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BOOK VI 


I. “ So now, Glaucon,” I said,“ our argument after 
winding“ along? and weary way has at last made clear 
to us who are the philosophers or lovers of wisdom 
and who are not.” ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “ a shorter way 
is perhaps not feasible.” “ Apparently not,” I said. 
“Í, at any rate, think that the matter would have 
been made still plainer if we had had nothing but this 
to speak of, and if there were not so many things left 
which our purpose ° of. discerning the difference be- 
tween the just and the unjust life requires us to 
discuss.” ‘‘ What, then,” he said, “ comes next?” 
“What else,” said I, ‘‘ but the next in order? Since 
the philosophers are those who are capable of appre- 
hending that which is eternal and unchanging,’ while 
those who are incapable of this, but lose themselves and 


4 For xara raùòrà woatrws éxovros cf. Phaedo 78 c, Soph. 
948 a, Tim. 41 D, 82 B, Epin. 982 sB and E. 
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wander? amid the multiplicities of multifarious things, 
are not. philosophers, which of the two kinds ought to 
be the leaders in a state? ” “ What, then,” he said, 
“ would be a fair statement of the matter?” ‘‘ Which- 
ever, I said, “ appear competent to guard the laws 
and pursuits of society, these we should establish as 
guardians. “‘ Right,” he said. “ Is this, then,” said 
I, “ clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch 
over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight ? ” 
“ Of course it is clear,” he said. “ Do you think, 
then, that there is any appreciable difference between 
the blind? and those who are veritably deprived of the 
knowledge of the veritable being of things, those who 
have no vivid pattern ¢ in their souls and so cannot, 
as painters look to their models, fix their eyes? on 
the absolute truth, and always with reference to that 
ideal and in the exactest possible contemplation of 
it establish in this world also the laws of the beautiful, 
the just and the good, when that is needful, or guard 
and preserve those that are established?” “ No, 
by heaven,” he said, “ there is not much difference.” 
“Shall we, then, appoint these blind souls as our 
guardians, rather than those who have learned to know 
the ideal reality of things and who do not fall short 
of the others in experience’ and are not second to 
them in any part of virtue ? ” “ It would be strange 
indeed,” he said, “ to choose others than the philo- 
sophers, provided they were not deficient in those 
other respects, for this very knowledge of the ideal 
would perhaps be the greatest of superiorities.” 
“Then what we have to say is how it would be pos- 
sible for the same persons to have both qualifications, 


e Of. infra 539 ©, 521 B, Phileb. 62. Cf. Introd. p. xl; 
Apelt, Republic, p. 490. 
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isitnot?”’ ‘‘ Quite so.” “ Then, as we were saying 
at the beginning of this discussion, the first thing to 
understand is the nature that they must have from 
birth; and I think that if we sufficiently agree on this 
we shall also agree that the combination of qualities 
that we seek belongs to the same persons, and that 
we need no others for guardians of states than these.” 
How so? ” i 

II. “ We must accept as agreed this trait of the 
philosophical nature, that it is ever enamoured of the 
kind of knowledge which reveals to them something of 
that essence which is eternal, and is not wandering 
between the two poles of generation and decay.*”’ 
“ Let us take that as agreed.” ‘‘ And, further,” said I, 
“ that their desire is for the whole of it and that they 
do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more 
precious or a less honoured, part of it. That was the 
point of our former illustration ® drawn from lovers and 
men covetous of honour.” _“ You are right,” he said. 
‘ Consider, then, next whether the men who are to 
meet our requirements must not have this further 
quality in their natures.” ‘“‘ What quality ? ” “The 
spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood 
in any form, the hatred of it and the love of truth.” 
“H is likely,” he said. “It is not only likely, my 
friend, but there is every necessity ° that he who is by 
nature enamoured of anything should cherish all that 
is akin and pertaining to the object of his love.” 
“ Right,” he said. ‘‘ Could you find anything more 
akin to wisdom than truth?” “Impossible,” he 
said. “Then can the same nature be a lover of 
for the truth. Cf. Laws 730 c, 861 Dd, Crat. 428 D, supra 
382 a. In 389 x he only permits falsehood to the rulers as 


a drastic remedy to be used with care for edification. Cf. 
Vol. I. on 382 c and D. , 
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wisdom and of falsehood?” “By no means.” 
“ Then the true lover of knowledge must, from child- 
hood up, be most of all a striver after truth in every 
form.” “ By all means.” “ But, again, we surely 
are aware that when in a man the desires incline 
strongly to any one thing, they are weakened for 
other things. It is as if the stream had been diverted 
into another channel.*”’ “Surely.” “So, when a 
man’s desires have been taught to flow in the channel 
of learning and all that sort of thing, they will be con- 
cerned, I presume, with the pleasures of the soul in 
itself, and will be indifferent to those of which the body 
is the instrument,’ if the man is a true and not a sham ° 
philosopher.” ‘“‘Thatis quitenecessary.”’ “‘Suchaman 
will be temperate and by no means greedy for wealth; 
for the things for the sake of which money and great 
expenditure are eagerly sought others may take 
seriously, but not he.” “It is so.” “ And there is 
this further point to be considered in distinguishing 
the philosophical from the unphilosophical nature.” 
“What point?’ “ You must not overlook any 
touch of illiberality.¢ For nothing can be more con- 
trary than such pettiness to the quality of a soul that 
is ever to seek integrity and wholeness? in all things 
human and divine.” ‘“‘ Most true,” he said. “Do you 
think that a mind habituated to thoughts of grandeur 
and the contemplation of all time and all existence’ 
; Cf. Goethe’s ‘“ Im Ganzen, Guten, Schönen resolut zu 
eben. 

! Cf. Theaet. 174 £, of the philosopher, eis ämasayv eiwOws 
thv yiv Brérev, and 173 £, infra 500 s-c. Cf. Marc. Aurel. 
vii. 35, Livy xxiv. 34 “ Archimedes is erat unicus spectator 
caeli siderumque,’’ Mayor, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. p. 128. 

For râs ypévos cf. infra 498 D, 608 c, Phaedo 107 c, Gorg. 


525 c, Apol. 40 £, Tim. 36 £, 47 8, 90 D. Cf. Isoc. 1. 11, 
Pindar, Pyth. i. 46. 
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can deem this life of man a thing of great concern#?” 
‘‘ Impossible,” said he. “‘ Hence such a man will not 
suppose death to be terrible???” “ Least of all.” 
‘ Then a cowardly and illiberal spirit, it seems, could 
have no part in genuine philosophy.” “ I think not.” 
“ What then? Could a man of orderly spirit, not a 
lover of money, not illiberal, nor a braggart nor a 
coward, ever prove unjust, or a driver of hard bar- 
gains °?” “ Impossible.” “This too, then, is a 
point that in your discrimination of the philosophic 
and unphilosophic soul you will observe—whether 
the man is from youth up just and gentle or unsocial 
and savage.*”’ *“ Assuredly.” ‘‘ Nor will you over- 
look this, I fancy.” “What?” “ Whether he is 
quick or slow to learn. Or do you suppose that anyone 
could properly love a task which he performed pain- 
fully € and with little result f from much toil?” “That 
could not be.” “ And if he could not keep what he 
learned, being steeped in oblivion,’ could he fail to 
be void of knowledge?” “How could he?” ‘“ And 
so, having all his labour for naught, will he not finally 
be constrained to loathe himself and that occupation?” 
“ Of course.” “ The forgetful soul, then, we must 
not list in the roll of competent lovers of wisdom, but 
we require a good memory. “By all means.” 
“ But assuredly we should not say that the want of 
harmony and seemlincss in a nature conduces to 
anything else than the want of measure and propor- 


40c. Cf. Spinoza’s “There is nothing of which the free 
man thinks so little as death.” 

¢ Of. supra, Vol. I. on 442 £; 2 Cf. 375 Be 

e Cf. Laches 189 A-B dydds pavddvwr, 

! Cf. Theaet. 144 x. | 

o Cf. Theaet, 144.8 AjOns yénovres. Cf. Cleopatra’s ‘Oh, 
my oblivion is a very Antony” (Ant. and Cleo. 1. iii. 90). 
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tion.” “Certainly.” ‘ And do you think that truth 
is akin to measure and proportion or to dispropor- 
tion?” “ To proportion.” ‘‘ Then in addition to 
our other requirements we look for a mind endowed 
with measure and grace, whose native disposition will 
make it easily guided to the aspect of the ideal¢ reality 
in all things.” “ Assuredly.” ‘“ Tell me, then, is 
there any flaw in the argument? Have we not 
proved the qualities enumerated to be necessary and 
compatible è with one another for the soul that is to 
have a sufficient and perfect apprehension of reality?” 
“ Nay, most necessary,” he said. “Is there any 
fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a 
man could not properly practise unless he were by 
nature of good memory, quick apprehension, magni- 
ficent,° gracious, friendly and akin to truth, justice, 
bravery and sobriety ? ” “ Momus ¢ himself,” he said, 
“ could ‘not find fault with such a combination.” 
“ Well, then,” said I, “ when men of this sort are 
perfected by education and maturity of age, would 
you not entrust the state solely to them ? ” 

III. And Adeimantus said, “ No one, Socrates, 
would be able to controvert these statements of yours. 
But, all the same, those who occasionally hear you ¢ 
n. 1091, Otto, p. 227, s.v. Momus, Cf. Callimachus, fr. 70; 
and Anth. Pal. xvi. 262. 3-4: , 

| aùròs ò Mauos 
pbéyierat, ‘Axpnros, Zed mårep, Ù copin, 
“* Momus himself will cry out * Father Zeus, this was perfect 
skill’ ” (L.C.L. translation.) Stallbaum refers to Erasmus, 
Chiliad, i. 5. 75 and interpreters on Aristaenet. Epist. i. 1, 
p. 239, ed. Boissonade. 

° Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 35, n. 236, and What 
_ Plato Said, p. 468 on Crito 46 B. A speaker in Plato may 
thus refer to any fundamental Platonic doctrine. Wilamo- 
witz’ suggested emendation (Platon, ii. p. 205) & av A€éyys is 
due to a misunderstanding of this, 
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argue thus feel in this way“: They think that owing 
to their inexperience in the game of question and 
answer ° they are at every question led astray © a little 
bit by the argument, and when these bits are accumu- 
lated at the conclusion of the discussion mighty is their 
fall? and the apparent contradiction of what they at 
first said’; and that just as by expert draught-players/ 
the unskilled are finally shut in and cannot make a 
move, so they are finally blocked and have their 
mouths stopped by this other game of draughts 
played not with counters but with words; yet the 
truth is not affected by that outcome.’ I say this 
with reference to the present case, for in this instance 
one might say that he is unable in words to contend 
against you at each question, but that when it comes 
to facts” he sees that of those who turn to philosophy,‘ 


the idea that dialectic constrains rather than persuades. In 
the lon, 533 c, Ion says he cannot dvridéyev, but the fact 
remains that he knows Homer hut not other poets. Cf. also 
536 p. The passage virtually anticipates Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, App. XIII. “ (syllogismus) . . . assensum itaque 
constringit, non res.” Cf. Cic. De fin. iv. 3, Tusc. i. 8. 16, 
and the proverbial où yap meice:s, ovd’ iy meions, Aristoph. 
Plutus 600. 

h See Soph. 234 © for a different application of the same 
idea. There is no change of opinion. The commonplace 
Greek contrast of word and deed, theory and fact, is valid 
against eristic but not against dialectic. See What Plato 
Said, p. 534 on Phaedo 99 £, and supra on 473 a; also What 
Plato Said, p. 625 on Laws 636 a. 

A favourite formula of Aristotle runs, ‘‘ This is true in 
theory and is confirmed by facts.” Cf. Eth. Nic. 1099 b 25, 
1123 b 22, 1131 a 13, Pol. 1323 a 39-b 6, 1326 a 25 and 29, 
1334 a 5-6. 

* Scholars in politics cut a sorry figure. For this popular 
view of philosophers cf. Theaet. 173 c ff., 174 c-p, Gorg. 484- 
486 c, Phaedo 64 8. Cf. also Isoc. passim, e.g. Antid. 250, 


312. 
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not merely touching upon it to complete their educa- 
tion * and dropping it while still young, but lingering 
too long® in the study of it, the majority become 
cranks,° not to say rascals, and those accounted the 
finest spirits among them are still rendered useless? to 
society by the pursuit ° which you commend.” And I, 
on hearing this, said, “ Do you think that they are 
mistaken in saying so?” “I don’t know,” said 
he, “ but I would gladly hear your opinion.” “ You 
may hear, then, that I think that what they say is 
true.” “ How, then,” he replied, “ can it be right 
to say that our cities will never be freed from their 
evils until the philosophers, whom we admit to be 
useless to them, become their rulers?” “ Your 
question,” I said, “ requires an answer expressed in 
a comparison or parable.” ‘And you,” he said, “of 
course, are not accustomed to speak in comparisons! ” 

IV. “ So,” said I, “ you are making fun of me after 
driving me into such an impasse of argument. But, 
all the same, hear my comparison so that you may 
still better see how I strain after’ imagery. For so 
cruel is the condition of the better sort in relation to 
the state that there is nosingle thing” like it in nature. 
But to find a likeness for it and a defence for them 
one must bring together many things in such a com- 


’ Cf. Gorg. 517 pv, Laws 644 c, Symp. 215 a with Bury’s 
note. Cf. the parable of the great beast infra 493, and of 
the many-headed beast, 588-589. _ . 

”. The. word yAicxpws is untranslatable, and often mis- 
understood. In 553 c it means “‘stingily’’; in Cratyl. 414c 
it is used of a strained etymology, and so in 435 c, usually 
misunderstood; in Crito 53 £ of clinging to life; cf. Phaedo 
117 a; in Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 28 of a strained allegory 
and ibid. 75 of a strained resemblance; in Aristoph. Peace 
482 of'a dog. a. Cf. Laws 747 gR. 
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bination as painters mix when they portray goat-. 
stags ° and similar creatures. ? Conceive this sort of 
thing happening either on many ships or on one: 
Picture a shipmaster ¢ in height and strength surpass- 
ing all others on the ship, but who is slightly deaf? 
and of similarly impaired vision, and whose know- 
ledge of navigation is on a par with® his sight and 
hearing. Conceive the sailors to be wrangling with 
one another for control of the helm, each claiming 
that it is his right to steer though he has never learned 
the art and cannot point out his teacher’ or any time 
when he studied it. And what is more, they affirm 
that it cannot be taught at all,” but they are ready to 
make mincemeat of anyone” who says that it can be 
taught, and meanwhile they are always clustered 
about * the shipmaster importuning him and sticking 


The Message of Plato, pp. 110-111, Ruskin, Time and 
Tide, xiii:"*‘ That the governing authority should be in the 
hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear and as constant. 
In none of these conditions is there any difference between 
a nation and a boat’s company.” Cf. Longfellow’s The 
Building of the Ship, in fine. Cf. Laws 758 a, 945 c. 

For criticism of democracy by a figure cf. also Polit. 
297 £ ÍI. 

4 Cf. Aristoph. Knights 42-44. 

e Cf. 390 c, 426 D, 498 B, Theaetet. 167 B, and Milton’s 
“unknown and like esteemed,” Comus 630. 

! For this and similar checks on pretenders to knowledge 
cf. Laches 185 £, 186 a and c, Alc. I. 109 p and Gorg. 514 B-c. 

¢ Plato of course believed that virtue or the political art 
can be taught in a reformed state, but practically was not 
taught at Athens. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 14, 
infra on 518 D, What Plato Said, pp. 70 and 511, Newman, 
Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 397, Thompson on Meno 70 a. 

h A hint of the fate of Socrates. Cf. infra 517 a, 494 E, 
and Huthyphro 3 E. 

t The participle mepıxexvuévovs occurs in Polit. 268 c, but 
is avoided here by anacoluthon. 
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at nothing * to induce him to turn over the helm to 
them. And sometimes, if they fail and others get 
his ear, they put the others to death or cast them out ® 
from the ship, and then, after binding ° and stupefying 
the worthy shipmaster ê with mandragora or intoxica- 
tion or otherwise, they take command of the ship, 
consume its stores and, drinking and feasting, make 
such a voyage ° of it as is to be expected / from such, 
and as if that were not enough, they praise and cele- 
brate as a navigator, a pilot, a master of shipcraft, 
the man who is most cunning to lend a hand 9 in per- 
suading or constraining the shipmaster to let them 
rule,” while the man who lacks this craft+ they censure 
as useless. They have no suspicion’ that the true 
pilot must give his attention * to the time of the year, 


1 The ppl. must refer to the sailors; hence the acc. (see 
crit. note). 

Whatever the text and the amount of probable anacoluthon 
in this sentence, the meaning is that the unruly sailors (the 
mob) have no true conception of the state of mind of the 
real pilot (the philosophic statesman), and that it is he 
— Sidgwick’s olouévw for the ms. olduevor. in £E) who 

oes not believe that the trick of getting possession of the 
helm is an art, or that, if it were, he could afford time to 
practise it. Those who read oldueva attribute the idea of the 
incompatibility of the two things to the sailors. But that 
overlooks the points I have already made about é7rws, and 
réxvn and is in any case improbable, because the sentence as 
a whole is concerned with the attitude of the true pilot 
(statesman), which may be represented by the words of Burke 
to his constituents, ‘“* I could hardly serve you as I have done 
and court you too.” 

Cf. Sidgwick, “On a Passage in Plato’s Republic,” 
Journal of Philology, v. pp. 274-276, and my notes in A.J.P. 
xiii. p. 364 and xvi. p. 234. 

k For the force of the article cf. Thucyd. ii. 65 rò érip@ovov 
AauSdver, and my article in 7.A.P.A. 1893, p. 81, n. 6. Cf. 
also Charm. 156 © and Rep. 496 E. 
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the seasons, the sky, the winds, the stars, and all 
that pertains to his art if he is to be a true ruler of a 
ship, and that he does not believe that there is any 
art or science of seizing the helm ° with or without the 
consent of others, or any possibility of mastering this 
alleged art è and the practice of it at the same time 
with the science of navigation. With such goings-on 
aboard ship do you not think that the real pilot 
would in very deed ° be called a star-gazer, an idle 
babbler, a useless fellow, by the sailors in ships 
managed after this fashion?” “ Quite so,” said 
Adeimantus. “You take my meaning, I presume, 
and do not require us to put the comparison to the 
proof and show that the condition’ we have described 
is the exact counterpart of the relation of the state 
to the true philosophers.” “It is indeed,” he said. 
“To begin with, then, teach this parable’ to the man 
who is surprised that philosophers are not honoured 
in our cities, and try to convince him that it would 
be far more surprising if they were honoured.” “I 


also Class. Rev. xx. (1906) p. 247. See too Cic. De or. i. 4 
“neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse arbitrarentur,” and 
infra 518 D. 

c ro dvre verifies the allusion to the charge that Socrates 
was a babbler and a star-gazer or weather-prophet. Cf. 
Soph. 225 D, Polit. 299 B, and What Plato Said, p. 527 on 
Phaedo 70 c; Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1480. 

4 Plato like some modern writers is conscious of his own 
imagery and frequently interprets his own symbols. Cf. 
517 A-B, 531 B, 588 B, Gorg. 493 pv, 517 pv, Phaedo 87 B, 
Laws 644 c, Meno 72 a-s, Tim. 19 B, Polit. 297 £. CF. 
also the cases where he says he cannot tell what it is but 
only what it is like, e.g. Rep. 506 ©, Phaedr. 246 a, Symp. 
915 a 5. 

e decis and é&s are not discriminated by Plato as by 
Aristotle. 

! Cf. 476 D-E. 
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will teach him,” * he said. “‘ And say to him further: 
You are right in affirming that the finest spirits 
among the philosophers are of no service to the multi- 
tude. But bid him blame for this uselessness,° not the 
finer spirits, but those who do not know how to make 
use of them. For it is not the natural ® course of 
things that the pilot should beg the sailors to be 
ruled by him or that wise men should go to the 
doors of the rich.? The author of that epigram ¢ was a 
liar. But the true nature of things is that whether 
the sick man be rich or poor he must needs go to the 
door of the physician, and everyone who needs to be 
governed’ to the door of the man who knows how to 
govern, not that the ruler should implore his natural 
subjects to let themselves be ruled, if he is really good 
for anything.” But you will make no mistake in liken- 
ing our present political rulers to the sort of sailors we 
were just describing, and those whom these call useless 


“I am not sure that I do not think this the fault of our com- 
munity rather than of the men of culture.” 

e For the idiom gvaw éxe cf. 473 a, Herod. ii. 45, Dem. 
ii. 26. Similarly ëxe: Aóyov, Rep. 378 E, 491 D, 564 a, 610 a, 
Phaedo 62 sB and D, Gorg. 501 a, ete. 

4 This saying was attributed to Simonides. Cf. schol. 
Hermann, Plato, vol. vi. p. 346, Joel, Der echte und der 
xenophontische Sokrates, ii. p. 81, Aristot. Rhet. 1391 a 8. 
Cf. Phaedr. 245 a émì momrixàs Oúpas, Thompson on Phaedr. 
233 £, supra 364 B émi mħovsiwv Ońpas, Laws 953 D émi Tas 
Trav mhovciwv Kal copay Ovpas, and for the idea cf. also infra 
568 a and Theaet. 170 a, Timon of Athens rv. iii. 17 ‘* The 
learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” . 

e For Plato’s attitude toward the epigrams of the Pre- 
Socratics cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 68-69. 

S Of. Theaet. 170 B and infra 590 c-p. 

? For the idiom with éd¢edos cf. 530 c, 567 B, Huthyphro 
48, Apol. 36 c, Crito 46 a, Huthydem, 289 a, Soph. O.C. 
959, where it is varied. 
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and star-gazing ideologists to the true pilots.” 
“ Just so,” he said. ‘‘ Hence, and under these con- 
ditions, we cannot expect that the noblest pursuit 
should be highly esteemed by those whose way of 
life is quite the contrary. But far the greatest and 
chief disparagement of philosophy is brought upon 
it by the pretenders @ to that way of life, those whom 
you had in mind when you affirmed that the accuser 
of philosophy says that the majority of her followers ? 
are rascals and the better sort useless, while I ad- 
mitted ° that what you said was true. Is not that so?” 
6é Yes.” 

V. “ Have we not, then, explained the cause of 
the uselessness of the better sort?” “We have.” 
“ Shall we next set forth the inevitableness of the 
degeneracy of the majority, and try to show if we 
can that philosophy is not to be blamed for this 
either ? ”. “ By all means.” ‘“‘ Let us begin, then, 
what we have to say and hear by recalling the start- 
ing-point of our description of the nature which he 
who is to be a scholar and gentleman 4 must have from 
birth. The leader of the choir for him, if you recol- 
lect, was truth. That he was to seek always and 
altogether, on pain of ° being an impostor without part 
or lot in true philosophy.” “ Yes, that was said.” 
“ Is not this one point quite contrary to the prevailing 
opinion about him?” “ Itisindeed,” he said. “ Will 
it not be a fair plea in his defence to say that it was 
the nature of the real lover of knowledge to strive 

3 The quality of the kaħòs xd-ya0és gave rise to the abstrac- 
tion KaXoxdyafia used for the moral ideal in the Eudemian 
Ethics. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 6, 13, and 51, Stewart on Eth. 
Nic. 1124 a 4 (p. 339) and 1179 b 10 (p. 460). 


* For #=“‘or else” cf. Prot. 323 a and c, Phaedr. 237 c, 
239 a, 245 D, Gorg. 494 a, Crat. 426 B, etc. 
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emulously for true being and that he would not linger 
over the many particulars that are opined to be real, 
but would hold on his way, and the edge of his passion 
would not be blunted nor would his desire fail till he 
came into touch with? the nature of each thing in itself 
by that part of his soul to which it belongs ® to lay hold 
on that kind of reality—the part akin to it, namely— 
and through that approaching it, and consorting with 
reality really, he would beget intelligence and truth, 
attain to knowledge and truly live and grow,‘ and so 
find surcease from his travail? of soul, but not before? ” 
“ No plea could be fairer.” ‘‘ Well, then, will such a 
man love falsehood, or, quite the contrary, hate it? ” 
“Hate it,” he said. ‘‘ When truth led the way, no 
choir? of evils, we, I fancy, would say, could ever follow 
inits train.” ‘‘Howcould it?” ‘‘ But rather a sound 
and just character, which is accompanied by temper- 
ance.” “Right,” he said. ‘‘ What need, then, of re- 
peating from the beginning our proof of the necessary 
order of the choir that attends on the philosophical 
nature ? You surely remember that we found per- 
taining to such a nature courage, grandeur of soul, 
aptness to learn, memory.’ And when you interposed 
the objection that though everybody will be com- 
pelled to admit our statements,’ yet, if we abandoned 
mere words and fixed our eyes on the persons to whom 
the words referred, everyone would say that he actu- 
ally saw some of them to be useless and most of them 
base with all baseness, it was in our search for the 


e For the figurative use of the word xopds cf. 560 £, 
580 B, Huthydem. 279 c, Theaet. 173 B. 

t For the list of virtues cf. supra on 487 a. 

” Cf. for the use of the dative Polit. 258 a avyxwpets obv 
ols Neyer, Phaedo 100 c 17 raade airla cvyxwpeis, Horace, Sat, 
ii. 3. 305 “ stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris.” 
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cause of this ill-repute that we came to the present 
question: Why is it that the majority are bad? 
And, for the sake of this, we took up again the nature 
of the true philosophers and defined what it must 
necessarily be ? ”?” . “‘ That is so,” he said. 

VI. “ We have, then,” I said, “ to contemplate the 
causes of the corruption of this nature in the majority, 
while a small part escapes,” even those whom men 
call not bad but useless; and after that in turn we are 
to observe those who imitate this nature and usurp 
its pursuits and see what types of souls they are that 
thus entering upon a way of life which is too high ° for 
them and exceeds their powers, by the many dis- 
cords and disharmonies of their conduct everywhere 
and among all men bring upon philosophy the repute 
of which you speak.” “ Of what corruptions are you 
speaking ? ” “I will try,” I said, ‘‘ to explain them 
to you if I can. I think everyone will grant us this 
point, that a nature such as we just now postulated 
for the perfect philosopher is a rare growth among 
men and is found in only afew. Don’t you think so? ” 
“ Most emphatically.” “Observe, then, the number 
and magnitude of the things that operate to destroy 
these few.” “ What are they?” “The most sur- 
prising fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature 
which we praise tends to corrupt the soul of its pos- 
sessor and divert it from philosophy. I am speaking 
of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list.°”’ “That does 
sound like a paradox,” said he. “Furthermore,” said I, 


e Cf. Burton, Anatomy, i. 1 “ This St. Austin acknow- 
ledgeth of himself in his humble confessions, promptness of 
wit, memory, eloquence, they were God’s good gifts, but he 

did not use them to his glory.” 

Cf. Meno 88 a-c, and Seneca, Hp. v. 7 “multa bona 
nostra nobis nocent.” 
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“all the so-called goods corrupt and divert, beauty 
and wealth and strength of body and powerful family 
connexions in the city and all things akin to them— 
you get my general meaning?” ‘I do,’’ he said,“ and 
I would gladly hear a more precise statement of it.” 
“Well,” said I,‘‘grasp it rightly as a general proposition 
and the matter will be clear and the preceding state- 
ment will not seem to you so strange.” ‘“‘ How do you 
bid me proceed ? ” he said. “ We know it to be univer- 
sally true of every seed and growth, whether vegetable 
or animal, that the more vigorous it is the more it 
falls short of its proper perfection when deprived 
of the food, the season, the place that suits it. For 
evil is more opposed tothe good than tothe not-good.®”’ 
“Ofcourse.” “Soitis, [takeit, natural that the best 
nature should fare worse° than the inferior under con- 
ditions of nurture unsuited toit.” “‘ Itis.” “Then,” 
said I,“ Adeimantus, shall we not similarly affirm that 
the best endowed souls become worse than the others 
under a bad education ? Or do you suppose that great 
crimes and unmixed wickedness spring from a slight 
nature and not from a vigorous one corrupted by its 
it. Cf. Symp. 202 a-s, and supra on 437 a-s, What Plato 


Said, p. 595 on Soph. 257 B, and ibid. p. 563 on Rep. 
436 r ff. 
e “ Corruptio optimi pessima.” Cf. 495 A-B, Xen. Mem. 
i, 2. 24, iv. 1. 3-4, Dante, Inferno, vi. 106: 
Ed egli a me: Ritorna a tua scienza 
Che vuol, quanto la cosa è più perfetta, 
Più senta il bene e così la doglienza. 
Cf. Livy xxxviii. 17 “ generosius in sua quidquid sede gigni- 
tur: insitum alienae terrae in id quo alitur, natura vertente 
se, degenerat,” Pausanias vii. 17. 3. 
¢ Cf. 495 B; La Rochefoucauld, Maz. 130 “la faiblesse 
est le seul défaut qu’on ne saurait corriger” and 467 “la 
faiblesse est plus opposée à la vertu que le vice.” 
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nurture, while a weak nature will never be the cause 
of anything great, either for good or evil?” ‘‘ No,” 
he said, “ that is the case.” ‘‘ Then the nature 
which we assumed in the philosopher, if it receives 
the proper teaching, must needs grow and attain to 
consummate excellence, but, if it be sown? and planted 
and grown in the wrong environment, the outcome 
will be quite the contrary unless some god comes to 
the rescue.’ Or are you too one of the multitude who 
believe that there are young men who are corrupted 
by the sophists,° and that there are sophists in private 
life? who corrupt to any extent worth mentioning,’ 
and that it is not rather the very men who talk in this 
strain who are the chief sophists and educate most 
effectively and mould to their own heart’s desire 
young and old, men and women?” “ When? ” said 
he. “ Why, when,’ I said,“ the multitude are seated 
together’ in assemblies or in court-rooms or theatres 
or camps or any other public gathering of a crowd, 


bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs the 
habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a 
trifle of no concernment,’”’ Carlyle, French Revolution: 
“Great is the combined voice of men. ... He who can 
resist that has his footing somewhere beyond time.” 

For the public as the great sophist cf. Brimley, Essays, 
p. 224 (The Angel in the House): “ The miserable view of 
life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of 
both sexes, being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par 
excellence of which all individual talking and writing sophists 
are but feeble copies.” Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr.‘ ur. 1. 601 “ Die 
sophistische Ethik ist seiner Ansicht nach die einfache Kon- 
sequenz der Gewohnlichen.”’ This is denied by some recent 
critics. The question is a logomachy. Of course there is 
more than one sophistic ethics. Cf. Mill, Dissertations and 
Discussions, iv. pp. 247 ff., 263 ff., 275. 

For Plato’s attitude toward the sophists see also Polit. 
303 c, Phaedr. 260 c, What Plato Said, pp. 14-15, 158. 
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and with loud uproar censure some of the things that 
are said and done and approve others, both in excess, 
with full-throated clamour and clapping of hands, 
and thereto the rocks and the region round about 
re-echoing redouble the din of the censure and the 
praise.* In such case how do you think the young 
man’s heart, as the saying is, is moved within him??. 
What private teaching do you think will hold out and 
not rather be swept away by the torrent of censure and 
applause, and borne off on its current, so that he will 
affirm ° the same things that they do to be honourable 
and base, and will do as they do, and be even 
such as they?” “That is quite inevitable, Socrates,” 
he said. | 

VII. “ And, moreover,” I said, “ we have not yet 
mentioned the chief necessity and compulsion.” 
‘“Whatisit?’’ saidhe. ‘That which these ‘educators’ 
and sophists impose by action when their words fail to 
convince. Don’t you know that they chastise the 
recalcitrant with loss of civic rights and fines and 
death?” “ They most emphatically do,” he said. 
‘What other sophist, then, or what private teaching 
do you think will prevail in opposition to these ? ” 
“ None, I fancy,” said he. “No,” said I, “the very 
attempt? is the height of folly. For there is not,never 
has been and never will be,’ a divergent type of char- 
acter and virtue created by an education running 


219 D 3 riva olesĝé we Sidvorav éxew; Eurip. JA. 1173 riv 
èv pois we Kapdlav efew doxeis ; 

e Adam translates as if it were xal gdjce. Cf. my “ Platon- 
ism and the History of Science,” Amer. Philos. Soc. Proce. 
lxvi. p. 174 n. See Stallbaum ad loc. 

4 Cf. Protag. 317 a-B, Soph. 239 c, Laws 818 D. 

* Cf. Od. xvi. 437. See Friedlander, Platon, ii. 386 n. 
who says dAXolov yiyvecGar can only = dAAqovcGa, © be made 
different,” 
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counter to theirs?—humanly speaking, I mean, my 
friend; for the divine, asthe proverbsays, allrules fail.° 
And you may be sure that, if anything is saved and 
turns out well in the present condition of society and 
government, in saying that the providence of God ° 
preservesit you willnot be speakingill.”’ “‘Neither do 
I think otherwise,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “‘ think 
this also in addition.” “‘ What?’ “Each of these 
privateteachers who work for pay, whom the politicians 
call sophists and regard as their rivals,? inculcates 
nothing else than these opinions of the multitude 
which they opine when they are assembled and calls 
this knowledge wisdom. Itis asifa man were acquir- 
ing the knowledge of the humours and desires of a 
great strong beast ¢ which he had in his keeping, how 
it is to be approached and touched, and when and by 
what things it is made most savage or gentle, yes, 
and the several sounds it is wont to utter on the 
occasion of each, and again.what sounds uttered by an- 
other make it tame or fierce, and after mastering this 
knowledge by living with the creature and by lapse 
of time should call it wisdom, and should construct 


objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great 
enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude . . . one 
great beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra,” 
Horace, Epist. i. 1. 76 “ belua multorum es capitum.” Also 
Hamilton’s ‘‘Sir, your people is a great beast,’ Sidney, 
Arcadia, bk. ii. ‘‘ Many-headed multitude,” Wallas, Human 
Nature in Politics, p. 172 “‘. . . like Plato’s sophist is learn- 
ing what the public is and is beginning to understand ‘the 
passions and desires’ of that ‘huge and powerful brute,’ ”’ 
Shakes. Coriolanus iv. i. 2 “The beast with many heads 
Butts me away,” bid. rr. iii. 18 “ The many-headed multi- 
tude.” For the idea cf. also Gorg. 501 s-c ff., Phaedr. 260 c 
Sdtas è mAýÂovs mewederynkws, “having studied the opinions 
of the multitude,” Isoc. ii. 49-50. 
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thereof a system and art and turn to the teaching of 
it, knowing nothing in reality about which of these 
opinions and desires is honourable or base, goodor evil, 
just or unjust, but should apply all these terms to the 
judgements of the great beast, calling the things that 
pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, 
having no other account to render of them, but should 
call what is necessary just and honourable,” never 
having observed how great is the real difference 
between the necessary and the good, and being in- 
capable of explaining it to another. Do you not 
think, by heaven, that such a one would be a strange 
educator ? ” “ I do,” he said. ‘“‘ Do you suppose 
that there is any difference between such a one and 
the man who thinks that it is wisdom to have learned 
to know the moods and the pleasures of the motley 
multitude in their assembly, whether about painting 
or music or, for that matter, politics? For if a man 
associates with these and offers and exhibits to them 
his poetry ® or any other product of his craft or any 
political service,° and grants the mob authority over 
himself more than is unavoidable,? the proverbial 
necessity of Diomede ° will compel him to give the 
public what it likes, but that what it likes is really 
good and honourable, have you ever heard an 


> Cf. Laws 659 B, 701 a, Gorg. 502 B. 

¢ Cf. 371 c, Gorg. 517 B, 518 B. 

¢ Plato likes to qualify sweeping statements and allow 
something to necessity and the weakness of human nature. 
Cf. Phaedo 64 E kaf? cov wh TOA) avayKn, infra 558 D-E, 
500 D, 383 c. 

e The scholiast derives this expression from Diomedes’ 
binding Odysseus and driving him back to camp after the 
latter had attempted to kill him. The schol. on Aristoph. 
Eccl. 1029 gives a more ingenious explanation. See Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. p. 264. 
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attempted proof of this that isnot simply ridiculous?#?”’ 
“ No,” he said, ‘ and I fancy I never shall hear it 
either.” l 

VIII. “ Bearing all this in mind, recall our former 
question. Can the multitude possibly tolerate or 
believe in the reality of the beautiful in itself as 
opposed to the multiplicity of beautiful things, or 
can they believe in anything conceived in its essence 
as opposed to the many particulars ? ” ‘‘ Not in the 
least,” he said. “Philosophy, then, the love of 
wisdom, is impossible for the multitude.’ ” “ Im- 
possible.” “It is inevitable, then, that those who 
philosophize should be censured by them.” *“‘ In- 
evitable.” ““ And so likewise by those laymen who, 
associating with the mob, desire to curry favour ¢ with 
it.” “Obviously.” ‘‘ From this point of view do 
you see any salvation that will suffer the born philo- 
sopher to abide in the pursuit and persevere to the 
end? Consider it in the light of what we said before. 
We agreed® that quickness in learning, memory, 
courage and magnificence were the traits of this 
nature.” “Yes.”’ “Then even as a boy’ among boys 
such a one will take the lead in all things, especially 
if the nature of his body matches the soul.” ‘‘ How 
could he fail to do so? ”? he said. ‘‘ His kinsmen and 


relevant. Cf. Renan, Etudes d’histoire relig. p. 403 “La 
philosophie sera toujours le fait d’une imperceptible 
minorité,” etc. 

c It is psychologically necessary. Cf. supra, Vol. I; on 
473E. Cf. 527.4, Laws 655 £; 658 E, 681c, 687c, Phaedr. 
239 c, 271 B, Crito 49 D. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 481 £, 510 D, 513 B. 

e In 487 a. 

? Cf. 386 a. In what follows Plato is probably thinking of 
Alcibiades. Alc. I. 103 a ff. imitates the passage. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. t..2. 24. 
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fellow-citizens, then, will desire, I presume, to make 
use of him when he is older for their own affairs.” 
“ Of course.” “ Then they will fawn upon? him 
with petitions and honours, anticipating ? and flatter- 
ing the power that will be his.” ‘ That certainly 
is the usual way.” ‘‘ How, then, do you think such 
a youth will behave in such conditions, especially if 
it happen that he belongs to a great city and is rich 
and well-born therein, and thereto handsome and 
tall? Will his soul not be filled with unbounded 
ambitious hopes,° and will he not think himself cap- 
able of managing the affairs of both Greeks and 
barbarians,* and thereupon exalt himself, haughty 
of mien and stuffed with empty pride and void 
of sense?” “He surely will,” he said. “ And if 
to a man in this state of mind’ someone gently 9 
comes and tells him what is the truth, that he has 
no sense and sorely needs it, and that the only way 
to get it is to work like a slave“ to win it, do you think 
it will be easy for him to lend an eart to the quiet 
voice in the midst of and in spite of these evil sur- 
roundings/?” “Far from it,” said he. “ And even 
supposing,” said I, “ that owing to a fortunate dis- 
position and his affinity for the words of admonition 
one such youth apprehends something and is moved 
and drawn towards philosophy, what do we suppose 
will be the conduct of those who think that they are 


f Or perhaps “‘ subject to these influences.” Adam says 
it is while he is sinking into this condition. 

9 Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 E. Cf. 533 D, Protag. 333 £, 
Phaedo 83 a, Crat, 413 a, Theaet. 154 E. 

a Cf. Phaedo 66 D, Symp. 184 c, Euthydem. 282 B. 

t Cf. Epin. 990 a, Epist, vii. 330 a-s. 

’ Cf, Ale, I. 135 E. 
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losing his service and fellowship ? Is there any word 
or deed that they will stick at* to keep him from being 
persuaded and to incapacitate anyone who attempts 
it,’ both by private intrigue and public prosecution 
in the court?” “That is inevitable,” he said. 
“ Is there any possibility of such a one continuing to 
philosophize ? ” * None at all,” he said. 

IX. “Do you see, then,” said I,“ that we were not 
wrong insaying thatthe very qualitiesthat make upthe 
philosophical nature do, in fact, become, when the en- 
vironment and nurture are bad, in some sort the cause 
of its backsliding, and so do the so-called goods—* 
riches and all such instrumentalities®?’’ “No,” 
he replied, “ it was rightly said.”  “‘ Such, my good 
friend, and so great as regards the noblest pursuit, is 
the destruction and corruption/ of the most excellent 
nature, which is rare enough in any case,’ as we affirm. 
And it is from men of this type that those spring who 
do the greatest harm to communities and individuals, 
and the greatest good when the stream chances to 
be turned into that channel,” but a small nature! never 
does anything great to a man or a city.” “ Most 
true,” said he. “ Those, then, to whom she properly 
belongs, thus falling away and leaving philosophy 
forlorn and unwedded, themselves live an unreal and 
alien life, while other unworthy wooers? rush in and 


¢ For éxmecetv cf. 496 c. 
4 Cf. supra on 491 c, p. 32, note a. 
e Cf. Lysis 220 a; Arnold’s “machinery,” Aristotle’s 
xopnyia. 
t Cf. 491 B-E, Laws 951 B ddidpOapros, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24. 
9 For kal &Adws cf. Il. ix. 699. 
a Cf. on 485 D orep pevua. 
t Cf. on 491 £, p. 33, note d. 
i Cf. on 489 n, and Theaet, 173-0. 
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defile her as an orphan bereft of her kin,” and attach 
to her such reproaches as you say her revilers taunt 
her with, declaring that some of her consorts are of 
no account and the many accountable for many 
evils.” “Why, yes,” he replied, “ that is what they 
do say.” “ And plausibly,” said I; “for other 
mannikins, observing that the place is unoccupied 
and full of fine terms and pretensions, just as men 
escape from prison to take sanctuary in temples, so 
these gentlemen joyously bound away from the 
mechanical arts? to philosophy, those that are most 
cunning in their little craft.° For in comparison with 
the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her 
present low estate retains a superior dignity ; and this 
is the ambition and aspiration of that multitude of 
pretenders unfit by nature, whose souls are bowed 
and mutilated 4 by their vulgar occupations ë even as 
their bodies are marred by their arts and crafts. Is 
not that inevitable ? ” “Quite so,” he said. “Is 


Plato as usual is generalizing. See What Plato Said, p. 593 
on Soph. 242 c. 

> Cf. the different use of the idea in Protag. 318 E. 

e rexviov is a contemptuous diminutive, such as are common 
in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Cf. also dv@pwricka 
in c, and wuxdprov in 519 a. 

4 Cf. infra 611 c-p, Theaet. 173 A-B. 

e For the idea that trade is ungentlemanly and incompat- 
ible with philosophy cf. infra 522 R and 590 c, Laws 919 c fFF., 
and What Plato Suid, p. 663 on Rivals 137 r. Cf. Richard 
of Bury, Philobiblon, Prologue, “ Fitted for the liberal arts, 
and equally disposed to the contemplation of Scripture, but 
destitute of the needful aid, they revert, as it were, by a 
sort of apostasy, to mechanical arts.” Cf. also Xen. Mem. 
iv. 2.3, and Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 25 f. “ How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad 
.. > and whose talk is of bullocks? .. . so every carpenter 
and workmaster . . . the smith... the potter...” 
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not the picture which they present,”’ I said, “ pre- 
cisely that of a little bald-headed tinker? who has 
made money and just been freed from bonds and 
had a bath and is wearing a new garment and has got 
himself up like a bridegroom and is about to marry 
his master’s daughter who has fallen into poverty and 
abandonment?” “There is no difference at all,” he 
said. ‘‘ Of what sort will probably be the offspring of 
such parents? Will they not be bastard ® and base?” 
“Inevitably.” ‘‘ And so when men unfit for cul- 
ture approach philosophy and consort with her un- 
worthily, what sort of ideas and opinions shall we 
say they beget? Will they not produce what may 
in very deed be fairly called sophisms, and nothing 
that is genuine or that partakesof true intelligence °?”’ 
‘ Quite so,” he said. 

X. “ There is a very small remnant,’ then, Adei- 
mantus,” I said, ‘‘ of those who consort worthily with 
philosophy, some well-born, and well-bred nature, it 
may be, held in check? by exile,’ and so in the absence 
of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as its 
quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born 
in a little town scorns’ and disregards its parochial 
affairs; and a small group perhaps might by natural 
affinity be drawn to it from other arts which they 
justly disdain; and the bridle of our companion 
Theages” also might operate as a restraint. For in the 


e Perhaps ‘“‘overtaken.”” Cf. Goodwin on Dem. De cor. 
§ 107. . | 
f It is possible but unnecessary to conjecture that Plato 
may be thinking of Anaxagoras or Xenophon or himself 
or Dion. 9 Cf. Theaet. 173 3, infra 540 D. 

h This bridle has become proverbial. Cf. Plut. De san. 
tuenda 126 B, Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 15. For Theages cf. 
also Apol. 33 © and the spurious dialogue bearing his name. 
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case of Theages all other conditions were at hand 
for his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly 
habit of body keeping him out of politics holds him 
back. My own case, the divine sign,* is hardly 
worth mentioning—for I suppose it has happened to 
few or none before me. And those who have been 
of this little company ° and have tasted the sweetness 
and blessedness of this possession and who have also 
come to understand the madness of the multitude 
sufficiently and have seen that there is nothing, if I 
may say so, sound or right in any present politics,° and 
that there is no ally with whose aid the champion 
of justice? could escape destruction, but that he 
would be as aman who has fallen among wild beasts,’ 
unwilling to share their misdeeds‘ and unable to hold 
out singly against the savagery of all, and that he 
would thus, before he could in any way benefit his 


of Plato’s later writings. Cf. Erwin Wolff in Jaeger’s Neue 
Phil. Untersuchungen, Heft 6, Platos Apologie, pp. 31-33, 
who argues that abstinence from politics is proclaimed in the 
Apology before the Gorgias and that the same doctrine in 
the seventh Epistle absolutely proves that the Apology is 
Plato’s own. | 

Cf. also Theaet. 173 c f., Hipp. Maj. 281 c, Huthydem. 
306 B, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 15. 

¢ Cf. supra 368 B, Apol. 32 E el . . . eBo7nPouv Tois dixalots 
and 32 a uaxoúuevov brép Tod Stxalov. 

e Cf. Pindar, Ol. i. 64. For the antithetic iuxtaposition 
cf. also els mâs below; see too 5208, 374 a, Menex. 241 B, 
Phaedr. 243 c, Laws 906 D, etc. 

More in the Utopia (Morley, Ideal Commonwealths, p. 84) 

araphrases loosely from memory what he calls “ no ill simile 
by which Plato set forth the unreasonableness of a philo- 
sopher’s meddling with government.” 

f Cf. Democrates fr. 38, Diels it.® p. 73 xadrdv per ròp 
ddixéovra kwArvew" el dé uh, uù Evvadixeiv, “it is well to prevent 
anyone from doing wrong, or else not to join in wrong- 


doing.” 
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friends or the state come to an untimely end without 
doing any good to himself or others,—for all these 
reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds 
his own affair, and, as it were, standing aside under 
shelter of a wall@ in a storm and blast of dust and sleet 
and seeing others filled full of lawlessness, is content 
if in any way he may keep himself free from iniquity 
and unholy deeds through this life and take his 
departure with fair hope,’ serene and well content 
when the end comes.” “Well,” he said, “ that is no 
very slight thing to have achieved before taking his 
departure.” ‘‘ He would not have accomplished any 
very great thing either,°”’ I replied, ‘if it were not his 
fortune to live in a state adapted to his nature. In 
such a state only will he himself rather attain his full 
stature? and together with his own preserve the 
common weal. 

XI. “ The causes and the injustice of the calumnia- 
tion of philosophy, I think, have been fairly set forth, 
unless you have something to add.*””’ “No,” he said, 
“I have nothing further to offer on that point. But 
which of our present governments do you think is 
suitable for philosophy?” ‘‘ None whatever,” I 
said; ‘“‘but the very ground of my complaint is that no 
the state seems a grander and more perfect thing both to 
attain and to secure ” (tr. F. H. Peters). 

4 For avéjcerat cf. Theaet. 163 c wa kai avédavn, and 
Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 68 ‘‘ As the Christian is said to 
be complete in Christ so the individual is said by Aristotle 
to be complete in the rós,” Spencer, Data of Ethics, xv. 
“ Hence it is manifest that we must consider the ideal man 
as existing in the ideal social state.” Cf. also infra 592 a-B, 
520 a-c and Introd. Vol. I. p. xxvii. 

e An instance of Socrates’ Attic courtesy. Cf. 430 B, 
Cratyl. 427 D, Theaet. 183 c, Gorg. 513 c, Phaedr. 235 a. 
But in Gorg. 462 c it is ironical and perhaps in Hipp. 
Maj. 291 a, 
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polity * of to-day is worthy of the philosophic nature. 
This is just the cause of its perversion and alteration : 
as a forcign seed sown in an alien soil is wont to 
be overcome and die out? into the native growth," 
so this kind does not preserve its own quality but 
falls away and degenerates into an alien type. But 
if ever it finds the best polity as it itself is the 
best, then will it be apparent that this was in truth 
divine and all the others human in their natures and 
practices. Obviously then you are next going to ask - 
what is this best form of government.” ‘‘ Wrong,” 
he said; “ I was going to ask not that but whether 
itis this one that we have described in our establish- 
ment of a state or another.” “ In other respects it 
is this one,” said I; “ but there is one special further 
point that we mentioned even then, namely that 
there would always have to be resident in such a 
state an. element having the same conception of its 
constitution that you the lawgiver had in framing 
its laws.” “That was said,” he replied. “But it 
was not sufficiently explained,” I said, “ from fear 
of those objections on your part which have shown 
that the demonstration of it is long and difficult. 
And apart from that the remainder of the exposition 
is by no means easy.” ” “Just what do you mean? ” 
~ The manner in which a state that occupies itself 
with philosophy can escape destruction. For all 
great things are precarious and, as the proverb truly 


994, Frogs 1261, etc., Pearson on Soph. fr. 388. Cf. aùrò 
onpavet, Eurip. Bacch. 476, etc. 

e Plato similarly plays in dramatic fashion with the order 
of the dialogue in 523 sB, 528 a, 451 B-C, 458 B. 

’ Cf. supra on 412 a and What Plato Said, p. 647 on 
Laws 962; infra 502 pv. 

* Cf. Soph, 244 ç, See critical note, 
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says, fine things are hard.*”’ “ All the same,” he said, 
“ our exposition must be completed by making this 
plain.” “ It will be no lack of will,” I said, “ but if 
anything,® a lack of ability, that would prevent that. 
But you shall observe for yourself my zeal. And note 
again how zealously and recklessly I am prepared to 
say that the state ought to take up this pursuit in 
just the reverse of our present fashion.” ‘“‘ In what 
way?” “ At present,” said I, “ those who do take 
it up are youths, just out of boyhood,’ who in the 
interval? before they engage in business and money- 
making approach the most difficult part of it, and 
then drop it—and these are regarded forsooth as 
the best exemplars of philosophy. By the most 
dificult part I mean discussion. In later life they 
think they have done much if, when invited, they 
deign to listen’ tothe philosophic discussions of others. 
That sort of thing they think should be by-work. 
And towards old age,’ with few exceptions, their light 
is quenched more completely than the sun of Hera- 
cleitus,” inasmuch as it is never rekindled.” “‘ And 
what should they do ? ” he said. “ Just the reverse. 
While they are lads and boys they should occupy 


to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits n 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy,” etc. 

¢ Cf. 386 a, 395 c, 413 c, 485 D, 519 a, Demosth. xxi. 154, 
Xen. Ages. 10. 4, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 b 24, 1104 b 11, Isoc. 
xv. 289, . e Cf. 450 c. 

t Cf. 475 D, Isoc. xii. 270 adr’ où’ AAXou SecxvvovTos kai 
Tovnoavros HOéAnoev akpoarhs yevéoOa, “ would not even be 
willing to listen to one worked out and submitted by another ” 
(tr. Norlin in L.C.L.). 

¢ Cf. Antiphon’s devotion to horsemanship in the Par- 
menides, 126 c. For mpds rò yijpas. cf. 552 n, Laws 653 a. 

h Diels i2 p. 78, fr. 6. Cf. Aristot. Meteor. ii. 2. 9, 
Lucretius v. 662. 
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themselves with an education and a culture suitable 
to youth, and while their bodies are growing to man- 
hood take right good care of them, thus securing a 
basis and a support? for the intellectual life. But 
with the advance of age, when the soul begins to 
attain its maturity, they should make its exercises 
more severe, and when the bodily strength declines 
and they are past the age of political and military 
service, then at last they should be given free range 
of the pasture® and do nothing but philosophize,° 
except incidentally, if they are to live happily, and, 
when the end has come, crown the life they have lived 
with a consonant destiny in that other world.” 

XII. “ You really seem to be very much in earnest, 
Socrates,” he said; “ yet I think most of your hearers 
are even more earnest in their opposition and will not 
be in the least convinced, beginning with Thrasy- 
machus.” “ Do not try to breed a quarrel between 
me and Thrasymachus, who have just become friends 
and were not enemies before either. For we will 
spare no effort until we either convince him and the 
rest or achieve something that will profit them when 
they come to that life in which they will be born 
again ¢ and meet with such discussions as these.” “ A 


Cf. Emerson, Experience, in fine, “‘ which in his passage 
into new worlds he will carry with him.” Bayard Taylor 
(American Men of Letters, p. 113), who began to study 
Greek late in life, remarked, “ Oh, but I expect to use it 
in the other world.” Even the sober positivist Mill says 
(Theism, pp. 249-250) “ The truth that life is short and art 
is long is from of old one of the most discouraging facts of 
our condition: this hope admits the possibility that the art 
employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may 
avail for good in some other life even when seemingly use- 
less in this.” 
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brief time“ your forecast contemplates,” he said. 
“ Nay, nothing at all,” I replied, “ as compared with 
eternity.’ However, the unwillingness of the multi- 
tude to believe what you say is nothing surprising. 
For of the thing here spoken they have never 
beheld a token,° but. only the forced and artificial 
chiming of word and phrase, not spontaneous and 
accidental as has happened here. But the figure of 
aman‘ equilibrated ’ and ‘ assimilated ’ to virtue’s self 
perfectly, so far as may be, in word and deed, and 
holding rule in a city of like quality, that is a thing 
they have never seen in one case orin many. Do you 
think they have?” “ By no means.” “ Neither, 
my dear fellow, have they ever seriously inclined to 
hearken to fair and free discussions whose sole en- 
deavour was to search out the truth 4 at any cost for 
knowledge’s sake, and which dwell apart and salute 
from afar ¢ all the subtleties and cavils that lead to 
naught but opinion’ and strife in court-room and in 
private talk.” “They have not,” he said. “ For 
this cause and foreseeing this, we then despite our 
fears” declared under compulsion of the truth” that 


Cf. Isoc. x. 18 Aeyduevos . . . yevdpevos, What Plato Sard, 
p. 544 on Symp. 185 c, F. Reinhardt, De Isocratis aemulis, 
p. 39, Lucilius, bk. v. init. ‘hoc ‘nolueris et debueris’ te 
si minu’ delectat, quod reyviov Isocrateium est,” etc. 

4 As the Platonic dialectic does (Phileb. 58 c-p, ef. What 
Plato Said, p. 611) in contrast with the rhetorician, the 
lawyer (Theaet. 172 p-x) and the eristic (huthydem. 272 B, 
Hipp. Maj. 288 D). 

e Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 102, Psalm cxxxviii. 6 “the proud 
he knoweth afar off.” 

1 Cf. Phaedrus 253 b with Theaetet. 187 c, and Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, p. 48. 

9 Cf. on 489 a. 

a Cf. Aristot. Met. 984 b 10, 984 a 19. 
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neither city nor polity nor man either will ever be 
perfected until some chance compels this uncorrupted 
remnant of philosophers, who now bear the stigma of 
uselessness, to take charge of the state whether they 
wish it or not, and constrains the citizens to obey them, 
or else until by some divine inspiration ^ a genuine 
passion for true philosophy takes possession ? either 
of the sons of the men now in power and sovereignty 
or of themselves. To affirm that either or both of 
thesethings cannot possibly come to pass is, I say, quite 
unreasonable. Only in that case could we be justly 
ridiculed as uttering things as futile as day-dreams are.° 
Isnotthatso?” ‘‘Itis.”’ ‘‘If,then, the best philosophi- 
cal natures have ever been constrained to take charge 
of the state in infinite time past,’ or now are in some 
barbaric region ¢ far beyond our ken, or shall hereafter 
be, we are prepared to maintain our contention‘ that 
the constitution we have described has been, is, or 
will be? realized* when this philosophic Muse has 
taken control of the state.* Itis not a thing impossible 
to happen, nor are we speaking of impossibilities. 
That it is dificult we too admit.” ‘‘ I also think so,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ But themultitude—are you going tosay ?— 


Laws 676 a-s; also Isoc. Panath. 204-205, seven hundred 
years seemed a short time. e Cf. Phaedo 78 a. 

f For the ellipsis of the first person of the verb cf. Parmen. 
137 c, Laches 180 a. The omission of the third person is 
_very frequent. 

9 Cf. 492 £, Laws 711 E, 739 c, 888 E. 

* Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii, and ibid. on 472 8, and What 
Plato Said, p. 564, also infra 540 p, Newman, Aristot. Pol. 
i. p. 377. 

This is what I have called the ABA style. Cf. 599 E, 
Apol. 20 c, Phaedo 57 3, Laches 185 a, Protag. 344 c, Theaet, 
185 a, 190 sB, etc. It is nearly what Riddell calls binary 
structure, Apology, pp. 204-217. 
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does not think so,” said I. “ That may be,” he said. 
“ My dear fellow,” said I, ‘‘ do not thus absolutely 
condemn the multitude.t They will surely be of 
another mind if in no spirit of contention but sooth- 
ingly and endeavouring to do away with the dispraise 
of learning you point out to them whom you mean 
by philosophers, and define as we recently did their 
nature and their pursuits so that the people may not 
suppose you to mean those of whom they are thinking. 
Or even if they do look at them in that way, are you 
still going to deny that they will change their opinion 
and answer differently? Ordo you think that anyone 
is ungentleto the gentle or grudging to the ungrudging 
if he himself is ungrudging ® and mild? I will antici- 
pate you and reply that I think that only in some 
few and not in the mass of mankind is so ungentle or 
harsh a temper to be found.” “ And I, you may be 
assured,” he said, “ concur.” “ And do you not also 
concur ° in this very point that the blame for this harsh 
attitude of the many towards philosophy falls on that 
riotous crew who have burst in? where they do not 
belong, wrangling with one another,? filled with spite’ 


4118, Laws 888 a, edyvxlas Laws 791 c, Thompson on Meno 
78 ©, Aristot. Topics 112 a 32-38, Eurip. Heracleidae 730 
dopadds, Shakes. Rich. III. v. v. 37 “ Reduce these bloody 
days again.” 

° For a similar teasing or playful repetition of a word cf. 
517 c, 394 B, 449 c, 470 B-C. 

4 For the figure of the «dos or revel rout cf. Theaet. 184 a, 
Aesch. Ag. 1189, Eurip. Jon 1197, and, with a variation of the 
image, Virgil, Aen. i. 148 and Tennyson, ‘ Lucretius”: 

As crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors. 

e Cf. Adam ad loc. and Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 121. 

f Isoc. Antid. 260 seems to take this term to himself; cf. 
Panath. 249, Peace 65, Lysias xxiv. 24 wodumpdyuwy elul xal 
Opacus kal pirarexOjuwy, Demosth, xxiv, 6, 
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and always talking about persons,” a thing least þe- 
fitting philosophy?” “ Least of all, indeed,” he 


XIII. “ For surely, Adeimantus, the man whose 
mind is truly fixed on eternal realities ? has no leisure 
to turn his eyes downward upon the petty affairs of 
men, and so engaging in strife with them to be filled 
with envy and hate, but he fixes his gaze upon the 
things of the eternal and unchanging order, and 
seeing that they neither wrong nor are wronged by 
one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, 
he will endeavour to imitate them and, as far as may 
be, to fashion himself in their likeness and assimilate° 
himself to them. Or do you think it possible not to 
imitate the things to which anyone attaches himself 
with admiration?” ‘“‘ Impossible,” he said. “Then 
the lover of wisdom associating with the divine order 
will himself become orderly and divine in the measure 
permitted to man.? But calumny ° is plentiful every- 
where.” “ Yes, truly.” “If, then,” I said, “ some 
Boethius, Cons. iii. 8 .“respicite caeli spatium ... et 
aliquando desinite vilia mirari,” Dante, Purg. 14: 


The heavens call you and o’er your heads revolving 
Reveal the lamps of beauty ever burning; 

Your eyes are fixed on earth and goods dissolving, 
Wherefore He smites you, He, the all-discerning. 


Cf. Arnold, “ A Summer Night,” in fine: 
. you remain 
A world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, etc. 


© ddonototcGac suggests the opolwors Oéw Theaet. 1768. Cf, 
What Plato Said, p. 578. 

¢ Cf. on 493 D, and for the idea 383 c. 

e Cf. Hamlet ut. i. 141 “‘ thou shalt not escape calumny,” 
Bacchylides 12 (13). 202-203 Bporay ðè puos mavreco. pév 
cory ÈT’ Epyose | 
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compulsion € is laid upon him to practise stamping on 
the plastic matter of human nature in public and 
private the patterns that he visions there,’ and not 
merely to mould ° and fashion himself, do you think 
he will prove a poor craftsman ĉ of sobriety and justice 
and all forms of ordinary civic virtue?” ‘‘ By no 
means,” he said. “‘ But if the multitude become 
aware that what we are saying of the philosopher is 
true, will they still be harsh with philosophers, and will 
they distrust our statement that no city could ever be 
blessed unless its lineaments were traced / by artists 
who used the heavenly model?” “They will not be 
harsh,” he said, “ if they perceive that. But tell 
me, what is the manner of that sketch you have in 
mind?” ‘“ They will take the city and the characters 
of men, as they might a tablet, and first wipe it clean—” 
no easy task. But at any rate you know that this 
would be their first point of difference from ordinary 


1275 b 29 with Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 229. Cf. 
395 c Onutoupyovs éAevOepias, Theages 125 a dnuoupyov . . . TS 
copias. 

‘Cf. Laws 968 a pods traits õņnuosclais àperaîs, Phaedo 
82 a and supra, Vol. I. on 430c. Brochard, “ La Morale 
de Platon,” L’ Année Philosophique, xvi. (1905) p. 12 “La 
justice est appelée une vertu populaire.’ This is a little 
misleading if he means that justice itself is “une vertu 
populaire.” 

Í For õıaypáyerav cf. 387 B and Laws 778 a. See also 
Stallbaum ad loc. 

9 Cf. Vol. I. on 426 p. This is one of the passages that 
may be used or misused to class Plato with the radicals. 
Cf. 541 a, Laws 736 a-s, Polit. 293 D, Euthyphro 2 D-3 a. 
H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 36, says, * Plato 
claimed that before his Republic could be established the 
adult population must be killed off.” 

Cf. however Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxix, What Plato Said, 
p. 83, and infra, p. 76, note a on 502 B. 
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reformers, that they would refuse to take in hand 
either individual or state or to legislate before they 
either received a clean slate or themselves made it 
clean.” “ And they would be right,” he said. 
“ And thereafter, do you not think that they would 
sketch the figure of the constitution?” “ Surely.” 
“ And then, I take it, in the course of the work 
they would glance * frequently in either direction, at 
justice, beauty, sobriety and the like as they are in 
the nature of things,’ and alternately at that which 
they were trying to reproduce in mankind, mingling 
and blending from various pursuits that hue of 
the flesh, so to speak, deriving their judgement from 
that likeness of humanity ° which Homer too called 
when it appeared in men the image and likeness of 
God.*” “ Right,” he said. “ And they would erase 
one touch or stroke and paint in another until 
in the measure of the possible’ they had made 
the characters of men pleasing and dear to God 
as may be.” “That at any rate’ would be the 
fairest painting.” “ Are we then making any im- 
pression on those who you said” were advancing to 
attack us with might and main? Can we convince 
them that such a political artist of character and such 
a painter exists as the one we then were praising when 
our proposal to entrust the state to him angered them, 
and are they now in a gentler mood when they hear 
what we are now saying?” “Much gentler,” he said, 


i. 26. 65 “divina mallem ad nos.” Cf. also Tim. 90 a, 
Phaedr. 249 c. 

The modern reader may think of Tennyson, In Mem. 
cviii. ‘“ What find I in the highest place But mine own 
phantom chanting hymns?” Cf. also Adam ad loc. 

¢ Cf. 500 p and on 493 D. 

t For yoov cf. supra, Vol. I. on 334 a. I Cf. AT4 A. 
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“if they are reasonable.” “ How can they controvert 
it*? Will they deny that the lovers of wisdom are 
lovers of reality and truth?” ‘‘ That would be 
monstrous,’ he said. ‘“‘ Or that their nature as we 
have portrayed it is akin to the highest and best ? ” 
“ Not that either.” ‘‘ Well, then, can they deny that 
such a nature bred in the pursuits that befit it will 
be perfectly good and philosophic so far as that can 
be said of anyone? Or will they rather say it of 
those whom we have excluded?” ‘‘ Surely not.” 
“ Will they, then, any longer be fierce with us when 
we declare that, until the philosophic class wins 
control, there will be no surcease of trouble for city 
or citizens nor will the polity which we fable? in 
words be brought to pass in deed?” “They will 
perhaps be less so,” he said. ‘‘ Instead of less so, 
may we not say that they have been altogether 
tamed and convinced, so that for very shame, if 
for no other reason, they may assent?” “Certainly,” 
said he. 

XIV. “ Let us assume, then,” said I, “ that they 
are won over to this view. Will anyone contend that 
there is no chance that the offspring of kings and 
rulers should be born with the philosophic nature ? ” 
“ Not one,” he said. ‘‘ And can anyone prove that if 
so born they must necessarily be corrupted? The 
difficulty ° of their salvation we too concede ; but that 
in all the course of time not one of all could be saved, 
will anyone maintain that?” “How could he?” 
“ But surely,” said I, “ the occurrence of one such is 

> Cf. 376 D, Laws 632 E, 841 c, Phaedr. 276 E. 
Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 13, says Plato uses the 
word utos only once of his own myths, Polit. 268 £. 

¢ Cf. Laws 711 D rd xaXerdv, and 495 a-s. 

© Cf. 494 a. ws 
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enough,’ if he has a state which obeys him,? to realize® 
allthat nowseemssoincredible.”’ ‘ Yes, oneis enough,” 
he said. “ For if such a ruler,” I said, “ ordains the 
laws and institutions that we have described it is surely 
not impossible that the citizens should be content to 
carry them out.” ““Bynomeans.” “‘ Would it, then, 
be at all strange or impossible for others to come to the 
opinion to which we have come4?” “I think not,” 
said he. ‘‘ And further that these things are best, if 
possible, has already, I take it, been sufficiently 
shown.” “ Yes, sufficiently.” ‘‘ Our present opinion, 
then, about this legislation is that our plan would be 
best if it could be realized and that this realization 
is difficult? yet not impossible.” ‘* That is the con- 
clusion,” he said. 

XV. “ This difficulty disposed of, we have next to 
speak of what remains, in what way, namely, and as a 
result of what studies and pursuits, these preservers * 
of the constitution will form a part of our state, and 
at what ages they will severally take up each study.” 
“ Yes, we have to speak of that,” he said. “ I gained 
nothing,” I said, ‘ by my cunning’ in omitting hereto- 
fore * the distasteful topic of the possession of women 
and procreation of children and the appointment of 
rulers, because I knew that the absolutely true and 
right way would provoke censure and is difficult of 
realization; for now I am none the less compelled 

3 Cf. Epist. vii. 327 B-c, viii. 357 8 ff. 

¢ Cf. 502 a, Campbell’s note on Theaet. 144 a, and Wila- 
mowitz, Platon, ii. p. 208. 

‘ Cf. on 412 a-B and 497 c-p, Laws 960 B. 463 B is not 
quite relevant. 

For rò opór cf. Euthydem. 293 D, 297 D, Gorg. 183 a, 
Herod. v. 18 rotiro ovdév civar opór, Symp. 214 a TÒ cbgicpa, 
: Laches 183 b. 

4 Cf. 423 £. 
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to discuss them. The matter of the women and 
children has been disposed of,* but the education of 
the rulers has to be examined again, I may say, from 
the starting-point. We were saying, if you recollect, 
that they must approve themselves lovers of the state 
when tested? in pleasures and pains, and make it 
apparent that they do not abandon ° this fixed faith 4 
under stress of labours or fears or any other vicissi- 
tude, and that anyone who could not keep that faith 
must be rejected, while he who always issued from 
the test pure and intact, like gold tried in the fire,’ is 
to be established as ruler and to receive honours in | 
life and after death and prizes as well.f Something 
of this sort we said while the argument slipped by 
with veiled face 9 in fear * of starting t our present de- 
bate.” ‘‘Most true,” he said; “ I remember.” “We 
shrank, my friend,” I said, “from uttering the 
audacities which have now been hazarded. But now 
let us find courage for the definitive pronouncement 
that as the most perfect’ guardians we must establish 
philosophers.” ‘“‘ Yes, assume it to have been said,” 
said he, ‘‘ Note, then, that they will naturally be few,* 
for the different components of the nature which we 
said their education presupposed rarely consent to 


o Cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Epist. vii. 340 a. For the per- 
sonification of the Adyos cf. What Plato Said, p. 500 on 
Protag. 361 a-B. So too Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 108 “sed ita tetra 
sunt quaedam, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.”’ 

h Cf. 387 B. 

i Cf. the proverbial uh xwety rà åxivnra, do not move the 
immovable, ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie,” in Laws 684 D-E, 
9138. Cf. also Phileb. 16 c, and the American idiom “ start 
something.”’ 

j e 503 D. 341 B, 340 E, 342 D. 

k Cf. on 494 4 
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grow in one ; but for the most part these qualities 
are found apart.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. 
Facility in learning, memory, sagacity, quickness of 
apprehension and their accompaniments, and youth- 
ful spirit and magnificence in soul are qualities, you 
know, that are rarely combined in human nature wii 
a disposition to live orderly, quiet, and stable lives ; ¢ 
but such men, by reason of their quickness,’ are driven 
about just as chance directs, and all steadfastness is 
gone out of them.” “ You speak truly,” he said. 
‘And on the other hand, the steadfast and stable 
temperaments, whom one could rather trust in use, 
and who in war are not easily moved and aroused to 
fear, are apt to act in the same way ° when confronted 
with studies. They are not easily aroused, learn with 
difficulty, as if benumbed,? and are filled with sleep 
and yawning when an intellectual task is set them.” 
“It is so; he said. ‘‘ But we affirmed that a man 
must partake of both temperaments in due and fair 
combination or else participate in neither the highest ¢ 
education nor in honours nor in rule.” “And rightly,” 
he said. “‘ Do younotthink, then, that sucha blend will 
be a rare thing?” “‘Of course.” “They must, then, 
be tested in the toils and fears and pleasures of which 
we then spoke,’ and we have also now to speak of a 


after @rerat. The right meaning can be got from any of the 
texts in a good viva voce reading. 

Plato’s contrast of the two temperaments disregards the 
possible objection of a psychologist that the adventurous 
temperament is not necessarily intellectual. Cf. supra on 
375 c, and What Plato Said, p. 573 on Theaet. 144 a-s, Cic. 
Tusc. v. 24. d Cf. Theaet. 144 a ff. 

e A touch of humour in a teacher. 

* For the figure cf. Meno 80 a, 84 B and c. 

¢ Lit. “ most precise.” Cf. Laws 965 B åkpıßeorépav maiðelar, 

7 In 412 c ff. 
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point we then passed by, that we must exercise them 
in many studies, watching them to see whether their 
nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most 
difficult studies or whether it will faint and flinch @ as 
men flinch in the trials and contests of the body.” 
~ That is certainly the right way of looking at it,” he 
said. ‘‘ But what do you understand by the greatest 
studies ? ” 
XVI. “ You remember, I presume,” said I, “ that 
after distinguishing three kinds? in the soul, we estab- 
lished definitions of justice, sobriety, bravery and 
wisdom severally.” “ If I did not remember,” he 
said, “ I should not deserve to hear the rest.” “ Do 
you also remember what was said before this? ” 
“What?” “ We were saying, I believe, that for 
the most perfect discernment of these things another 
longer way ° was requisite which would make them 
plain to one who took it, but that it was possible 
to add proofs on a par with the preceding discussion. 
And you said that that was sufficient, and it was on 
this understanding that what we then said was said, 
falling short of ultimate precision as it appeared to 
me, but if it contented you it is for you to say.” 
~ Well,” he said, “it was measurably satisfactory to 
me, and apparently to the rest of the company.” 


The outcome of such an education is described as the vision 
of the idea of good, which for ethics and politics means a 
restatement of the provisional psychological definition of the 
cardinal virtues in terms of the ultimate elements of human 
welfare. For metaphysics and cosmogony the vision of the 
idea of good may mean a Seaniadiint interpretation of the 
universe and the interpretation of all things in terms of 
benevolent design. That is reserved for poetical and mythical 
treatment in the Timaeus. The Republic merely glances at 
the thought from time to time and returns to its own theme. 
Cf. also Introd., p. xxxv. 
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“ Nay, my friend,” said I,“ a measure of such things 
that in the least degree falls short of reality proves 
no measure at all. For nothing that is imperfect is 
the measure of anything,’ though some people some- 
times think that they have already done enough? and 
that there is no need of further inquiry.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said, “ many experience this because of 
their sloth.” “‘ An experience,” said I, “ that least 
of all befits the guardians of a state and of its laws.” 
“That seems likely,” he said. “ Then,” said I, 
“such a one must go around ¢ the longer way and must 
labour no less in studies than in the exercises of the 
body ; or else, as we were just saying, he will never 
come to the end of the greatest study and that which 
most properly belongs to him.” “ Why, are not 
these things the greatest? ” said he; “but is there 
still something greater than justice and the other 
virtues we described ? ” “ There is not only some- 
thing greater,’ I said, “ but of these very things we 
need not merely to contemplate an outline? as now, 
but we must omit nothing of their most exact 
elaboration. Or would it not be absurd to strain every 
nerve ĉ to attain to the utmost precision and clarity 
of knowledge about other things of trifling moment 
and not to demand the greatest precision for the 


d Cf. Menex. 234 a, Charm. 158 c, Symp. 204 a, Epist. 
vii. 341 A. 

From here to the end of this Book the notes are to be used 
in connexion with the Introduction, pp. xxiii-xxxvi, where the 
idea of good and the divided line are discussed. 

e Cf. Phaedr. 274 a. 

4 ie. sketch, adumbration. The óroypaġń is the account 
of the cardinal virtues in Bk. iv. 428-433. 

* For rav roeiv cf. on 488 c, for ovvrewoudvous Luthydem. 
288 D. 
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greatest? matters?” “It would indeed, ”? he said; 
“but do you suppose that anyone will let you go 
without asking what is the greatest study and with 
what you think it is concerned? ” “ By no means,” 
said I; “but do you ask the question. You cer- 
tainly have heard it often, but now you either do not 
apprehend or again you are minded to make trouble 
for me by attacking the argument. I suspect it is 
rather the latter. For you have often heard® that the 
greatest thing tolearn is the idea of good4 by reference 
towhich®? just things’ and all the rest become useful and 
beneficial. And now I am almost sure you know that 
this is what I am going to speak of and to say further 
that we have no adequate knowledge of it. And if we 
do not know it, then, even if without the knowledge of 
this we should know all other things never so well, 
you are aware that it would avail us nothing, just as 
no possession either is of any avail’ without the posses- 
sion of the good. Ordo you think there is any profit” 
in possessing everything except that which is good, 
or in understanding all things else apart from the 


Plato is unwilling to confine his idea of good to a formula 
and so seems to speak of it asa mystery. It was so regarded 
throughout antiquity (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 27), and by a 
majority of modern scholars. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s 
Republic, pp. 188-189, What Plato Said, pp. 72, 230-231, 
Introd. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and Vol. II. pp. xxvii, xxxiv. 

e Lit. “the use of which,” i.e. a theory of the cardinal 
virtues is scientific only if deduced from an ultimate sanction 
or ideal. 

f The omission of the article merely gives a vaguely 
generalizing colour. It makes no difference. 

¢ For the idiom ovdév öġeňos cf. Euthyph. 4 €, Lysis 208 £, 
supra 365 B, Charm. 155 E, etc. 

A Cf. 427 a, Phaedr. 275 c, Cratyl. 387 a, Euthyd. 288 E, 
Laws 751 B, 944 D, ete, 
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good while understanding and knowing nothing that is 
fair and good?” “ No, by Zeus, I do not,” he said. 
XVII. “ But, furthermore, you know this too, that 

the multitude believe pleasure? to be the good, and 
the finer® spirits intelligence or knowledge.*” “Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ And you are also aware, my friend, that 
those who hold this latter view are not able to point 
out what knowledge? it is but are finally compelled 
to say that it is the knowledge of the good.” “ Most 
absurdly,” he said. “Is it not absurd,” said I, “if 
while taunting us with our ignorance of the good they 
turn about and talk to us as if we knew it? For they 
say it is the knowledge of the good,’ as if we under- 
stood their meaning when they utter’ the word 
‘good.’ ” “ Most true,” he said. “ Well, are those 
who define the good as pleasure infected with any less 
confusion” of thought than the others? Or are not 
they in like manner‘ compelled to admit that there 


vols. See Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 650. The demand 
for specification is frequent in the dialogues. Cf. Huthyph. 
13 D, geen 192 ©, Gorg. 451 a, Charm. 165 c-x, Ale. I. 
124 © ff. 

! There is no “the ” in the Greek. Emendations are idle. 
Plato is supremely indifferent to logical precision when it 
makes no difference for a reasonably intelligent reader. Cf. 
my note on Phileb. 11 s-c in Class. Phil. vol. iii, (1908) 
pp. 343-345. 

9 p0éyEwvrat logically of mere physical utterance (cf. Theaet. 
157 8), not, I think, as Adam says, of high-sounding oracular 
utterance. 

a Lit. “ wandering,” the mark of error. Cf. 484 B, Lysis 
213 £, Phaedo 79 c, Soph. 230 s, Phaedr. 263 B, Parmen. 135 £, 
Laws 962 D. 

t kal oro: is an illogical idiom of over-particularization. 
The sentence begins generally and ends specifically. Plato 
does not care, since the meaning is clear. Cf. Protag. 336 c, 
Gorg. 456 ç-D, Phaedo 62 a. 
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are bad pleasures*?”’ “ Most assuredly.” “The 
outcome is, I take it, that they are admitting the same 
things to be both good and bad, are they not?” 
“ Certainly.” “ Then is it not apparent that there 
are many and violent disputes? about it?” “ Of 
course. “ And again, is it not apparent that while 
in the case of the just and the honourable many would 
prefer the semblance° without the reality in action, 
possession, and opinion, yet when it comes to the good 
nobody is content with the possession of the appear- 
ance but all men seek the reality, and the semblance 
satisfies nobody here?” “ Quite so,” he said. 
“ That, then, which every soul pursues and for its sake 
does all that it does, with an intuition @ of its reality, 
but yet baffled’ and unable to apprehend its nature 
adequately, or to attain to any stable belief about it 
as about other things,’ and for that reason failing of 
any possible benefit from other things,—in a matter 
of this quality and moment, can we, I ask you, allow 
a like blindness and obscurity in those best citizens 4 


1173 a, 1094 a ob rdvra plera, Zeller, Aristot. i. pp. 344-345, 
879, Boethius iii. 10, Dante, Purg. xvii. 127-129. 

‘ Cf. Phileb. 64 a uavrevréov. Cf. Arnold’s phrase, God 
and the Bible, chap. i. p. 23 “approximate langua 
thrown out as it were at certain great objects whisk the 
human mind augurs and feels after.” 

7 As throughout the minor dialogues. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 71. | 
__ 9 Because, in the language of Platonic metaphysics, it is 
the rapovsia ro dyadot that makes them good; but for the 
practical purpose of ethical theory, because they need the 
sanction. Cf. Introd. p. xxvii, and Montaigne i. 24 ‘‘ Toute 
aultre science est dommageable à celuy qui n’a la science de 
la bonté.” 

* As in the “longer way” Plato is careful not to commit 
himself to a definition of the ideal or the sanction, but 
postulates it for his guardians. 
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to whose hands we are to entrust all things?” 
“ Least of all,” he said. “I fancy, at any rate,” said 
J, “ that the just and the honourable, if their relation 
and reference to the good is not known,* will not have 
secured a guardian ® of much worth in the man thus 
ignorant, and my surmise is that no one will under- 
stand them adequately before he knows this.” “You 
surmise well,” he said. ‘‘ Then our constitution will 
have its perfect and definitive organization ® only when 
such a guardian, who knows these things, oversees it.” 

XVIII. “ Necessarily,” he said. “But you your- 
self, Socrates, do you think that knowledge is the 
good or pleasure or something else and different ? ” 
“ What a man it is,” said I; “ you made it very plain? 
long ago that you would not be satisfied with what 
others think about it.” “ Why, it does not seem 
right to me either, Socrates,” he said, “ to be ready to 
state the opinions of others but not one’s own when 
one has occupied himself with the matter so long.’ ” 
“ But then,” said I, “ do you think it right to speak 
as having knowledge about things one does not 
know?” “ By no means,” he said, “as having 
knowledge, but one ought to be willing to tell as his 
opinion what he opines.” “ Nay,” said I, “ have 
you not observed that opinions divorced from know- 
ledge’ are ugly things? The best of them are 
blind. Or do you think that those who hold some 

¢ For the personal construction cf. 348 £, Isoc. To Nic. 1. 
karagavys is a variation in this idiom for ĝos. Cf. also 
Theaet. 189 c, Symp. 221 B, Charm. 162 c, ete. | 

* Cf. 367 D-E. 

7 This is not a contradiction of Meno 97 B, Theaet. 201 B-C, 


and Phileb. 62 a-s, but simply a different context and 
: ee ony Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47, nn. 338 
and 339. 


s Cf. on 484 c, Phaedr. 270 £. 
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true opinion without intelligence differ appreciably 
from blind men who go the right way?” “ They 
do not differ at all,” he said. “Is it, then, ugly things 
that you prefer to contemplate, things blind and 
crooked, when you might hear from others what is 
luminous® and fair?” “Nay, in heaven’s name, 
Socrates,” said Glaucon, “ do not draw back, as it 
were, at the very goal.’ For it will content us if 
you explain the good even as you set forth the 
nature of justice, sobriety, and the other virtues.” 
“It will right well? content me, my dear fellow,” I 
said, “ but I fear that my powers may fail and that 
in my eagerness I may cut a sorry figure and become 
a laughing-stock.4 Nay, my beloved, let us dismiss 
for the time being the nature of the good in itself ;¢ for 
to attain to my present surmise of that seems a pitch 
above the impulse that wings my flight to-day.” But 
of what seems to be the offspring of the good and 
most nearly made in its likeness? I am willing to 
speak if you too wish it, and otherwise to let the 
matter drop.” “ Well, speak on,” he said, “ for you 
will duly pay me the tale of the parent another time.” 
“I could wish,” I said, “ that I were able to make 
Cf. my interpretation of Iliad i. in fine, Class. Phil. xxii. 
(1927) pp. 222-293, 

‘ Cf. More, Principia Ethica, p. 17 ‘Good, then, is 
indefinable; and yet, so far as I know, there is only one 
ethical writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, who has clearly 
recognized and stated this fact.” 

7 This is not superstitious mysticism but a deliberate 
refusal to confine in a formula what requires either a volume 
ora symbol. See Introd. p. xxvii, and my Idea of Good in 
Plato's Republic, p. 212. Tà viv repeats rò viv elvai (cf. Tim. 
48 c), as the evasive phrase eicaiéis below sometimes lays the 
topic on the table, never to be taken up again. Cf. 347 E 
and 430 c. 

¢ Cf. Laws 897 v-2, Phaedr. 246 a. 
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and you to receive the payment and not merely as 
now the interest. But at any rate receive this 
interest * and the offspring of the good. Have a care, 
however, lest I deceive you unintentionally with a 
false reckoning of the interest.” “ We will do our 
best,” he said, “‘ to be on our guard. Only speak on.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “after first coming to an understanding 
with you and reminding you of what has been said 
here before and often on other occasions.®”’ ‘‘ What?’ 
said he. “ We predicate ‘to be ’* of many beautiful 
things and many good things, saying of them severally 
that they are, and so define them in our speech.” “We 
do.” “ And again, we speak of a self-beautiful and of a 
good that is only and merely good, and so, in the 
case of all the things that we then posited as many, 
we turn about and posit each as a single idea or 
aspect, assuming it to be a unity and call it that 
which each really is.¢” “It is so.” “And the one 
class of things we say can be seen but not thought, 
while the ideas can be thought but not seen.” ‘ By 
all means.” “ With which of the parts of ourselves, 
with which of our faculties, then, do we see visible 
things?” “ With sight,” he said. “ And do we 
not, I said, “ hear audibles with hearing, and per- 
ceive all sensibles with the other senses ? ” “ Surely.” 
“ Have you ever observed,” said I, “ how much the 
è Cf. 475 ef. Plato as often begins by a restatement of 
the theory of ideas, i.e. practically of the distinction between 
the concept and the objects of sense. Cf. Rep. 596 a ff., 
Phaedo 108 sB ff. 
¢ The modern reader will never understand Plato from 
— that talk about “‘ Being.” Cf. What Plato Said, 
Prg ô čørww is technical for the reality of the ideas. Cf. 
Phaedo 75 8, D, 78 D, Parmen. 129 8, Symp. 211 c, Rep. 490 B, 
532 a, 597 a. 
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greatest expenditure the creator of the senses has 
lavished on the faculty of seeing and being seen ? è ” 
“Why, no, I have not,” he said. “ Well, look at it 
thus. Do hearing and voice stand in need of another 
medium ° so that the one may hear and the other be 
heard, in the absence of which third element the 
one will not hear and the other not be heard?” 
“ They need nothing,” he said. ‘ Neither, I fancy,” 
said I,“ do many others, not to say that none require 
anything of the sort. Or do you know of any?” 
“ Not I,” he said. “ But do you not observe that 
vision and the visible do have this further need ? ” 
“How?” “ Though vision may be in the eyes and 
its possessor may try to use it, and though colour be 
present, yet without the presence of a third thing 4 
specifically and naturally adapted to this purpose, 
you are aware that vision will see nothing and the 
colours will remain invisible.¢ ” ‘“ What / is this thing 
of which you speak?” he said. “The thing,” I 
said, “ that you call light.” ‘‘ You say truly,” he 
replied. “ The bond, then, that yokes together visi- 
bility and the faculty of sight is more precious by no 
slight form” than that which unites the other pairs, 
if light is not without honour.” “It surely is far 
from being so,” he said. 


But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought 
Except the sunbeams in the air do shine; 
So the best soul with her reflecting thought 
Sees not herself without some light divine. 


f Plato would not have tried to explain this loose colloquial 
genitive, and we need not. 
°? The loose Herodotean-Thucydidean-Isocratean use of 
iiéa. Cf. Laws 689 D kal Tò cuxpórarov eldos, ** Form” 
over-translates lôég here, which is little more than a synonym 
for yévos above. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 250. 
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XIX. “ Which one can you name of the divinities 
in heaven 4 as the author and cause of this, whose light 
makes our vision see best and visible things to be 
seen?” ‘Why, the one that you too and other people 
mean,” he said; “ for your question evidently refers to 
the sun.” “Is not this, then, the relation of vision to 
that divinity?” “What?” “Neither vision itself nor 
its vehicle, which we call the eye, is identical with the 
sun. “ Why, no.” “ But it is, I think, the most 
sunlike ¢ of all the instruments of sense.” ‘‘ By far the 
most.” “ And does it not receive the power which 
it possesses as an influx, as it were, dispensed from 
the sun?” “ Certainly.” “ Is it not also true that 
the sun is not vision, yet as being the cause ¢ thereof 


Mediaeval writers have much to say of Plato’s mysterious 
Tagathon. Aristotle, who rejects the idea of good, uses 
raya0dv in much the same way. 

It is naive to take the language of Platonic unction too 
literally. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 394 ff. 

e Cf. 509 a, Plotinus, Enn. i. 6. 9 où yap â» morore elev 
dpOaruos rov Hrcoecdhs wh yeyevnuévos and vi. 7. 19, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 25. 63 in fine “quod si in hoc mundo fieri sine deo 
non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Archimedes 
sine divino ingenio potuisset imitare,” Manilius ii. 115: 

quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere nosse, 
et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum ? 
Goethe’s 


War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt es nie erblicken, 


and Goethe to Eckermann, Feb. 26, 1824: “ Hätte ich nicht 
die Welt durch Anticipation bereits in mir getragen, ich ware 
mit sehenden Augen blind geblieben.” 

3 Cf. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 113: 


Behold a fit resemblance of this truth, 
The Sun begetteth both colours and sight . . ., ete. 
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is beheld by vision itself? ” “That is so,” he said. 
“ This, then, you must understand that I meant by the 
offspring of the good * which the good begot to stand 
in a proportion ? with itself: as the good is in the in- 
telligible region to reason and the objects of reason, 
so is this in the visible world to vision and the objects 
of vision.” ‘‘ How is that?” he said; “ explain 
further.” ‘‘ You are aware,” I said, “ that when the 
eyes are no longer turned upon objects upon whose 
colours the light of day falls but that of the dim 
luminaries of night, their edge is blunted and they 
appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell 
in them.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ But when, I 
take it, they are directed upon objects illumined by 
the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside 
in these same eyes.” “Certainly.” “ Apply this 
comparison to the soul also in this way. When it is 
firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality 
shine resplendent ° it apprehends and knows them and 
appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to 
that region which is mingled with darkness, the world 
of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its 
edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and 
thither, and again seems as if it lacked reason.” “ Yes, 
it does.” ‘‘ This reality, then, that gives their truth to 
the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing 
nig e ideas as a whole. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
ý >’ Cf. Gorg. 465 s-c, infra 510 a-s, 511 E, 530 D, 534 a, 
576 c, Phaedo 111 a-B, Tim. 29 c, 32 a-s. For åváňoyov 
in this sense cf. 511 £, 534 a, Phaedo 110 D. 

e Plato’s rhetoric is not to be pressed. Truth, being, the 
good, are virtual synonyms. Still, for Plato’s ethical and 
political philosophy the light that makes things intelligible 
is the idea of good, i.e. the “sanction,” and not, as some 
commentators insist, the truth. 
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to the knower, you must say is the idea ¢ of good, and 
you must conceive it as being the cause of knowledge, 
and of truth in so far as known.? Yet fair as they both 
are, knowledge and truth, in supposing it to be some- 
thing fairer still¢ than these you will think rightly 
of it. But as for knowledge and truth, even as in 
our illustration it is right to deem light and vision 
sunlike, but never to think that they are the sun, so 
here it is right to consider these two their counter- 
parts, as being like the good or boniform,? but to think 
that either of them is the good is not right. Still 
higher honour belongs to the possession and habit f of 
the good.” ‘An inconceivable beauty you speak of,” 
he said, “ if it is the source of knowledge and truth, 
and yet itself surpasses them in beauty. For you 
surely cannot mean that it is pleasure.” “ Hush,” 


to admit that expression has done justice to it. But Plato 
the rationalist distinctly draws the line between his religious 
language thrown out at an object and his definite logical and 
p actical conclusions. Cf. e.g. Meno 81 D-E. 

4 dya0oe59 occurs only here in classical Greek literature. 
Plato quite probably coined it for his purpose. 

¢ There is no article in the Greek. Plato is not scrupulous 
to ep Euin good and the good here. Cf. on 505 c, p. 89, 
note f. 

f tis is not yet in Plato quite the technical Aristotelian 
“habit.” However Protag. 344 c approaches it. Cf. also 
Phileb. 11 D, 41 c, Ritter-Preller, p. 285. 

Plato used many words in periphrasis with the genitive, 
e.g. tis Laws 625 c, yéveots Laws 691 8, Tim. 73 B, 76 E, 
poipa Phaedr. 255 B, 274 ©, Menex. 249 B, dicots Phaedo 
109 £, Symp. 186 B, Laws 729 c, 845 D, 944 n, etc. He may 
have chosen étis here to suggest the ethical aspect of the 
good as a habit or possession of the soul. The introduction 
of 4jd0v4 below supports this view. Some interpreters think 
it=7d dyabdr ws ëxe which is possible but rather pointless. 

s For où yap d4mou cf. Apol. 20 c, Gorg. 455 a, Euthyph. 
13 a. 
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said I, “ but examine the similitude of it still further 
in this way.” “ How?” “ The sun, I presume you 
will say, not only furnishes to visibles the power of 
visibility but it also provides for their generation and 
growth and nurture though it is not itself generation.” 
“ Of course not.” “In like manner, then, you are 
to say that the objects of knowledge not only receive 
from the presence of the good their being known, but 
their very existence and essence is derived to them 
from it, though the good itself is not essence but still 
transcends essence ? in dignity and surpassing power.” 

XX. And Glaucon very ludicrously ¢ said, ““ Heaven 
save us, hyperbole? can no further go.” “‘ The fault 
is yours, I said, “ for compelling me to utter my 
thoughts about it.” “ And don’t desist,” he said, 
“ but at least ê expound the similitude of the sun, if 
there is anything that you are omitting.” “‘ Why, cer- 
tainly,’ I said,“ I am omitting a great deal.” “ Well, 


in Neoplatonism and all similar philosophies. Cf. Plotinus 
xvii. 1, Dionysius Areop. De divinis nominibus, ii. 2, Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. p. 87. 

¢ He is amused at Socrates’ emphasis. Fanciful is Wila- 
mowitz’ notion (Platon, i. p. 209) that the laughable thing 
is Glaucon’s losing control of himself, for which he com- 
pares Aristoph. Birds 61. Cf. the extraordinary comment 
of Proclus, p. 265. 

The dramatic humour of Glaucon’s surprise is Plato’s way 
of smiling at himself, as he frequently does in the dialogues. 
Cf. 536 sB, 540 B, Lysis 223 sB, Protag. 340 £, Charm. 175 £, 
Cratyl. 426 B, Theaet. 200 B, 197 p, etc. Cf. Friedlander, 
Platon, i. p. 172 on the Phaedo. 

3 “What a comble!’’ would be nearer the tone of the 
Greek. There is no good English equivalent for ùrepporĝs. 
Cf. Sir Thomas T}rowne’s remark that “nothing can be 
said hyperbolically of God.” The banter here relieves the 
strain, as is Plato's manner. 

° Cf. 502 a, Symp. 222 £, Meno 86 E. 
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don’t omit the least bit,” he said. “ I fancy,” I said, 
“that I shall have to pass over much, but nevertheless 
so far as it is at present practicable J shall not will- 
ingly leave anything out.” “ Do not,” he said. 
“ Conceive then,” said I, “ as we were saying, that 
there are these two entities, and that one of them is 
sovereign over the intelligible order and region and the 
other over the world of the eye-ball, not to say the 
sky-ball,* but let that pass. You surely apprehend the 
two types, the visible and the intelligible.” “I do.” 
“ Represent them then, as it were, by a line divided” 
into two unequal’ sections and cut each section again 
in the same ratio (the section, that is, of the visible 
and that of the intelligible order), and then as an ex- 
pression of the ratio of their comparative clearness 
and obscurity you will have, as one of the sections of 
the visible world, images. By images 4? I mean, first, 
shadows, and then reflections in water and on surfaces 
of dense, smooth and bright texture, and everything 
of that kind, if you apprehend.” “Ido.” “ As the 
second section assume that of which this is a likeness 
or an image, that is, the animals about us and all plants 
and the whole class of objects made by man.” “Iso 
assume it,” he said. “ Would you be willing to say,” 
said I, “that the division in respect of reality and truth 
or the opposite is expressed by the proportion:*® as is 
the opinable tothe knowableso is the likeness to that of 
which it is a likeness ? ” “I certainly would.” “ Con- 
sider then again the way in which we are to make the 
division of the intelligible section.” “ In what way? ” 
little more plausible to make the sections unequal. But again 
there is doubt which shall be longer, the higher as the more 
honourable or the lower as the more multitudinous. Cf. Plut. 


Plat. Quest. 3. 4 Cf. supra 402 B, Soph. 266 B-C. 
* Cf. supra on 508 c, p. 103, note b, 
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“ By the distinction that there is one section of it 
which the soul is compelled to investigate by treating 
as images the things imitated in the former division, 
and by means of assumptions from which it proceeds 
not up to a first principle but down to a conclusion, 
while there is another section in which it advances 
from its assumption to a beginning or principle that 
transcends assumption,” and in which it makes no use 
of the images employed by the other section, relying 
on ideas? only and progressing systematically through 
ideas.” “I don’t fully understand ° what you mean 
by this,” he said. “ Well, I will try again,” said I, “‘ for 
you will better understand after this preamble. For 
I think you are aware that students of geometry and 
reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd 
and the even and the various figures and three kinds 
of angles and other things akin to these in each 
branch of science, regard them as known, and, treat- 
ing them as absolute assumptions, do not deign to 
render any further account of them 4 to themselves or 
others, taking it for granted that they are obvious to 
everybody. They take their start from these, and 
pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, 
conclude with that for the investigation of which they 
set out.” “ Certainly,” he said, “ I know that.” 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 79, note c on 347 a and p. 47, note f on 
338 D; What Plato Said, p. 503 on Gorg. 463 D. 

å Aristot. Top. 100 b 2-3 où def yap év rais éwiornpovixais 
dpxais érefnreicGat rò da ri, exactly expresses Plato’s thought 
and the truth, though Aristotle may have meant it mainly 
for the principle of non-contradiction and other first principles 
of logic. Cf. the mediaeval “contra principium negantem 
non est disputandum.” A teacher of geometry will refuse 
to discuss the psychology of the idea of space, a teacher of 
chemistry will not permit the class to ask whether matter is 
“real.” 
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“ And do you not also know that they further make 
use of the visible forms and talk about them, though 
they are not thinking of them but of those things of 
which they are a likeness, pursuing their inquiry for 
the sake of the square as such and the diagonal as 
such, and not for the sake of the image of it which 
they draw*? And so in all cases. The very things 
which they mould and draw, which have shadows and 
images of themselves in water, these things they treat 
in their turn è as only images, but what they really 
seek is to get sight of those realities which can be 
seen only by the mind.*”’ “ True,” he said. 

XXI. “‘ This then is the class that I described as 
intelligible, it is true, but with the reservation first 
that the soul is compelled to employ assumptions in 
the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first prin- 
ciple because of its inability to extricate itself from 
and rise above its assumptions, and second, that it 
uses as images or likenesses the very objects that are 
themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below 
them, and that in comparison with these latter °’ are 
esteemed as clear and held in honour.” “ I under- 
stand,” said he, “that you are speaking of what falls 
under geometry and the kindred arts.” “ Under- 
stand then,” said I, “that by the other section of 
the intelligible I mean that which the reason” itself 
lays hold of by the power of dialectics,’ treating its 

e The loosely appended dative éxelvois is virtually a dative 
absolute. Cf. Phaedo 105 a. Wilamowitz’ emendation (Platon, 
ii. p. 384) to mpds éxeiva, kal éxelvors rests on a misunder- 
standing of the passage. 

f The translation of this sentence is correct. But cf. 
Adam ad loc. 

? \éyos here suggests both the objective personified argu- 


ment and the subjective faculty. 
a Cf. 533 a. Phileb. 57 £. 
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assumptions not as absolute beginnings but literally 
as hypotheses,” underpinnings, footings,® and spring- 
boards so to speak, to enable it to rise to that which 
requires no assumption and is the starting-point of 
all, and after attaining to that again taking hold of 
the first dependencies from it, so to proceed down- 
ward to the conclusion, making no use whatever of 
any object of sense? but only of pure ideas moving 
on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas.¢ ” 
“ I understand,” he said; “ not fully, for it is no 
slight task that you appear to have in mind, but I do 
understand that you mean to distinguish the aspect 

of reality and the intelligible, which is contemplated 
by the power of dialectic, as something truer and 
more exact than the object of the so-called arts and 
sciences whose assumptions are arbitrary starting- 
points. And though it is true that those who con- 
template them are compelled to use their understand- 
ing / and not their senses, yet because they do not go 
back to the beginning in the study of them but start 
from assumptions you do not think they possess true 


¢ This is one of the passages that are misused to attribute 
to Plato disdain for experience and the perceptions of the 
senses. Cf. on 530 sB, p. 187, notec. The dialectician is able 
to reason purely in concepts and words without recurring 
to images. Plato is not here considering how much or 
little of his knowledge is ultimately derived from experience. 

¢ The description undoubtedly applies to a metaphysical 
philosophy that deduces all things from a transcendent first 
principle. I have never denied that. The point of my 
interpretation is that it also describes the method which 
distinguishes the dialectician as such from the man of science, 
and that this distinction is for practical and educational 
purposes the chief result of the discussion, as Plato virtually 
says in the next few lines. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 233-234. 
f dcavoig here as in 511 a is general and not technical. 
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intelligence * about them although è the things them- 
selves are intelligibles when apprehended in con- 
junction with a first principle. And I think you call 
the mental habit of geometers and their like mind or 
understanding ° and not reason because you regard 
understanding as something intermediate between 
opinion and reason.” “ Your interpretation is quite 
sufficient,” I said; “and now, answering to? these 
four sections, assume these four affections occurring 
in the soul: intellection or reason for the highest, 
understanding for the second ; assign belief’ to the 
third, and to the last picture-thinking or conjecture,’ 
and arrange them in a proportion,’ considering that 
they participate in clearness and precision in the same 
degree as their objects partake of truth and reality.” 
“ I understand,” he said; “ I concur and arrange them 
as you bid.” 
faculty inferior to voôs, but, as Plato says, the terminology 
does not matter. The question has been much and often 
idly discussed. 
For ¿ri cf. Polit. 280 a, Gorg. 463 B. 

e wioris is of course not “faith ” in Plato, but Neoplaton- 
ists, Christians, and commentators have confused the two 
ideas hopelessly. 


f elxacia undoubtedly had this connotation for Plato. 
¢ Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note b. 
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I. “ Next,” said I, “* compare our nature in respect 
of education and its lack to such an experience as 
this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterranean 
cavern * with a long entrance open ? to the light on its 
entire width. Conceive them as having their legs 
and necks fettered* from childhood, so that they 


to a cave, Diels i.2 269. Cf. Wright, loc. cit. Wright refers 
it to the Cave of Vari in Attica, pp. 140-142. Others have 
supposed that Plato had in mind rather the puppet and 
marionette shows to which he refers. Cf. Diès in Bulletin 
Budé, No. 14 (1927) pp. 8 f. 

The suggestiveness of the image has been endless. The 
most eloquent and frequently quoted passage of Aristotle’s 
early writings is derived from it, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 37. 
It is the source of Bacon’s “idols of the den.” Sir Thomas 
Browne writes in Urn Burial: “ We yet discourse in Plato’s 
den and are but embryo philosophers.” Huxley’s allegory 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk” in Evolution and Ethics, 

p. 47 ff. is a variation on it. Berkeley recurs to it, Siris, 
§ 263. The Freudians would have still more fantastic inter- 
pretations. Cf. Jung, Analytic Psych. p. 232. Eddington 
perhaps glances at it when he attributes to the new physics 
the frank realization that physical science is concerned with 
a world of shadows. Cf. also Complete Poems of Henry 
More (ed. Grossart), p. 44: 

Like men new made contriv’d into a cave 
That ne’er saw light, but in that shadowy pit 
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave, ete, 


> Cf. Phaedo 111 c avaremwrapévous. 
° Cf. Phaedo 67 D. 
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remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, 
and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. 
Picture further the light from a fire burning higher 
up and at a distance behind them, and between the 
fire and the prisoners and above them a road along 
which a low wall has been built, as the exhibitors of 
puppet-shows ° have partitions before the men them- 
selves, above which they show the puppets.” “ All 
that I see,” he said. ““ See also, then, men carrying > 
past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above 
the wall, and human images and shapes of animals 
as well, wrought in stone and wood and every material, 
some of these bearers presumably speaking and 
others silent.” “A strange image you speak of,” he 
said,“ and strange prisoners.” ‘“‘ Like to us,” I said; 
“for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these 
men would have seen anything of themselves or of 
one another except the shadows cast from the fire 
on the wall of the cave that fronted them?” “ How 
could they,” he said, “if they were compelled to 
hold their heads unmoved through life?” “ And 
again, would not the same be true of the objects 
carried past them?” “Surely.” “If then they 
were able to talk to one another, do you not think 
that they would suppose that in naming the things 

¢ H. Rackham, Class. Rev. xxix. pp. 77-78, suggests that 
the rots @avyaromroots Should be translated “‘at the marion- 
ettes” and be classed with xavots rpayqdois (Pseph. ap. 


Dem. xviii. 116). For the dative he refers to Kuehner-Gerth, 
II. i. p. 445. 

è The men are merely a part of the necessary machinery 
of the image. Their shadows are not cast on the wall. The 
artificial objects correspond to the things of sense and opinion 
in the divided line, and the shadows to the world of reflec- 
tions, eikóves, 
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that they saw! they were naming the passing objects?” 
“ Necessarily.” “And if their prison had an echo? 
from the wall opposite them, when one of the passers- 
by uttered a sound, do you think that they would 
suppose anything else than the passing shadow to 
be the speaker?” “By Zeus, I do not,” said he. 
“Then in every way such prisoners would deem 
reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the 
artificial objects.” “Quite inevitably,” he said. 
“ Consider, then, what would be the manner of the 
release? and healing from these bonds and this folly 
if in the course of nature? something of this sort 
should happen to them: When one was freed from 
his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and 
turn his head around and walk and to lift up his eyes 
to the light, and in doing all this felt pain and, because 
of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was unable to 
discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, 
what do you suppose would be his answer if someone 
told him that what he had seen before was all a cheat 
and an illusion, but that now, being nearer to reality 


really apply to the objects.. Ideas and particulars are hom- 
onymous. Assuming a slight illogicality we can get some- 
what the same meaning from the text ratrd. “ Do you 
not think that they would identify the passing objects 
(which strictly speaking they do not know) with what they 
saw?” 

Cf. also P. Corssen, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1913, 
p. 286. He prefers ovx atrd and renders: “Sie würden in 
can wa sie sähen, das Vorübergehende selbst zu benennen 
glauben.” 

> The echo and the voices (515 a) merely complete the 
picture. 

¢ Cf, Phaedo 67 D Abew, and 82 D Aúset Te Kal KaBappp. 
dots became technical in Neoplatonism. ; 

¢ Lit. “ by nature.” gdors in Plato often suggests reality 
and truth. | 
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and turned toward more real things, he saw more 
truly? And if also one should point out to him each 
of the passing objects and constrain him by questions 
to say what it is, do you not think that he would be 
at a loss ° and that he would regard what he formerly 
saw as more real than the things now pointed out 
to him?” ‘“‘ Far more real,” he said. 

II. “ And if he were compelled to look at the light 
itself, would not that pain his eyes, and would he not 
turn away and flee to those things which he is able 
to discern and regard them as in very deed more 
clear and exact than the objects pointed out?” 
“It is so,” he said. “And if,” said I, “ someone 
should drag him thence by force up the ascent è which 
is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had 
drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not 
think that he would find it painful to. be so haled 
along, and would chafe at it, and when he came out 
into the light, that his eyes would be filled with its 
beams so that he would not be able to see ° even one of 
the things that we call real?” “Why, no, not im- 
mediately,” he said. “‘ Then there would be need 
of habituation, I take it, to enable him to see the 
things higher up. And at first he would most easily 
discern the shadows and, after that, the likenesses 
or reflections in water? of men and other things, 
and later, the things themselves, and from these he 
would go on to contemplate the appearances in the 
heavens and heaven itself, more easily by night, look- 
ing at the light of the stars and the moon, than by day 


“anagogical” virtue and interpretation. Cf. Leibniz, ed. 
Gerhardt, vii. 270. 
~ © Cf. Laws 897 pv, Phaedo 99 D. 
a Cf. Phaedo 99 b. Stallbaum says this was imitated by 
Themistius, Orat. iv. p. 51 B. 
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the sun and the sun’s light.*”" “ Of course.” “And 
so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon 
the sun itself and see its true nature, not by reflections 
in water or phantasms of it in an alien setting,” but in 
and by itself in its own place.” “ Necessarily,” he 
said. “ And at this point he would infer and con- 
clude that this it is that provides the seasons and the 
courses of the year and presides over all things in the 
visible region, and is in some sort the cause ° of all these 
things that they had seen.” “Obviously,” he said, 
“that would be the next step.” “‘ Well then, if he 
recalled to mind his first habitation and what passed 
for wisdom there, and his fellow-bondsmen, do you 
not think that he would count himself happy in the 
change and pity them? ?”’ “ He would indeed.” “ And 
if there had been honours and commendations among 
them which they bestowed on one another and prizes 
for the man who is quickest to make out the shadowsas 
they pass and best able to remember their customary 
precedences, sequences and co-existences,’ andsomost 
successful in guessing at what was to come, do you 
think he would be very keen about such rewards, and 
that he would envy and emulate those who were 
honoured by these prisoners and lorded it among 
them, or that he would feel with Homer / and greatly 
v opets cxias é., “ne sol umbrarum, quas videbant, auctor 
fuisse dicatur, cum potius earum rerum, quarum umbras vide- 
bant, fuerit auctor.” a Cf. on 486 a, p. 10, note a. 

¢ Another of Plato’s anticipations of modern thought. This. 
is precisely the Humian, Comtian, positivist, pragmatist view 
of causation. Cf. Gorg. 501 a rpp kal éumreplg prhyny 
óvo» cwtouérn rod elwObros yiyvecbat, *‘ relying on routine and 
habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to 
result.” (Loeb tr.) 


f Odyss. xi. 489. The quotation is almost as apt as that 
at the beginning of the Crito. 
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prefer while living on earth to be serf of another, a 
landless man, and endure anything rather than opine 
with them and live that life?” “Yes,” he said,“ I 
think that he would choose to endure anything rather 
than such a life.” ‘‘ And consider this also,” said I, 
“if such a one should go down again and take his old 
place would he not get his eyes full? of darkness, thus 
suddenly coming out of the sunlight ? ” “ He would 
indeed.” ‘‘ Now if he should be required to contend 
with these perpetual prisoners in ‘ evaluating ’ these 
shadows while his vision was still dim and before his 
eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time re- 
quired for habituation would not be very short—would 
he not provoke laughter,’ and would it not be said of 
him that he had returned from his journey aloft with 
his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while even to 
attempt the ascent? And if it were possible to lay 
hands on and to kill the man who tried to release 
them and lead them up, would they not kill him °? ” 
“ They certainly would,” he said. 

III. “ This image then, dear Glaucon, we must 
apply as a whole to all that has been said, likening 
the region revealed through sight to the habitation 
of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power 
of the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and 
the contemplation of the things above is the soul’s 

¢ An obvious allusion to the fate of Socrates. For other 
stinging allusions to this cf. Gorg. 486 B, 521 c, Meno 100 
s-c. Cf. Hamlet’s “ Wormwood, wormwood ” (rmx. ii. 191). 
The text is disputed. See crit. note. A. Drachmann, “ Zu 
Platons Staat,” Hermes, 1926, p. 110, thinks that an ofe: or 
something like it must be re seo as having preceded, 
at least in Plato’s thought, and that daoxreivew can be 
taken as a gloss or variant of droxrewdvac and the correct 
reading must be Aafely, kal droxrewivat dv. See also Adam 
ad loc. 
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ascension to the intelligible region,® you will not miss 
my surmise, since that is what you desire to hear. 
But God knows? whether it is true. But, at any rate, 
my dream as it appears to me is that in the region 
of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen 
is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs 
point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the 
cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, 
giving birth® in the visible world to light, and the 
author of light and itself in the intelligible world 
being the authentic source of truth and reason, and 
that anyone who is to act wisely4 in private or public 
must have caught sight of this.” “ I concur,” he 
said, “so far as I am able.” ‘“‘ Come then,” I said, 
“and join me in this further thought, and do not be 
surprised that those who have attained to this height 
are not willing® to occupy themselves with the affairs 
of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge and 
the yearning for that sojourn above. For this, I 
take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of 
our image holds.” “Yes, it is likely.” “And again, 
do you think it at all strange,” said I, “if a man 
returning from divine contemplations to the petty 
miseries‘ of men cuts a sorry figure?’ and appears most 
ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the gloom, 
and before he has become sufficiently accustomed 


e Cf. 506 E. 
¢ This is the main point for the Republic. The significance 


of the idea of good for cosmogony is just glanced at and 
reserved for the Timaeus. Cf. on 508 B, p. 102, note a and 
pp. 505-506. For the practical application cf. Meno 81 D-E. 
See also Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 
¢ Cf. 521 a, 345 £, and Vol. I. on 347 D, p. 81, note d. 
1 CS. 346 £. 
° Cf. Theaet. 174 c doxnpoctvy. 
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to the environing darkness, he is compelled in court- 
rooms ¢ or elsewhere to contend about the shadows of 
justice or the images? that cast the shadows and to 
wrangle in debate about the notions of these things 
in the minds of those who have never seen justice 
itself?” “It would be by no means strange,” he 
said. “‘ But a sensible man,” I said, “ would re- 
member that there are two distinct disturbances of 
the eyes arising from two causes, according as the 
shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to 
light,¢ and, believing that the same thing happens 
to the soul too, whenever he saw a soul perturbed 
and unable to discern something, he would not laugh? 
unthinkingly, but would observe whether coming 
from a brighter life its vision was obscured by the 
unfamiliar darkness, or whether the passage from the 
deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous world 
and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision.® 
And so’ he woulddeem the one happyin its experience 
and way of life and pity the other, and if it pleased 
him to laugh at it, his laughter would be less laugh- 
able than that at the expense of the soul that had 
~ come down from the light above.” “ That is a very 
fair statement,” he said. 

IV. “ Then, if this is true, our view of these 
matters must be this, that education is not in reality 
what some people proclaim it to be in their profes- 


e Aristotle, De an. 422 a 20 f. says the over-bright is déparoy 
but otherwise than the dark. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 175 D-E. 

s Lit. “or whether coming from a deeper ignorance into a 
more luminous world, it is dazzled by the brilliance of a 
greater light.” 

f i.e. only after that. For oðrw 6% in this sense cf. 484 D, 
429 D, 443 £, Charm, 171 E, 
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sions. What they aver is that they can put true 
knowledge into a soul that does not possess it, as if 
they were inserting? vision into blind eyes.” “They 
do indeed,” he said. “ But our present argument 
indicates,” said I, “that the true analogy for this 
indwelling power in the soul and the instrument 
whereby each of us apprehends is that of an eye that 
could not be converted to the light from the darkness 
except by turning the whole body. Even so this 
organ of knowledge must be turned around from 
the world of becoming together with the entire 
soul, like the scene-shifting periact ° in the theatre, 
until the soul is able to endure the contemplation 
of essence and the brightest region of being. And 
this, we say, is the good,? do we not?” “Yes.” 
“ Of this very thing, then,” I said, “ there might be 
an art, an art of the speediest and most effective 
shifting or conversion of the soul, not an art of pro- 
ducing vision in it, but on the assumption that it 
possesses vision but does not rightly direct it and 
does not look where it should, an art of bringing this 
about.” “Yes, that seems likely,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
writers; but others do not consider this conclusive evidence, 
as a number of classical plays seem to have required some- 
thing of the sort. Cf. O. Navarre in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 
Machine, p. 1469. 

: 4 Hard-headed distaste for the unction or seeming mysti- 
cism of Plato’s language should not blind us to the plain 
meaning. Unlike Schopenhauer, who affirms the moral 
will to be unchangeable, Plato says that men may be preached 
and drilled into ordinary morality, but that the degree of 
their intelligence is an unalterable endowment of nature. 
Some teachers wili concur. 

e Plato often. distinguishes the things that do or do not 
admit of reduction to an art or science. Cf. on 488 £, p. 22, 
noteb. Adam is mistaken in taking it “ Education (h ra:dela) 
would be an art,” etc. 
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the other so-called virtues * of the soul do seem akin 
to those of the body. For it is true that where they 
do not pre-exist, they are afterwards created by 
habit® and practice. But the excellence of thought,° 
it seems, is certainly of a more divine quality, a thing 
that never loses its potency, but, according to the 
direction of its conversion, becomes useful and bene- 
ficent, or, again, useless and harmful. Have you 
never observed in those who are popularly spoken of 
as bad, but smart men,@ how keen is the vision of the 
little soul, how quick it is to discern the things that 
interest it,’ a proof that it is not a poor vision which 
it has, but one forcibly enlisted in the service of 
evil, so that the sharper its sight the more mischief 
it accomplishes?” “I certainly have,” he said. 
“ Observe then,” said I, “ that this part of such a 
soul, if it had been hammered from childhood, and 
had thus been struck free? of the leaden weights, so 
that all virtues except wisdom could be acquired habitually 


¢ Plato uses such synonyms as ¢pévyots, cola, vois, Sudvota, 
etc., as suits his purpose and context. He makes no attempt 
to define and discriminate them with impracticable Aristo- 
telian meticulousness. 

3 Cf. Theaet. 176 D, Laws 689 c-p, Cic. De offic. i. 19, and 
also Laws 819 a. 

e Cf. Theaet. 195 a, ibid. 173 a opixpol. . . Tas uxds, 
Marcus Aurelius’ ypuydpiov ef Baordiwy vexpdv, Swinburne’s 
“ A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man ” 
(‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine,” in fine), Tennyson's “ If half the little 
soul is dirt.” 

f Lit. “ Toward which it is turned.” 

¢ The meaning is plain, the precise nature of the image 
that carries it is doubtful. Jowett’s “circumcision’’ was 
suggested by Stallbaum’s “ purgata ac circumcisa,”’ but 
carries alien associations. The whole may be compared 
with the incrustation of the soul, infra 611 c-p, and with 
Phaedo 81 8 f. 
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to speak, of our birth and becoming, which attaching 
themselves to it by food and similar pleasures and 
gluttonies turn downwards the vision of the soul 4 
—if, I say, freed from these, it had suffered a con- 
version towards the things that are real and true, 
that same faculty of the same men would have been 
most keen in its vision of the higher things, just as 
it is for the things toward which it is now turned.” 
“Tt is likely,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,” said I, “is 
not this also likely è and a necessary consequence of 
what has been said, that neither could men who 
are uneducated and inexperienced in truth ever 
adequately preside over a state, nor could those 
who had been permitted to linger on to the end 
in the pursuit of culture—the one because they 
have no single aim ° and purpose in life to which all 
their actions, public and private, must be directed, 
and the -others, because they will not voluntarily 
engage in action, believing that while still living 
they have been transported to the Islands of the 
Blest.” “True,” he said. “It is the duty of us, the 
founders, then,” said I, “ to compel the best natures 
to attain the knowledge which we pronounced 
the greatest, and to win to the vision of the good, 
to scale that ascent, and when they have reached 
the heights and taken an adequate view, we must 
not allow what is now permitted.” “What is that ? ” 
“That they should linger there,” I said, “ and refuse 


e sxorév: this is what distinguishes the philosophic states- 
man from the opportunist politician. Cf. 452 x, Laws 
962 a-B, D, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 18, n. 102. 

3 Cf. 540 B, Gorg. 526 c, infra 520 D èv rw xadapg and 
Phaedo 114 c, 109 8. Because they will still suppose that 
they are “building Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land ” (Blake). 
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to go down again® among those bondsmen and share 
their labours and honours, whether they are of less or 
of greater worth.” “ Do you mean to say that we 
must do them this wrong, and compel them to live 
an inferior life when the better is in their power ? ” 

V. “You have again forgotten,® my friend,” said I, 
“ that the law is not concerned with the special happi- 
ness of any class in the state, but is trying to produce 
this condition *® in the city as a whole, harmonizing 
and adapting the citizens to one another by per- 
suasion and compulsion,’ and requiring them to im- 
part to one another any benefite which they are 
severally able to bestow upon the community, and 
that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it 
may allow each to take what course pleases him, but 
with a view to using them for the binding together of 
the commonwealth.” ‘“ True,” he said, “ I did for- 
get it.” “ Observe, then, Glaucon,” said I, “ that 
we shall not be wronging, either, the philosophers who 
arise among us, but that we can justify our action 
when we constrain them to take charge of the other 
citizens and be their guardians For we will say to 
them that it is natural that men of similar quality 
who spring up in other cities should not share in the 
labours there. For they grow up spontaneously? from 
no volition of the government in the several states, 
and it is justice that the self-grown, indebted to none 
for its breeding, should not be zealous either to pay 


be for the good of the whole state cf. 420 B ff., 466 a, 341-342, 
Laws 715 B, 757 D, 875 4. 

! Noblesse oblige. This idea is now a commonplace of 
communist orations. 

9 airéparor: cf. Protag. 320 a, Euthyd. 282 c. For the 
thought that there are a few men naturally good in any 
state cf. also Laws 951 B, 642 c-p. 
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to anyone the price of its nurture.” But you we have 
engendered for yourselves and the rest of the city 
to be, as it were, king-bees ® and leaders in the hive. 
=- You have received a better and more complete 
education *° than the others, and you are more capable 
of sharing both ways of life. Down you must go4 
then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others 
and accustom yourselves to the observation of the 
obscure things there. For once habituated you will 
discern them infinitely è better than the dwellers 
there, and you will know what each of the ‘ idols ’* is 
and whereof it is a semblance, because you have seen 
the reality of the beautiful, the just and the good. 
So our city will be governed by us and you with 
waking minds, and not, as most cities now which are 
inhabited and ruled darkly as in a dream? by men 
who fight one another for shadows * and wrangle for 
office as if that were a great good, when the truth is 
that the city in which those who are to rule are least 
eager to hold office must needs be best administered 
and most free from dissension, and the state that gets 
the contrary type of ruler will be the opposite of this.” 
Purity and Perfection of this Lower World.” This is taking 
Plato somewhat too literally and confusing him with 
Plotinus. 

e For pvply cf. Eurip. Androm. 701. 

7 i.e. images, Bacon’s “ idols of the den.” 

” Plato is fond of the contrast, rap . . . övap. Cf. 476 c, 
Phaedr. 277 D, Phileb. 36 ©, 65 £, Polit. 277 D, 278 E, 
Theaet. 158 B, Rep. 574 D, 576 B, Tim. 71 £, Laws 969 B, 
also 533 B-c. 

* Cf. on 586 c, p. 393; Shelley, Adonais st. 39 “ keep with 
phantoms an unprofitable strife”; Arnold, “ Dover Beach ”; 


... adarkling plain... 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
$ Cf. on 517 c, p. 131, note e. 
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“ By all means,” he said. “ Will our alumni, then, 
disobey us when we tell them this, and will they refuse 
to share in the labours of state each in his turn while 
permitted to dwell the most of the time with one 
another in that purer world 4?” *“ Impossible,” he 
said: “for we shall be imposing just commands on men 
whoare just. Yet they will assuredly approach office as 
an unavoidable necessity,’ and in the opposite temper 
from that of the present rulers in our cities.” “‘ For 
the fact is, dear friend,” said I, “if you can discover a 
better way of life than office-holding for your future 
rulers, a well-governed city becomes a possibility. 
For only in such a state will those rule who are really 
rich, not in gold, but in the wealth that makes happi- 
ness—a good and wise life. But if, being beggars and 
starvelings * from lack of goods of their own, they turn 
to affairs of state thinking that it is thence that they 
should grasp their own good, then it is impossible. 
For when office and rule become the prizes of con- 
tention,’ such a civil and internecine strife’ destroys 
the office-seekers themselves and the city as well.” 
“ Most true,” he said. “ Can you name any other 
type or ideal of life that looks with scorn on political 
office except the life of true philosophers 7?”’ I asked. 
“No, by Zeus,” he said. “ But what we require,” I 
said, “is that those who take office” should not be 
lovers ofrule. Otherwise there will be a contest with 
rival lovers.” “Surely.” “What others, then, will 
you compel to undertake the guardianship of the city 


e Cf. supra 347 D, Laws 715 a, also 586 c and What Plato 
Said, p. 627, on Laws 678 £, Isoc. Areop. 24, Pan. 145 and 146. 

! Cf. Eurip. Heracleidae 415 oixetos jn wodeuos eEapreverat. 
-9 Cf. infra 580 o ff., pp. 370 ff. 

* lévai éri in erotic language means “to woo.” Cf. on 
489 D, p. 26, note b, also 347 c, 588 B, 475 c. 
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than those who have most intelligence of the prin- 
ciples that are the means of good government and 
who possess distinctions of another kind and a life 
that is preferable to the political life?” ‘‘ No 
others,” he said. 

VI. “ Would you, then, have us proceed to consider 
how such men may be produced in a state and how 
they may be led upward ¢ to the light even as some ® 
are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?” 
“Of course I would.” ‘‘So this, it seems, would not 
be the whirling of the shell¢ in the children’s game, 
but a conversion and turning about of the soul from 
a day whose light is darkness to the veritable day— 
that ascension ¢ to reality of our parable which we will 
affirm to be true philosophy.” “‘ By all means.” 
“ Must we not, then, consider what studies have the 
power to effect this?” “Of course.” ‘‘ What, then, 
Glaucon, would be the study that would draw the 
soul away from the world of becoming to the world 
of being? A thought strikes me while I speak ¢: Did 
we not say that these men in youth must be athletes 
secondary and subordinate. So, e.g. Urwick, The Message 
of Plato, pp. 66-67, is mistaken when he says “... Plato 
expressly tells us that his education is designed simply and 
solely to awaken the spiritual faculty which every soul 
contains, by ‘wheeling the soul round and turning it away 
from the world of change and decay.’ He is not concerned 
with any of those ‘excellences of mind’ which may be pro- 
duced by training and discipline, his only aim is to open the 
eye of the soul . . .”’ The general meaning of the sentence 
is plain but the text is disputed. See crit. note. 

e A frequent pretence in Plato. Cf. 370 a, 525 c, Euthy- 
phro 9 c, Laws 686 c, 702 sB, Phaedr. 262 c with Fried- 
lander, Platon, ii. p. 498, Laws 888 p with Tayler Lewis, Plato 
against the Atheists, pp. 118-119. Cf. also Vol. I. on 
394 D-E, and Isoc. Antid. 159 évOupoduar è peratd rAéywr, 
Panath. 127. 
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of war?” “We did.” ‘‘ Then the study for which 
we are seeking must have this additional? qualifica- 
tion.” “ What one?” “ That it be not useless to 
soldiers.” “‘ Why, yes, it must,” he said, “ if that is 
possible.” “‘ But in our previous account they were 
educated in gymnastics and music.*”’ ‘“‘ They were,” 
he said. “ And gymnastics, I take it, is devoted ¢ to 
that which grows and perishes; for it presides over 
the growth and decay of the body.*” “‘ Obviously.” 
“Then this cannot be the study that we seek.” “No.” 
“Is it, then, music, so far as we have already de- 
scribed it?” ” “Nay, that,” he said, “ was the counter- 
part of gymnastics, if you remember. It educated 
the guardians through habits, imparting by the 
melody a certain harmony of spirit that is not science,” 
and by the rhythm measure and grace, and also 
qualities akin to these in the words of tales that are 
fables and those that are more nearly true. But it 
included no study that tended to any such good as 
you are now seeking.” ‘‘ Your recollection is most 
exact, I said; “for in fact it had nothing of the 
kind. But in heaven’s name, Glaucon, what study 
could there be of that kind? For all the arts were 
in our opinion base and mechanical.” “Surely; 


interest Plato much and is, after one or two repetitions, 
dropped. 

4 Cf. supra 376 £ ff. 

+ For reretraxe cf. Tim. 90 B rerevraxére, 

S Cf. 376 ©. This is of course no contradiction of 410 c. 

¢ The ordinary study of music may cultivate and refine 
feeling. Only the mathematics of music would develop the 
power of abstract thought. 

* Knowledge in the true sense, as contrasted with opinion 
or habit. 

+ Cf. supra, p. 49, note e, on 495 x. This idea is the 
source of much modern prejudice against Plato. l 
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and yet what other study is left apart from musie, 
gymnastics and the arts?” “ Come,” said I, “if we 
are unable to discover anything outside of these, let us 
take something that applies to all alike." ”?” “What?” 
“ Why, for example, this common thing that all arts 
and forms of thought? and all sciences employ, and 
which is among the first things that everybody must 
learn.” “‘What?” he said. ‘‘ This trifling matter,’ ” 
I said, “ of distinguishing one and two and three. I 
mean, in sum, number and calculation. Is it not 
true of them that every art and science must neces- 
sarily partake of them?” “ Indeed it is,” he said. 
“The art of war too ? ” said I. “ Most necessarily,” 
he said. “‘Certainly,then,” said I,“ Palamedes4 in the 
play is always making Agamemnon appear a most 
ridiculous è general. Have you not noticed that he 
affirms that by the invention of number he marshalled 
the troops in the army at Troy in ranks and companies 
and enumerated the ships and everything else as if 
before that they had not been counted, and Aga- 
memnon apparently did not know how many feet 
he had if he couldn't count ? And yet what sort of a 
general do you think he would be in that case?” 
“ A very queer one in my opinion,” he said, “ if that 
was true.” 

VII. “ Shall we not, then,” I said, ‘“‘ set down as a 
study requisite for a soldier the ability to reckon and 


4 Palamedes, like Prometheus, is a “f culture hero,” who 
personifies in Greek tragedy the inventions and discoveries 
that produced civilization. Cf. the speech of Prometheus 
in Aesch. Prom. 459 ff. and Harvard Studies, xii. p. 208, 


n. 2. 
= e Quoted by later writers in praise of mathematics. Cf, 
Theo Smyrn. p. 7 ed. Gelder, For the necessity of mathe- 
matics cf. Laws 818 ¢. 
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number?" “ Most certainly, if he is to know any- 
thing whatever of the ordering of his troops—or 
rather if he is to be a man at all.” “ Do you observe 
then,” said I,“ in this study what Ido?” “ What?” 
It seems likely that it is one of those studies which 
we are seeking that naturally conduce to the awaken- 
ing of thought, but that no one makes the right use? of 
it, though it really does tend to draw the mind to 
essence and reality.” “What do you mean?” he 
said. “I will try,” I said, “ to show you at least my 
opinion. Do you keep watch and observe the things 
I distinguish in my mind as being or not being con- 
ducive to our purpose, and either concur or dissent, 
in order that here too we may see more clearly ° 
whether my surmise is right.” “ Point them out,” 
he said. “I do point them out,” I said, “ if you can 
discern that some reports of our perceptions do not 
provoke thought to reconsideration because the 
judgement? of them by sensation seems adequate,’ 
while others always invite the intellect to reflection 
because the sensation yields nothing that can be 
trusted” “ You obviously mean distant” appear- 
ances, he said, “and shadow-painting.*” “ You 
have quite missed my meaning,’”’ said I. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ? ” he said. “ The experiences that do not 
provoke thought are those that do not at the same 


e ixavws is not to be pressed here. 

t For obdev iyés ef. 496 c, 584 a, 589 c, Phaedo 69 B, 89 £, 
90 £, Gorg. 524 £, Laws 776 £, Theaet. 173 s, Eurip. Phoen. 
201, Bacch. 262, Hel. 746, etc. 

’ The most obvious cause of errors of judgement. Cf. Laws 
663 B. 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 137 on 365 c. 

_ £ The dramatic misapprehension by the interlocutor is one 
of Plato’s methods for enforcing his meaning. Of. on 529 a, 

p. 180, note a, Laws 792 B-c, 
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time issue in a contradictory perception.* Those that 
do have that effect I set down as provocatives, when 
the perception no more manifests one thing than its 
contrary, alike whether its impact ? comes from nearby 
or afar. An illustration will make my meaning 
plain. Here, we say, are three fingers, the little 
finger, the second and the middle.” “ Quite so,” he 
said. “ Assume that I speak of them as seen near 
at hand. But this is the point that you are to con- 
sider.” “What?” “Each one of them appears to 
be equally a finger,° and in this respect it makes no 
difference whether it is observed as intermediate or 
at either extreme, whether it is white or black, thick 
or thin, or of any other quality of this kind. For in 
none of these cases is the soul of most men impelled 
to question the reason and to ask what in the world 
is a finger, since the faculty of sight never signifies 
to it at the same time that the finger is the opposite 
of a finger.” “ Why, no, it does not,” he said. 
“Then,” said I, “it is to be expected that such a 
perception will not provoke or awaken? reflection and 
thought.” “It is.” “But now, what about the 
bigness and the smallness of these objects? Is our 
vision’s view of them adequate, and does it make no 
difference to it whether one of them is situated ¢ out- 
side or in the middle ; and similarly of the relation of 
561 c, Laws 791 c, 632 a, 637 a, Phileb. 21c; also accidere in 
Lucretius, e.g. iv. 882, ii. 1024-1025, iv. 236 and iii. 841, and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Das Blenden der Erscheinung, die sich an unsere 
Sinne drängt.” 

¢ This anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine that “ substances ” 
do not, as qualities do, admit of more or less. 

* We should never press synonyms which Plato employs 
for wouwdia of style or to avoid falling into a rut of 


terminology. 
* xeio@a: perhaps anticipates the Aristotelian category. 
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touch, to thickness and thinness, softness and hard- 
ness? And are not the other senses also defective in 
their reports of such things? Or is the operation of 
each of them as follows? In the first place, the sensa- 
tion that is set over the hard is of necessity related 
also to thesoft,* and it reports to the soul that thesame 
thing is both hard and soft to its perception.” “‘ It is 
so, he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “is not this again a 
case where the soul must be at a loss? as to what sig- 
nificance for it the sensation of hardness has, if the 
sense reports the same thing as also soft? And, 
similarly, as to what the sensation of light and heavy 
means by light and heavy, if it reports the heavy as 
light, and the light as heavy?” * Yes, indeed,” he 
said, ‘ these communications € to the soul are strange 
and invite reconsideration.” “ Naturally, then,” said 
I, “it is in such cases as these that the soul first 
summons. to its aid the calculating reason? and tries 
to consider whether each of the things reported to it 
is one or two.” “Of course.” “And if it appears 
to be two, each of the two is a distinct unit.’ ” 
p. 142, says * Mais Platon . . . n’avait-il pas dit qu’il était 
impossible de raisonner si ce n’est en partant d’une percep- 
tion?” citing Rep. 523-524, and Rodier, Aristot. De anima, 
i.p. 197. But that is not Plato’s point here. Zeller, Aristot. 
i. p. 166 (Eng.), also misses the point when he says “ Even 
as to the passage from the former to the latter he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion and 
fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass to the pure 
treatment of ideas.” 

° For épunveiar cf. Theaet. 209 a. 

* Cf. Parmen. 130 a rois doyiopg AapBavopuevors. 

* Cf. Theaet. 185 B, Laws 963 c, Sophist 254 p, Hipp. 
Major 301 p-x, and, for the dialectic here, Parmen. 143 D. 

’ Or, as the Greek puts it, “ both ‘one’ and ‘other.’” Cf. 
Vol. I. p. 516, note f on 476 a. For črepov cf. What Plato 
Said, pp. 522, 580, 887-588, 
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“Yes.” “If, then, each is one and both two, the 
very meaning * of ‘two’ is that the soul will conceive 
them as distinct.” For if they were not separable, 
it would not have been thinking of two, but of 
one. “ Right.” “Sight too saw the great and 
the small, we say, not separated but confounded.° 
Is not that so?” “Yes.” ‘“ And for 4 the clarifica- 
tion of this, the intelligence is compelled to con- 
template the great and small,¢ not thus confounded 
but as distinct entities, in the opposite way from 
sensation.” ‘“‘ True.” ‘‘ And is it not in some such 
experience as this that the question first occurs to us, 
what in the world, then, is the great and the small?” 
“ By all means.” “ And this is the origin of the 
designation ¿intelligible for the one, and visible for the 
other.” “Just so,” he said. 

VIII. “ This, then, is just what I was trying to 
explain a little while ago when I said that some things 
are provocative of thought and some are not, defining 
as provocative things that impinge upon the senses 
together with their opposites, while those that 
do not I said do not tend to awaken reflection.” 
“Well, now I understand,” he said, “ and agree.” 


of our attempt to form abstract and general ideas. My 
suggestion that this passage is the probable source of the 
notion which still infests the history of philosophy, that the 
reat-and-the-small was a metaphysical entity or principle in 
Plato’s later philosophy, to be identified with the indeter- 
minate dyad, has been disregarded. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 84. But it is the only plausible explanation that 
has ever been proposed of the attribution of that “ clotted 
nonsense’ to Plato himself. For it is fallacious to identify 
piiddov xai Frrov in Philebus 24 c, 25 c, 27 E, and else- 
where with the uéya kal opixpdv. But there is no limit to 
the misapprehension of texts by hasty or fanciful readers in 


any age. 
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“To which class, then, do you think number and 
the one belong*?” “I cannot conceive,” he said. 
“ Well, reason it out from what has already been 
said. For, if unity is adequately ® seen by itself or 
apprehended by some other sensation, it would not 
tend to draw the mind to the apprehension of essence, 
as we were explaining in the case of the finger. But 
if some contradiction is always seen coincidentally 
with it, so that it no more appears to be one than the 
opposite, there would forthwith be need of something 
to judge between them, and it would compel the soul 
to be at a loss and to inquire, by arousing thought in 
itself, and to ask, whatever then is the one as such, 
and thus the study of unity will be one of the studies 
that guide and convert the soul to the contemplation 
of true being.” ““ But surely,” he said, “ the visual 
perception of it © does especially involve this. For we 
see the same thing at once as one and as an indefinite 
plurality.” ““ Then if this is true of the one,” I said, 
“the same holds of all number, does it not?” “Of 
course.” “ But, further, reckoning and the science 
of arithmetic® are wholly concerned with number.” 
“ They are, indeed.” “ And the qualities of number 
appear to lead to the apprehension of truth.” “ Be- 
yond anything,’ he said. “ ‘Then, as it seems, these 
would be among the studies that we are seeking. 
For a soldier must learn them in order to marshal his 
troops, and a philosopher, because he must rise out of 


¢ This is the problem of the one and the many with which 
Plato often plays, which he exhaustively and consciously 
illustrates in the Parmenides, and which the introduction 
to the Philebus treats as a metaphysical nuisance to be dis- 
regarded in practical logic. We have not yet got rid of it, 
but have merely transferred it to psychology. 

* Cf. Gorg. 450 D, 451 B-c, 
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the region of generation and lay hold on essence or 
he can never become a true reckoner.*”’ “It is so,” he 
said. “ And our guardian is soldier and philosopher 
in one.” “Of course.” “It is befitting, then, 
Glaucon, that this branch of learning should be pre- 
scribed by our law and that we should induce those 
who are to share the highest functions of state to 
enter upon that study of calculation and take hold of 
it, not as amateurs, but to follow it up until they attain 
to the contemplation of the nature of number, by 
pure thought, not for the purpose of buying and 
selling,° as if they were preparing to be merchants or 
hucksters, but for the uses of war and for facilitating 
the conversion of the soul itself from the world of 
generation to essence and truth.” “ Excellently 
said, he replied. “And, further,” I said, “ it occurs 
to me, now that the study of reckoning has been 
mentioned, that there is something fine in it, and that 
it is useful for our purpose in many ways, provided 
it is pursued for the sake of knowledge ¢ and not for 


the Romans whom they taught. Cf. infra 525 D xarndevew, 
and Horace, Ars Poetica 323-332, Cic. Tusc. i. 2. 5. Per 
contra Xen. Mem. iv. 7, and Libby, Introduction to History 
of Science, p. 49: “In this the writer did not aim at the 
mental discipline of the students, but sought to confine 
himself to what is easiest and most useful in calculation, 
‘such as men constantly require in cases of inheritance, 
legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their 
dealings with one another, or where the measuring of lands, 
the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other 
objects of various sorts and kinds are concerned.’ ” 

4 Cf. on 521 D, p. 147, note e. 

e Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 a 15 rod eldéva: xyápw, and Laws 
74T c. Montesquieu apud Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 
p. 6: “The first motive which ought to impel us to study 
is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature and to 
render an intelligent being more intelligent.” 
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huckstering.” “ In what respect?’ he said. “ Why, 
in respect of the very point of which we were speaking, 
that it strongly directs the soul upward and compels 
it to discourse about pure numbers,” never acquiescing 
if anyone proffers to it in the discussion numbers 
attached to visible and tangible bodies. For you are 
doubtless aware that experts in this study, if anyone 
attempts to cut up the ‘one’ in argument, laugh at 
him and refuse to allow it; but if you mince it up,’ 
they multiply, always on guard lest the one should 
appear to be not one but a multiplicity of parts.°”’ 
“ Most true,” he replied. ‘“‘ Suppose now, Glaucon, 
someone were to ask them, ‘ My good friends, what 
numbers? are these you are talking about, in which 
the one is such as you postulate, each unity equal to 
every other without the slightest difference and 
admitting no division into parts?’ What do you think 
would be their answer?” “ This, I think—that they 
are speaking of units which can only be conceived by 
thought, and which it is not possible to deal with in 


sollte.” But that is refuted by Parmen. 159 c ob3é phy 
popid ye Exew papev rò ws ddnPes ëv. The “problem” was 
always in Plato’s mind. He played with it when it suited 
his purpose and dismissed it when he wished to go on to 
something else. Cf. on 525 a, Phaedr. 266 sB, Meno 72 c, 
Laws 964 a, Soph. 251. 

4 This is one of the chief sources of the fancy that numbers 
are intermediate entities between ideas and things. Cf. 
Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, i. p. 219: ‘‘ Mathematical 

rticulars are therefore not as Plato thought intermediate 
sehen sensible figures and universals. Sensible figures 
are only less simple mathematical ones.” Cf. on 525 n. 
Plato here and elsewhere simply means that the educator 
may distinguish two kinds of numbers,—five apples, and 
the number five as an abstract idea. Cf. Theaet. 195 x: We 
couldn’t err about eleven which we only think, i.e. the 
abstract number eleven. Cf. also Berkeley, Siris, § 288. 
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any other way.” “ You see, then, my friend,” said 
I, “ that this branch of study really seems to be in- 
dispensable for us, since it plainly compels the soul 
to employ pure thought with a view to truth itself.” 
“It most emphatically does.” “ Again, have you 
ever noticed this, that natural reckoners are by nature 
quick in virtually all their studies? And the slow, 
if they are trained and drilled in this, evenif no other 
benefit results, all improve and become quicker than 
they were?” “Tt is so,” he said. “ And, further, 
as I believe, studies that demand more toil in the 
learning and practice than this we shall not discover 
easily nor find many of them.®”’ ‘ You will not, in 
fact.” “ Then, for all these reasons, we must not 
neglect this study, but must use it in the education 
of the best endowed natures.” ‘‘ I agree,” he said. 
IX. “ Assuming this one point to be established,” I 
said, ““ let us in the second place consider whether the 
study that comes next ° is suited to our purpose.” 
~ What is that? Do you mean geometry,” he said. 
" Precisely that,” said I. ‘‘So much of it,” he said, “ as 
applies to the conduct of war? is obviously suitable. 
For in dealing with encampments and the occupation 


® The translation is, I think, right. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. p. 365, 
and Adam ad loc. 

c Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 111: “Even 
Plato puts arithmetic before geometry in the Republic in 
deference to tradition.” For the three branches of higher 
learning, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, cf. Laws 
817 £-818 a, Isoc. Antid. 261-267, Panath. 26, Bus. 226; Max. 
Tyr. 37 § 7. 

4 Cf. Basilicon Doron (Morley, A Miscellany, p. 144): 
“I graunt it is meete yee have some entrance, specially in 
the Mathenaicke, for the knowledge of the art militarie, 
in situation of Campes, ordering of battels, making fortifica- 
tions, placing of batteries, or such like.” 
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of strong places and the bringing of troops into 
column and line and all the other formations of an 
army in actual battle and on the march, an officer 
who had studied geometry would be a very different 
person from what he would be if he had not.” “ But 
still,” I said, “for such purposes a slight modicum 4 of 
geometry and calculation would suffice. What we 
have to consider is whether the greater and more 
advanced part of it tends to facilitate the apprehen- 
sion of the idea of good.’ That tendency, we affirm, 
is to be found in all studies that force the soul to turn 
its vision round to the region where dwells the most 
blessed part of reality,° which it is imperative that it 
should behold.” “ You are right,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
if it compels the soul to contemplate essence, it is 
suitable; if genesis,* it is not.” “So we affirm.*” 
“ This at least,” said I,“ will not be disputed by those 
who have even a slight acquaintance with geometry, 
that this science is in direct contradiction with the 
language employed in it byits adepts.f’”’ ‘‘Howso?” 


! Geometry (and mathematics) is inevitably less abstract 
than dialectics.. But the special purpose of the Platonic educa- 
tion values mathematics chiefly as a discipline in abstraction. 
Cf. on 523 a, p. 152, note b; and Titchener, 4 Beginner’s 
Psychology, pp. 265-266: “ There are probably a good many 
of us whose abstract idea of ‘triangle’ is simply a mental 
picture of the little equilateral triangle that stands for the 
word in text-books of geometry.” There have been some 
attempts to prove (that of Mr. F. M. Cornford in Mind, 
April 1932, is the most recent) that Plato, if he could not 
anticipate in detail the modern reduction of mathematics 
to logic, did postulate something like it as an ideal, the 
realization of which would abolish his own sharp distinction 
between mathematics and dialectic. The argument rests 
on a remote and strained interpretation of two or three texts 
of the Republic (cf. e.g. 511 and 533 s-p) which, naturally 
interpreted, merely affirm the general inferiority of the 
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he said. “ Their language is most ludicrous," though 
they cannot help it,? for they speak as if they were 
doing something ê and as if all their words were 
directed towards action. For all their talk? is of 
squaring and applying* and adding and the like,’ 
whereas in fact the real object of the entire study is 
pure knowledge.?”’ “That is absolutely true,” hesaid. 
“ And must we not agree on a further point?” 
“What?” “ That it is the knowledge of that which 
always is,” and not of a something which at some time 
comes into being and passes away.” ‘‘ That is readily 
admitted,” he said, “ for geometry is the knowledge 
of the eternally existent.” ‘“‘ Then, my good friend, 
it would tend to draw the soul to truth, and would be 


of sense perception though they are thinking of abstractions 
(ideas) of which sense images are only approximations. 

° Cf. Aristot. Met. 1051 a 22 ebpioxerar ôè kal rà diarypdpu- 
para évepyelg: Otatpotvres yàp etploxove., ** geometrical con- 
structions, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it 
is by dividing that we discover them.” (Loeb tr.) 

a For pheyyóuevo: cf. on 505 c, p. 89, note g. 

° Cf. Thompson on Meno 87 a. 

! E. Hoffmann, Der gegenwärtige Stand der Platonfor- 
schung, p. 1097 (Anhang, Zeller, Plato, 5th ed.), misunder- 
stands the passage when he says: *“ Die Abneigung Platons, 
dem Ideellen irgendwie einen dynamischen Charakter zuzu- 
schreiben, zeigt sich sogar in terminologischen Andeutungen ; 
so verbietet er Republ. 527 a fiir die Mathematik jede 
Anwendung dynamischer Termini wie rerpaywvifew, tapa- 
relvey, mpoort@éva,”’ Plato does not forbid the use of such 
terms but merely recognizes their inadequacy to express the 
true nature and purpose of geometry. 

¢ Cf. Meyerson, De Vexplication dans les sciences, p. 33: 
“ En effet, Platon déjà fait ressortir que la géométrie, en 
dépit de l'apparence, ne poursuit aucun but pratique et n’a 
tout entière d’autre objet que la connaissance.” 

* i.e. mathematical ideas are (Platonic) ideas like other 
concepts. Cf. on 525 D, p. 164, note a. 
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productive of a philosophic attitude of mind, direct- 
ing upward the faculties that now wrongly are turned 
earthward.”” ‘ Nothing is surer,” he said. “ Then 
nothing is surer,” said I, “ than that we must require 
that the men of your Fair City * shall never neglect 
geometry, for even the by-products of such study are 
not slight.” “ What are they?” said he. ‘‘ What 
you mentioned,” said I, “its uses in war, and also we 
are aware that for the better reception of all studies ® 
there will be an immeasurable ¢ difference between 
the student who has been imbued with geometry and 
the one who has not.” “ Immense indeed, by Zeus,” 
he said. “Shall we, then, lay this down as a second 
branch of study for our lads? ” “ Let us do so,” he 
said. 

X. “ Shall we set down astronomy as a third, or 
do you dissent?” “I certainly agree,” he said; 
“ for quickness of perception about the seasons and 
the courses of the months and the years is serviceable,# 
not only to agriculture and navigation, but still more 
to the military art.” “I am amused,” said I, “ at 
your apparent fear lest the multitude f may suppose 
you to be recommending useless studies.” It is indeed 
no trifling task, but very difficult to realize that there 
is in every soul an organ or instrument of knowledge 
that is purified” and kindled afresh by such studies 

e For 8\q@ kal ravri cf. 469 c, Laws 779 B, 734 £, Phaedo 79 £, 
Crat. 434 a. 

¢ Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3 ff. attributes to Socrates a similar 
purely utilitarian view of science. 

e For dvs ef cf. 337 pv, Euthydem. 300 a, Gorg. 491 Œ 
hitore, Rep. 348 c yhuxds ef, Hipp. Maj. 288 B. 

f Cf. on 499 v-x, p. 66, note a. | 

° Again Plato anticipates much modern controversy. 

a Cf. Xen. Symp. 1. 4 éxxexabappevas ras puxds, and Phaedo 
67 B-C. 
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when it has been. destroyed and blinded by our 
ordinary pursuits, a faculty whose preservation out- 
weighs ten thousand eyes; for by it only is reality 
beheld. Those who share this faith will think your 
words superlatively® true. But those who have and 
have had no inkling of it will naturally think them 
all moonshine.“ For they can see no other benefit 
from such pursuits worth mentioning. Decide, then, 
on the spot, to which party you address yourself. Or 
are you speaking to neither, but chiefly carrying on 
the discussion for your own sake, without however 
grudging any other who may be able to profit by it? ” 
“ This is the alternative I choose,” he said, “ that it is 
for my own sake chiefly that I speak and ask questions 
and reply.” “ Fall back® a little, then,” said I; “for 
we just now did not rightly select the study that 
comes next’ after geometry.” ‘‘ What was our mis- 
take? ”. hesaid. ‘ After plane surfaces,” said I,“ we 
went on to solids in revolution before studying them 
in themselves. The right way is next in order after the 
second dimension’ to take the third. This, I suppose, 
is the dimension of cubes and of everything that has 
depth.” “ Why, yes, it is,” he said; “ but this sub- 
ject, Socrates, does not appear to have been investi- 


Plato recognizes that the primary assumptions on which 
argument necessarily proceeds are irreducible choices of 
personality. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 468, Class. Phil. ix. 
(1914) p. 352. 

* Cf. Charm. 166 D, Phaedo 64 c, Soph. 265 a, Apol. 33 a. 

° dvaye is a military term. Cf. Aristoph. Birds 383, Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 1. 45, iii. 3. 69. | 

7 étĝs: cf. Laches 182.8. 

” Lit. “increase.” Cf. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 
p. 411: “He proceeds from curves of frequency to surfaces 
of frequency, and then requiring to go beyond these he finds 
his problem lands him in space of many dimensions.” 
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gated yet.*” “ There are two causes of that,” said I: 
“ first, inasmuch as no city holds them in honour, 
these inquiries are languidly pursued owing to their 
difficulty. And secondly, the investigators need a 
director,? who is indispensable for success and who, to 
begin with, is not easy to find, and then, if he could 
be found, as things are now, seekers in this field 
would be too arrogant* to submit to his guidance. But 
if the state as a whole should join in superintending 
these studies and honour them, these specialists 
would accept advice, and continuous and strenuous 
investigation would bring out the truth. Since even 
now, lightly esteemed as they are by the multitude 
and hampered by the ignorance of their students 4 as 
to the true reasons for pursuing them,’ they neverthe- 
less in the face of all these obstacles force their way 
by their inherent charm / and it would not surprise us 


Demel, Platons Verhältnis zur Mathematik, Leipzig, with 
my review, Class. Phil. xxiv: (1929) pp. 312-313; and, for 
further bibliography on Plato and mathematics, Budé, Rep. 
Introd. pp. Ixx-lxxi. 

> Plato is perhaps speaking from personal experience as 
director of the Academy. Cf. the hint in Euthydem. 290 c. 

° ie. the mathematicians already feel themselves to be in- 
dependent specialists. 

¢ This interpretation is, I think, correct. For the con- 
struction of this sentence cf. Isoc. xv. 84. The text is 
disputed ; see crit. note. 

e Lit. “in what respect they are useful.” Plato is 
fond of the half legal kað’ 87. Cf. Lysis 210 c, Polit. 
298 c. . 

7 Aneminent modern psychologist innocently writes: “* The 
problem of why geometry gives pleasure is therefore a deeper 
problem than the mere assertion of the fact. Furthermore, 
there are many known cases where the study of geometry 
does not give pleasure to the student.” Adam seems to 
think it may refer to the personality of Eudoxus. 
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if the truth about them were made apparent.” “ Itis. 
true, he said, “ that they do possess an extraordinary 
attractiveness and charm. But explain more clearly 
what you were just speaking of. The investigation? of 
plane surfaces, I presume, you took to be geometry ?” 
“ Yes,” said I. “ And then,” he said, “ at first you 
took astronomy next and then you drew back.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “ for in my haste to be done I was mak- 
ing less speed.” For, while the next thing in order is 
the study“ of the third dimension or solids, I passed it 
over because of our absurd neglect? to investigate it, 
and mentionednext after geometry astronomy,’ which 
deals with the movements of solids.” ‘‘ Thatis right,” 
hesaid. “* Then, as our fourth study,” said I, “ let us 
set down astronomy, assuming that this science, the 
discussion of which has been passed over, is available,’ 
provided, that is, that the state pursues it.” ‘‘ That 
is likely,” said he; “and instead of the vulgar 
utilitarian’ commendation of astronomy, for which 
you Just now rebuked me, Socrates, I now will praise 
iton your principles. For it is obvious to everybody, 


€ uéĝoðov: this word, like mpayuareia, came to mean 
“treatise.” l 

4 This is the meaning. Neither Stallbaum’s explanation, 
“quia ita est comparata, ut de ea quaerere ridiculum sit,” 
nor that accepted by Adam, “quia ridicule tractatur,” is 
correct, and 529 © and 527 a are not in point. Cf. 528 B, 
p. 176, note a. | 

e Cf. Laws 822 a ff. 

f i.e. “‘ assuming this to exist,” “vorhanden sein,” which 
is the usual meaning of dwdpyew in classical Greek. The 
science, of course, is solid geometry, which is still un- 
developed, but in Plato’s state will be constituted as a 
regular science through endowed research. 

s Cf. Vol. I. p. 410, note c, on 442 £, Gorg. 482 £, Rep. 367 
4, 581 D, Cratyl. 400 a, Apol. 32 a, Aristot. Pol. 1333 b 9. 
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I think, that this study certainly compels the soul to 
look upward * and leads it away from things here to 
those higher things.” ‘ It may be obvious to every- 
body except me,” said I, “ for I do not think so.” 
“ What do you think? ” he said. “As itis now handled 
by those who are trying to lead us up to philosophy,” 
I think that it turns the soul’s gaze very much down- 
ward.” ‘‘Whatdo you mean?” he said. “ You seem 
to me in your thought to put a most liberal ° interpre- 
tation on the ‘ study of higher things,’ ” I said, “ for 
apparently if anyone with back-thrown head should 
learn something by staring at decorations on a ceil- 
ing, you would regard him as contemplating them with 
the higher reason and not with the eyes. Perhaps you 
are right and I am a simpleton. For L, for my part, 
am unable to suppose that any other study turns the 
soul’s gaze upward ¢ than that which deals with being 


the meaning here is those who use astronomy as a part 
of the higher education. ¢iAod¢ogia is used in the looser 
sense of Isocrates. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 

e For otk dyervas cf. Gorg. 462 n, where it is ironical, as 
here, Phaedr. 264 8, Huthyph. 2 c, Theaet. 184c. In Charm. 
158 c it is not ironical. — 
= á The humorous exaggeration of the language reflects 
Plato’s exasperation at the sentimentalists who prefer star- 
gazing to mathematical science. Cf. Tim. 91 p on the 
evolution of birds from innocents who supposed that sight 
furnished the surest proof in such matters. Cf. Walt 
Whitman: 


When I heard the learned astronomer .. . 

Rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 
Yet such is the irony of misinterpretation that this and the 
following pages are the chief support of the charge that Plato 
is hostile to science. Cf. on 530 sB, p. 187, note ce 

s Cf. Theaet. 174 a dvw BrérovrTa. 
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and the invisible. But if anyone tries to learn about 
the things of sense, whether gaping up? or blinking 
down,’ I would never say that he really learns—for 
nothing of the kind admits of true knowledge—nor 
would I say that his soul looks up, but down, even 
though he study floating on his back ¢ on sea or land.” 

XI. “A fair retort,4”’ he said; “ your rebuke is 
deserved. But how, then, did you mean that astronomy 
ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion if 
it is to be learned in a way to conduce to our purpose?” 
“Thus,” said I: “ these sparks that paint the sky,’ 
since they are decorations on a visible surface, we 
must regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most exact 
of material things ; but we must recognize that they 
fall far short of the truth,’ the movements, namely, of 


The word voxlAvara may further suggest here the com- 
plication of the movements in the heavens. 

f The meaning of this sentence is certain, but the expres- 
sion will no more bear a matter-of-fact logical analysis than 
that of Phaedo 69 a-s, or Rep. 365 c, or many other subtle 
passages in Plato. No material object perfectly embodies 
the ideal and abstract mathematical relation. These mathe- 
matical ideas are designated as the true, dAnOivdv, and the 
real, dv. As in the Timaeus (38 c, 40 a-B, 36 D-E) the 
abstract and ideal has the primacy and by a reversal of the 
ordinary point of view is said to contain or convey the 
concrete. The visible stars are in and are carried by their 
invisible mathematical orbits. By this way of speaking 
Plato, it is true, disregards the apparent difficulty that the 
movement of the visible stars then ought to be mathemati- 
cally perfect. But this interpretation is, I think, more 
probable for Plato than Adam’s attempt to secure rigid con- 
sistency by taking 7é ðv rdxos etc., to represent invisible and 
ideal planets, and rà évévra to be the perfect mathematical 
realities, which are in them. ¢vévra would hardly retain the 
metaphysical meaning of 87a. For the interpretation of 
529 b cf. also my “ Platonism and the History of Science,” 
Am. Philos. Soc. Proc. lxvi. p. 172. 
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real speed and real slowness in true number and in 
all true figures both in relation to one another and 
as vehicles of the things they carry and contain. 
These can be apprehended only by reason and thought, 
but not by sight; or do you think otherwise?” “ By 
no means,’ he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ we must 
use the blazonry of the heavens as patterns to aid 
in the study of those realities, just as one would do 
who chanced upon diagrams drawn with special care 
and elaboration by Daedalus or some other craftsman 
or painter. For anyone acquainted with geometry 
who saw such designs would admit the beauty of the 
workmanship, but would think it absurd to examine 
them seriously in the expectation of finding in them 
the absolute truth with regard to equals or doubles 
or any other ratio.” “How could it be other- 
wise than absurd?” he said. “ Do you not think,” 
said I, “ that one who was an astronomer in very truth 
would feel in the same way when he turned his eyes 
upon the movements of the stars ? He will be willing 
to concede that the artisan 4 of heaven fashioned it and 
all that it contains in the best possible manner for 
such a fabric; but when it comes to the proportions 
of day and night, and of their relation to the month, 
and that of the month to the year, and of the other 
stars to these and one another, do you not suppose 
that he will regard as a very strange fellow the man 
who believes that these things go on for ever without 
change ” or the least deviation “—though they possess 


of Uranus. It is to Plato that tradition attributes the problem 
of accounting by the simplest hypothesis for the movement of 
the heavenly bodies and “saving the phenomena.” 

The alleged contradiction between thisand Laws 821 s ff. and 
Tim. 47 a is due to a misapprehension. That the stars in their 
movements do not perfectly express the exactness of mathe- 
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bodies and are visible objects—and that his unre- 
mitting quest ° is the realities of these things?” “I 
at least do think so,” he said, “ now that I hear it 
from you.” “ It is by means of problems,” then,” said 
I,“ as in the study of geometry, that we will pursue 
astronomy too, and we will let be the things in the 
heavens,° if we are to have a part in the true science of 


does, and it is a wodd\arddoov Epyor compared with the 
merely observational astronomy of Plato’s day. Cf. the 
interesting remarks of Sir James Jeans, apud S. J. Woolf, 
Drawn from Life, p. 74: “The day is gone when the 
astronomer’s work is carried on only at the eyepiece of a 
telescope. Naturally, observations must be made, but these 
must be recorded by men who are trained for that purpose, 
and I am not one of them,” etc. 

Adam’s quotation of Browning’s “ Abt Vogler” in con- 
nexion with this passage will only confirm the opinion of those 
who regard Plato as a sentimental enemy of science. 

e Cf. also Phileb. 59 a, Aristot. Met. 997 b 35 oùôè wept 
toy ovpavdv 7 daTrpodoyla révde. 

This intentional Ruskinian, boutade has given great 
scandal. The Platonist, we are told ad nauseam, deduces 
the world from his inner consciousness. This is of course 
not true (cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 45). But Plato, 
like some lesser writers, loves to emphasize his thought by 
paradox and surprise, and his postulation and prediction 
of a mathematical astronomy required emphasis. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Science, pp. 171-174. 

This and similar passages cannot be used to prove that 
Plato was unscientific, as many hostile or thoughtless critics 
have attempted todo. Cf. e.g. the severe strictures of Arthur 
Platt, Nine Essays, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 12-16, 
especially p. 16: ‘* Plato being first and foremost a meta- 
physician with a sort of religious system would not have us 
study anything but metaphysics and a kind of mystic 
religion.” Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason, p. 47: 
“... Plato... was largely responsible for turning back 
the clock of scientific progress. To explain the wonders of 
the world he preferred imagination to observation.” Cf. also 
Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. pp. 173 and 327, Herrick, 
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astronomy and so convert to right use from useless- 
ness that natural indwelling intelligence of the soul.” 
“ You enjoin a task,” he said, “ that will multiply 
the labour? of our present study of astronomy many 
times.” “ And I fancy,” I said, “that our other 
injunctions will be of the same kind if we are of any 
use as lawgivers. . 

XII. “ However, what suitable studies have you 
to suggest ? ” “ Nothing,” he said, “ thus off-hand.” 
“Yet, surely,” said I, “ motion ® in general provides 
not one but many forms or species, according to my 
opinion. To enumerate them all will perhaps be the 
task of a wise man, but even to us two of them 
are apparent.” “ What are they?” “In addition 
to astronomy, its counterpart,” I replied. “ What 
is that?” “ We may venture to suppose,” I said, 
~ that as the eyes are framed for astronomy so the 
ears are framed? for the movements of harmony ; 
and these are in some sort kindred sciences,’ as the 
Pythagoreans’ affirm and we admit, do we not, 


a Cf. Phaedr. 272 B kairo. où opixpóv ye halverar Epyov. 

* Plato here generalizes motion as a subject of science. 

e The modesty is in the tone of the Timaeus. 

4 For wérnyev cf. 605 a. 

° The similar statement attributed to Archytas, Diels i.® 
p. 331, is probably an imitation of this. 

? Pythagoras is a great name, but little is known of him. 
“ Pythagoreans ” in later usage sometimes means mystics, 
sometimes mathematical physicists, sometimes both. Plato 
makes use of both traditions but is dominated by neither. 
For Erich Frank’s recent book, Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, cf. my article in Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. (1928) 
pp. 347 ff. The student of Plato will do well to turn the page 
when he meets the name Pythagoras in a commentator. 
_* For this turn of phrase cf. Vol. I. p. 833, 424 c, Protag. 
$16 a, Symp. 186 E. 
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Glaucon?”’ “ We do,” he said. “Then,” said I, 
“since the task is so great, shall we not inquire of 
them ® what their opinion is and whether they have 
anything to add? And we in all this? will be on 
the watch for what concerns us.” “What is that?” 
“ To prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn 
anything that does not conduce to the end°¢ we have 
in view, and does not always come out at what we said 
ought to be the goal of everything, as we were just 
now saying about astronomy. Or do you not know 
that they repeat the same procedure in the case 
of harmonies? They transfer it to hearing and 
measure audible concords and sounds against one an- 
other,’ expending much useless labour just as the 
astronomers do.” ‘‘ Yes, by heaven,” he said, “ and 
most absurdly too. They talk of something they 
call minims’ and, laying their ears alongside, as if 
trying to catch a voice from next door,’ some affirm 
that they can hear a note between and that this is 
the least interval and the unit of measurement, while 


pp. 1-30; also Stallbatim ad loc., and E. Frank, Platon 
u. d. sog. Pyth., Anhang, on the history of Greek music. 
He expresses surprise (p. 139) that Glaucon knows nothing 
of Pythagorean theories of music. Others use this to prove 
Socrates’ ignorance of music. , 

¢ This hints at the distinction developed in the Politicus 
between relative measurement of one thing against another 
and measurement by a standard. Cf. Polit. 283 £, 284 B-C, 
Theat. 186 a. 

f wuxve@uara (condensed notes). The word is technical. 
Cf. Adam ad loc. But, as árra shows, Plato is using it 
loosely to distinguish a measure of sense perception from a 
mathematically determined interval. 

° Cf. Pater, Renaissance, p. 157. The phrase, éx ye:révur, 
_ is colloquial and, despite the protest of those who insist that 

it only means in the neighbourhood, suggests overhearing 
what goes on next door—as often in the New Comedy. 
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others insist that the strings now render identical 
sounds,” both preferring their ears to their minds.®” 
“ You,” said I, “ are speaking of the worthies ° who 
vex and torture the strings and rack them ? on the 
pegs; but—not to draw out the comparison with 
strokes of the plectrum and the musician’s complaints 
of too responsive and too reluctant strings *—I drop 
the figure,’ and tell you that I do not mean these 
people, but those others” whom we just now said we 
would interrogate about harmony. Their method 
exactly corresponds to that of the astronomer; for 
the numbers they seek are those found in these heard 
concords, but they do not ascend” to generalized 
problems and the consideration which numbers are 
inherently concordant and which not and why in 
each case.” “A superhuman task,” he said. “Say, 
rather, useful,‘ ” said I, “ for the investigation of the 


nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et mens 
poscentique gravem persaept remittit acutum. 


Stallbaum says that Plato here was imitated by Aristaenetus, 
Epist. xiv. libr. 1 ri wpdypara wapéxere xopdais ; 

e This also may suggest a reluctant and a too willing 
witness. 

! Cf. on 489 a, p. 23, note d. 

* Hedistinguishes from the pure empirics just satirized those 
who apply their mathematics only to the data of observation. 
This is perhaps one of Plato’s rare errors. For though there 
may be in some sense a Kantian a priori mechanics of 
astronomy, there can hardly be a purely a priori mathematics 
of acoustics. What numbers are consonantly harmonious 
must always remain a fact of direct experience. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Science, p. 176. 

* Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108, n. 1. 

* Cf. Tim. 47 c-o. Plato always keeps to his point—ef. 
849 s-c, 564 a-s—or returns to it after a digression. Cf. on 
572 B, p. 339, note 6. 
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beautiful and the good,* but if otherwise pursued, 
useless.” ‘“* That is likely,” he said. 

XIII. “ And what is more,” I said, “ I take it that 
if the investigation? of all these studies goes far 
enough to bring out their community and kinship ° 
with one another, and to infer their affinities, then 
to busy ourselves with them contributes to our de- 
sired end, and the labour taken is not lost; but 
otherwise it is vain.” “ I too so surmise,” said he; 
but it is a huge task of which you speak, Socrates.” 
“ Are you talking about the prelude,*”’ I said, “ or 
what? Or do we not know that all this is but the 
preamble of the law itself, the prelude of the strain 
that we have to apprehend? For you surely do not 
suppose that experts in these matters are reasoners 
and dialecticians¢?”’’ “No, by Zeus,” he said, 
“ except a very few whom I have met.” “ But have 
you ever supposed,” I said, “ that men who could 
not render and exact an account’ of opinions in 
discussion would ever know anything of the things 


professor of education who infers that Plato disbelieved in 
“ mental discipline ” (Yale Review, July 1917). Cf. also 
Taylor, Note in Reply to Mr. A. W. Benn, Mind, xii. (1903) 
p. 511; Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, pp. 187- 
188: “... a training in the mathematics may produce 
exactness of thought . . . provided that the training is of 
such a kind as to inculcate an ideal which the pupil values 
and strives to attain. Failing this, Glaucon’s observation 
that he had ‘ hardly ever known a mathematician who was 
capable of reasoning’ is likely to be repeated.” On the text 
ef. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 384-385, and Adam ad loc. 

f \óyov . . . dodvae. A commonplace Platonic plea .for 
dialectics. Cf. 534 B, Prot. 336 c, Polit. 286 a, Theaet. 
202 c, 175 c, 183 p, Soph. 230 a, Phaedo 78 c-p, 95 D, 
Charm. 165 B, Xen. Oecon. 11. 22. Cf. also Abyov Aafety 
Rep. 402 a, 534 B, Soph. 246 c, Theaet, 208 D, and Thompson 
on Meno 75 p, 
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we say must be known?” “ No is surely the answer 
to that too.” “ This, then, at last, Glaucon,” I said, 
“is the very law which dialectics * recites, the strain 
which it executes, of which, though it belongs to the 
intelligible, we may see an imitation in the progress ® 
of the faculty of vision, as we described® its en- 
deavour to look at living things themselves and the 
stars themselves and finally at the very sun. In like 
manner, when anyone by dialectics attempts through 
discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of 
sense“ to find his way to the very essence of each thing 
and does not desist till he apprehends by thought 
itself the nature of the good in itself, he arrives at 
the limit of the intelligible, as the other in our 
parable came to the goal of the visible.” “ By all 
means, he said. “ What, then, will you not call this 
progress of thought dialectic?” “ Surely.” “ And 
the release from bonds,” I said, “ and the conversion 
from the shadows to the images ° that cast them and 
to the light and the ascerit’ from the subterranean 
cavern to the world above,’ and there the persisting 


are unfit to command ” ; A. Bain, Mind, 1880, p. 570: “ Mr. 
Galton is naturally startled at finding eminent scientific men, 
by their own account, so very low in the visualizing power. His 
explanation, I have no doubt, hits the mark; the deficiency is 
due to thenatural antagonism of pictorial aptitudeand abstract 
thought”; Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 321: 
“It did not appear on superficial examination of the stand- 
ings of students that those who can draw best are the best 
students from the point of view of the teacher of science.” 

* elwa: cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 238; 
also 516 a, Theaet. 150 c, Soph. 240 a, 241 E, 234 c, 266 B 
with 267 c, and Rep. 517 D dyahpdrov, 

’ éxdvodos became almost technical in Neoplatonism. Cf, 
also 517 a, 529 a, and p. 124, note b. 

Lit. “sun,” i.e. the world illumined by the sun, not by 
the fire in the cave, | 
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inability * to look directly at animals and plants and 
the light of the sun, but the ability to see the phan- 
tasms created by God? in water and shadows of objects 
that are real and not merely, as before, the shadows 
of images cast through a light which, compared with 
the sun, is as unreal as they—all this procedure of 
the arts and sciences that we have described indicates 
their power to lead the best part of the soul up to the 
contemplation of what is best among realities, as in 
our parable the clearest organ in the body was turned 
to the contemplation of what is brightest in the 
corporeal and visible region.” “I accept this,’ he 
said, “as the truth; and yet it appears to me very hard 
to accept, and again, from another point of view, hard 
to reject. Nevertheless, since we have not to hear 
it at this time only, but are to repeat it often here- 
after, let us assume that these things are as now has 
been said, and proceed to the melody itself, and go 
through with it as we have gone through the prelude. 
Tell me, then, what is the nature of this faculty of 
dialectic? Into what divisions does it fall? And what 
are its ways? For it is these, it seems, that would 
bring us to the place where we may, so to speak, rest 
on the road and then come to the end of our journey- 


> Geta because produced by God or nature and not by man 
with a mirror or a paint-brush. See crit. note and Class. 
Review, iv. p. 480. I quoted Sophist 266 s-p, and Adam with 
rare candour withdrew his emendation tn his Appendix XIII. 
to this book. Apelit still misunderstands and emends, p. 296 
and note. 

¢ This sentence is fundamental for the understanding of 
Plato’s metaphysical philosophy generally. Cf. Unity of 
Plato's Thought, p. 30, n. 192, What Plato Said, p. 268 and 
p. 586 on Parmen. 135 c. So Tennyson says it is hard to 
believe in God and hard not to believe. 
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ing.” “ You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow 
me further,* though on my part there will be no lack 
of goodwill.’ And, if I could, I would show you, no 
longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the 
very truth, as it appears to me—though whether 
rightly or not I may not properly affirm.® But that 
something like this is what we have to see, I must 
affirm. Isnotthatso?”’ “Surely.” “And may we not 
also declare that nothing less than the power of dia- 
lectics could reveal? this, and that only to one experi- 
enced ¢ in the studies we have described, and that the 
thing is in no other wise possible?” “‘ That, too,” he 
said, “ we may properly affirm.” ‘This, at any rate,” 
said I, “ no one will maintain in dispute against us/: 
that there is any other way of inquiry 7 that attempts 


cf- T.A.P.A. vol. xlvii. pp. 205-234. The meaning is that 
of Philebus 58 ©, 59 a. Other “science” may be more 
interesting or useful, but sound dialectics alone fosters the 
disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. Cf. Soph. 
935 c, Phaedr. 265-266. Aristotle, Topics i. 2. 6, practically 
comes back to the Platonic conception of dialectics. 

The full meaning of dialectics in Plato would demand a 
treatise. It is almost the opposite of what Hegelians call by 
that name, which is represented in Plato by the second part 
of the Parmenides. The characteristic Platonic dialectic is 
the checking of the stream of thought by the necessity of 
securing the understanding and assent of an intelligent 
interlocutor at every step, and the habit of noting all relevant 
distinctions, divisions, and ambiguities, in ideas and terms. 
When the interlocutor is used merely to relieve the strain on 
the leader’s voice or the reader’s attention, as in some of the 
later dialogues, dialectic becomes merely a literary form. 

s Cicero’s “via et ratione.” epi mavrós is virtually 
identical with atrod ye éxdorou répit. 

It is true that the scientific specialist confines himself to 
his specialty. The dialectician, like his base counterfeit the 
sophist (Soph. 231 a), is prepared to argue about anything, 
Soph. 232 c f., Huthyd. 272 a-s. 
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systematically and in all cases to determine what each 
thing really is. But all the other arts have for their 
object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly 
concerned with generation and composition or with 
the service and tendance of the things that grow 
and are put together, while the remnant which we 
said did in some sort lay hold on reality—-geometrv 
and the studies that accompany it—are, as we see, 
dreaming ® about being, but the clear waking vision ° 
of it is impossible for them as long as they leave the 
assumptions which they employ undisturbed and 
cannot give any account? of them. For where the 
starting-point is something that the reasoner does not 
know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is 
a tissue of things not really known,’ what possibility 
is there that assent ‘ in such cases can ever be con- 
verted into true knowledge or science ? ” “ None,” 
said he. . 

XIV. “ Then,” said I, “is not dialectics the only 
process of inquiry that advances in this manner, 
doing away with hypotheses, up to the first principle 
itself in order to find confirmation there? And it is 
literally true that when the eye of the soul” is sunk in 


reasoning as a Socratic dialogue. Cf. the exaggeration of 
this idea by the Epicureans in Cic. De fin. i. 21 “ quae et a 
falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non possunt: et si essent vera 
nihil afferunt quo iucundius, id est, quo melius viveremus.”’ 

Dialectic proceeds 5:4 cvyxwpheewr, the admission of the 
interlocutor. Cf. Laws 957 D, Phaedr. 237 c-b, Gorg. 
487 £, Lysis 219 c, Prot. 350 £, Phileb. 12 a, Theaet. 162 a, 
169 D-£, 164 c, Rep. 340 B. But such admissions are not 
valid unless when challenged they are carried back to some- 
thing satisfactory—ikavóv—(not necessarily in any given 
case to the idea of good). But the mathematician as such 
peremptorily demands the admission of his postulates and 
definitions. Cf. 510 B-D, 511 B. 

* Cf. supra on 519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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the barbaric slough® of the Orphice myth, dialectic 
gently draws it forth and leads it up, employing as 
helpers and co-operators in this conversion the studies 
and sciences which we enumerated, which we called 
sciences often from habit, though they really need 
some other designation, connoting more clearness than 
opinion and more obscurity than science. “Under- 
standing, ° I believe, was the term we employed. But 
I presume we shall not dispute about the name? when 
things of such moment lie before us for consideration. = 
“No, indeed,” he said.¢* * * “ Are you satisfied, 
then,” said I, “as before, to call the first division 
science, the second understanding, the third belief,’ 
andthe fourth conjecture or picture-thought—and the 
last two collectively opinion, and the first two intellec- 
tion, opinion dealing with generation, and intellection 
with essence, and this relation being expressed in the 
proportion”: as essence is to generation, so is intellec- 
tion to opinion ; and as intellection is to opinion, so 
is science to belief, and understanding to image- 
thinking or surmise? .But the relation between 
their objective correlates * and the division into two 

¢ Of. on 511 D, pp. 116-117, note c. 

4 This unwillingness to dispute about names when they do 
not concern the argument is characteristic of Plato. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 516 on Meno 78 s-c for numerous instances. 
Stallbaum refers to Max. Tyr. Diss. xxvii. p. 40 éyw yap Tot 
rd Te ANa, Kal év Ty TeV dvondrwv edrevdepig TeiDouat TAaTwwe. 

¢ The next sentence is hopelessly corrupt and is often 
considered an interpolation. ‘The translation omits it. See 
Adam, Appendix XVI. to Bk. VII., Bywater, Journal of 
Phil. (Eng.) v. pp. 122-124. f Supra 511 D-E. 

¢ Always avoid “faith ” in translating Plato. 

R Cf. on 508 c, p. 108, note b. 

i That is the meaning, though some critics will object to 
the phrase. Lit.“ the things over which these (mental states) 
are set, or to which they apply.” 
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parts of each of these, the opinable, namely, and the 
intelligible, let us dismiss,* Glaucon, lest it involve us 
in discussion many times as long as the preceding.” 
“Well,” he said, ‘I agree with you about the rest of 
it, so far as I am able to follow.” “ And do you not 
also give the name dialectician to the man who is able 
to exact an account? of the essence of each thing? 
And will you not say that the one who is unable to 
do this, in so far as he is incapable of rendering an 
account to himself and others, does not possess full 
reason and intelligence ° about the matter?” “ How 
could I say that he does?” he replied. “ And is not 
this true of the good likewise #—that the man who 
is unable to define in his discourse and distinguish 
and abstract from all other things the aspect or idea 
of the good, and who cannot, as it were in battle, 
running the gauntlet® of all tests, and striving to 
examine everything by essential reality and not by 
opinion, hold on his way through all this without 
tripping’ in his reasoning—the man who lacks this 
power, you will say, does not really know the good 
itself or any particular good; but if he apprehends 
ori cut, kai... woattus, Cf. 523 £, 580 D, 585 D, 346 A, 
etc. 

¢ It imports little whether the objections are in his own 
mind or made by others. Thought is a discussion of the soul 
with itself (cf. Theaet. 189 £, Phileb. 38 £, Soph. 263 £), and 
when the interlocutor refuses to proceed Socrates sometimes 
continues the argument himself by oe, both question 
and answer, e.g. Gorg. 506 c ff. Cf. further Phaedrus 278 c, 
Parmen. 136 v-E, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17. 

! Cf. Theaet. 160 D, Phileb. 45 a. The practical outcome 
= Laws 966 a-s, Phaedr. 278 c, Soph. 259 s-c. Cf. Mill, 
Diss. and Disc. iv. p. 283: “ There is no knowledge and no 
assurance of right belief but with him who can both confute 
the opposite opinion and successfully defend his own against 
confutation.”’ , 
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any adumbration @ of it, his contact with itis by opinion, 
not by knowledge; and dreaming and dozing 
through his present life, before he awakens here he 
will arrive at the house of Hades and fall asleep for 
ever? >” “Yes, by Zeus,” said he, “all this I will 
stoutly affirm.” “‘ But, surely,” said I, “if you 
should ever nurture in fact your children ¢ whom you 
are now nurturing and educating in word, you would 
not suffer them, I presume, to hold rule in the state, 
and determine the greatest matters, being them- 
selves as irrational? as the lines so called in geometry.” 
“ Why, no,” he said. “ Then you will provide by 
law that they shall give special heed to the discipline 
that will enable them to ask and answer’ questions 
in the most scientific manner?” “‘ I willso legislate,” 
he said, “in conjunction with you.” “ Do you agree, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ that we have set dialectics above all 
other studies to be as it were the coping-stone ’—and 
that no other higher kind of study could rightly be 
placed above it, but that our discussion of studies is 
now complete?” “Ido,” he said. 

XV. “ The distribution, then, remains,” said I, “ to 
whom we are to assign these studies and in what way.” 
“Clearly,” he said. “ Do you remember, then, the 
kind of man we chose in our former selection‘ of 
rulers?” ‘“‘ Of course,” he said. ‘In most re- 
spects, then,” said I, “ you must suppose that we 

4 Cf. 376 D, 369 c, 472 £, Critias 106 a. 

¢ A slight touch of humour. Cf. the schoolgirl who said, 
“These equations are inconsiderate and will not be solved.” 

f A frequent periphrasis for dialectics. Cf. 70 épwrwpevov 
nr Gorg. 461 £, Charm. 166 D, Prot. 338 D, Ale, J. 
106 B. 

9 For dorep Opuyxés cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 1280, Aesch. dg. 


1283; and Phileb. 58 c-p ff. 
a Cf. 541 B. t Cf. 412 D-E, 485-487, 503 a, C-E. 
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have to choose those same natures. The most stable, 
the most brave and enterprising @ are to be preferred, 
and, so far as practicable, the most comely.? But in 
addition we must now require that they not only be 
virile and vigorous" in temper, but that they possess 
also the gifts of nature suitable to this type of educa- 
tion.” “ What qualities are you distinguishing ? ” 
“They must have, my friend, to begin with, a certain 
keenness for study, and must not learn with difficulty. 
For souls are much more likely to flinch and faint? in 
severe studies than in gymnastics, because the toil 
touches them more nearly, being peculiar to them and 
not shared with the body.” “‘ True,” he said. “ And 
we must demand a good memory and doggedness and 
industry ° in every sense of the word. Otherwise how 
do you suppose anyone will consent both to undergo 
all the toils of the body and to complete so great a 
course of study and discipline ? ” ‘‘ No one could,” 
he said, ‘‘ unless most happily endowed.” “ Our 
present mistake,” said I, “ and the disesteem that 
has in consequence fallen upon philosophy are, as I 
said before,’ caused by the unfitness of her associates 
and wooers. They should not have been bastards? but 
true scions.” ‘“‘ What do you mean ? ” he said. “In 
the first place,” I said, “the aspirant to philosophy 
must not limp” in his industry, in the one half of him 
loving, in the other shunning, toil. This happens when 
anyone is a lover of gymnastics and hunting and all 
the labours of the body, yet is not fond of learning or 


¢ The qualities of the ideal student again. C/. on 487 a. 

t Cf. supra 495 c ff., pp. 49-51. 

o Montaigne, i. 24 (vol. i. p. 73), “les Ames boiteuses, les 
bastardes et vulgaires, sont indignes de la philosophie.” 

» Cf. Laws 634 a, Tim. 44c. | 
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of listening“ or inquiring, but in all suchmatters hates 
work. And he too is lame whose industry is one- 
sided in the reverse way.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 
“ Likewise in respect of truth,” I said,“ we shall 
regard as maimed in precisely the same way the soul 
that hates the voluntary lie and is troubled by it in 
its own self and greatly angered by it in others, but 
cheerfully accepts the involuntary falsehood ? and is 
not distressed when convicted of lack of knowledge, 
but wallows in the mud of ignorance as insensitively 
as a pig.°” ‘ By all means,” he said. “ Ard with 
reference to sobriety,’ said I, “and bravery and 
loftiness of soul? and all the parts of virtue, we 
must especially be on our guard to distinguish the 
base-born from the true-born. For when the know- 
ledge necessary to make such discriminations is lack- 
ing in individual or state, they unawares employ at 
random * for any of these purposes the crippled and 
base-born natures, as their friends or rulers.” “It 
is so indeed,” he said. ‘“ But we,” I said, “ must be 
on our guard in all such cases, since, if we bring men 
sound of limb and mind to so great a study and so 
severe a training, justice herself will have no fault 
to find’ with us, and we shall preserve the state and 
our polity. But, if we introduce into it the other sort, 


e Plato is using ordinary language and not troubling him- 
self with the problem of Protag. 329 p (What Plato Said, . 
p. 497) and Laws 633 a (What Plato Said, p. 624). Cf. also 

-on 533 D. 

f rods 8 Ti ay TUXWOC : lit. ** for whatsoever they happen to of 
"hese (services). Cf. Symp. 181 B, Prot. 353 a, Crito 44 D 
and 45 D, Gorg. 522 c, Laws 656 c, Rep. 332 B, 561 D, Dem. 
iv. 46, Isoc. Panath. 25, 74, 239, Aristot. Met. 1013 a 6. 

-9 Cf. supra 487 a. For dixy cf. Hirzel, Dike, Themis und 
Verwandtes, p. 116. 
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the outcome will be just the opposite, and we shall 
pour a still greater flood 4 of ridicule upon philosophy.” 
“That would indeed be shameful,” he said. ‘‘ Most 
certainly,” said I; ‘ but here again I am makin 
myself a little ridiculous.” “‘In what way?” “I 
forgot,” said I, “ that we were jesting,’ and I spoke 
with too great intensity.° For, while speaking, I 
turned my eyes upon philosophy,? and when I saw 
how she is undeservedly reviled, I was revolted, and, 
as if in anger, spoke too earnestly to those who are 
in fault.” “ No, by Zeus, not too earnestly for me® as 
a hearer.” ‘‘ But too much so for me as a speaker,” 
I said. “ But this we must not forget, that in our 
former selection we chose old men, but in this one 
that will not do. For we must not take Solon’s* word 
for it that growing old a man is able to learn many 
things. He is less able to do that than to run a race. 
To the young?” belong all heavy and frequent labours.” 
“ Necessarily,” he said. 

XVI. “ Now, all this study of reckoning and geo- 
metry and all the preliminary studies that are indis- 
pensable preparation for dialectics must be presented 
to them while still young, not in the form of compulsory 
instruction. ” “‘ Why so?” “ Because,” said I, “a 
free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly ; for 


€ Cf. Isoc. Busiris 49. Whatever the difficulties of the 
chronology it is hard to believe that this is not one of Isocrates’ 
many endeavours to imitate Platonic effects. 

e Cf. Soph. 226 c, Sophocles, Ajax 397. 

f ynpdoxw ð’ del rodda Oidackxdéyevos, ‘I grow old ever learn- 
ing many things.” Cf. Laches 188 a-g; Otto, p. 317. 

" Cf. Theaet. 146 B. This has been misquoted to the effect 
that Plato said the young are the best philosophers. 
A This and zralfovras below (537 a) anticipate much modern 
kindergarten rhetoric, 
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while bodily labours * performed under constraint do 
not harm the body, nothing that is learned under com- 
pulsion stays with the mind.” “ True,” he said. “Do 
not, then, my friend, keep children to their studies 
by compulsion but by play.” That will also better 
enable you to discern the natural capacities of each.” 
“There is reason in that,” he said. “And do you not 
remember,” I said, “that we also declared® that we 
must conduct the children to war on horseback to be 
spectators, and wherever it may be safe, bring them 
to the front and give them a taste of blood as we do 
with whelps?”’ “‘Idoremember.” “And those who 
as time goes on show the most facility in all these toils 
and studies and alarms are to be selected and enrolled 
on a list.” ““ At what age ? ” he said. “ When they 
are released from their prescribed gymnastics. For 
that period, whether it be two or three years, incapaci- 
tates them for other occupations.® For great fatigue 
and much sleep are the foes of study, and moreover 
one of our tests of them, and not the least, will be 
their behaviour in their physical exercises. “ Surely 
itis,’ he said. “‘ After this period,” I said, “ those 
who are given preference from the twenty-year class 


Behaviour, p. 41: “‘ The discovery [sic /] by Karl Groos that 
play was actually a preparation for the business of later life 
was almost revolutionary from the standpoint of educational 
theory and practice.” 

¢ Cf. supra 467, Vol. I. pp. 485-487. 

a éyxpitéov: cf. 413 D, 377 c, 486 D, Laws 802 B, 820 D, 
936 a, 952 A. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1339 a7 f. dua yap ry Te dtavolg kal Tp 
cépare Ocarovery ob Set, etc.; Plut. De Hd. Puer. 11, De 
Tuenda San. c. 25, quoted by Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 
359, are irrelevant to this passage, but could be referred to 
the balancing of music and gymnastics in 410-412, 

! Cf. Laws 829 s-c, 
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will receive greater honours than the others, and they 
will be required to gather the studies which they dis- 
connectedly pursued as children in their former educa- 
tion into a comprehensive survey @ of their affinities 
with one another and with the nature of things.” 
‘ That, at any rate,” he said, “is the only instruction 
that abides with those who receive it.” “ And it is 
also,” said I, “* the chief test of the dialectical nature 
and its opposite. For he who can view things in their 
connexion is a dialectician; he who cannot, is not.” 
‘“Iconcur,’ hesaid. ‘‘ With these qualities in mind,” 
I said, `“ it will be your task to make a selection of 
those who manifest them best from the group who are 
steadfast in their studies and in war and in all lawful 
requirements, and when they have passed the thirtieth 
year to promote them, by asecond selection from those 
preferred in the first, to still greater honours, and 
to prove and test them by the power of dialectic è to 
see which of them is able to disregard the eyes and 
other senses? and go on to being itself in company with 
truth. And at this point, my friend, the greatest 


Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. i. p. 4 “So 
true is it that, as Plato puts it, the metaphysician is a 
‘synoptical’ man.” Cf. also Aristot. Soph. El. 167 a 38 
dia 7d uù) ObvacPar cuvopay TÒ Tavrov Kai Td Erepov. Stenzel, 
Dialektik, p. 8, misuses the passage to support the view 
that Plato’s dialectic still looks for unity and not for 
divisions and distinctions, as in the Sophist. Cf. also ibid. 

Nab 
Py For the technical meaning of the word zpoxpirwy cf. 
Laws 753 B-D. 

e For this periphrasis cf. Phaedr. 246 D, Tim. 85. Cf. also 
on 509 a. 

¢ The reader of Plato ought not to misunderstand this 
now. Cf. supra on 532 a, pp. 196 f., note d, and 530 B, 
p. 187, note c. 
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care? is requisite.” “How so?” he said. “Do you 
not note,” said I, “ how great is the harm caused by 
our present treatment of dialectics?’’ ‘‘ What is 
that? ” he said. “Its practitioners are infected with 
láwlessness.? ”. “ They are indeed.” ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose,’ I said, “that there is anything surprising in this 
state of mind, and do you not think it pardonable ¢ ? ” 
“ In what way, pray ? ” he said. “ Their case,” said 
I, “ resembles that of a supposititious son reared in 
abundant wealth and a great and numerous family 
amid many flatterers, who on arriving at manhood 
should become aware that he is not the child of 
those who call themselves his parents, and should 
not be able to find his true father and mother. 
Can you divine what would be his feelings towards 
the flatterers and his supposed parents in the time 
when he did not know the truth about his adoption, 
and, again, when he knewit? Or would you like to 
hear my surmise?” “I would.” } 
XVII. “ Well, then, my surmise is,” I said, ‘‘ that 
he would be more likely to honour his reputed father 
and mother and other kin than the flatterers, and 
that there would be less likelihood of his allowing 
them to lack for anything, and that he would be less 


Sophists, Plato himself anticipates Grote’s criticism in the 
Republic by representing Socrates as discoursing with in- 
enuous youth in a more simple and edifying style. Cf. 
„ysis 207 d ff., Huthydem. 278 2-282 c, 288 p-290 D. Yet 
again the Charmides might be thought an exception. 

Cf. also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, ii. 1, p. 912, who seems 
to consider the Sophist earlier than the Republic. | 

> ie. they call all restrictions on impulses and instincts 
tyrannical conventions. Cf. Gorg. 483-484, Aristoph. Clouds, 
passim, and on nature and law cf. Vol. I. p. 116, note a, on 
359 c. 

e Cf. on 494 a, p. 43, note a 
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inclined to do or say to them anything unlawful, and 
less liable to disobey them in great matters than to 
disobey the flatterers—during the time when he did 
not know the truth.”” “It is probable,” he said. 
“ But when he found out the truth, I surmise that 
he would grow more remiss in honour and devotion 
to them and pay more regard to the flatterers, whom 
he would heed more than before * and would hence- 
forth live by their rule, associating with them openly, 
while for that former father and his adoptive kin he 
would not care at all, unless he was naturally of a 
very good disposition.” “ All that you say,” he 
replied, “would be likely tohappen.® But whatis the 
pertinency of this comparison to the novices of 
dialectice?” “Itis this. We have, I take it, certain 
convictions * from childhood about the just and the 
honourable, in which, in obedience and honour to 
them, we have been bred as children under their 
parents.” “Yes, we have.” “ And are there not 
other practices going counter to these, that have 
pleasures attached to them and that flatter and 
solicit our souls, but do not win over men of any 
decency ; but they continue to hold in honour the 
teachings of their fathers and obey them?” “It is 

Let nothing bind you. 

If it is duty, away with it. 

If it is law, disobey it. 

If it is opinion, go against it. 

There is only one divinity, yourself, 

Only one god, you. 


For the unsettling effects of dialectic cf. Phaedo 90 8; also 
Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, p. 249: “ There may have 
been ages so sluggish . . . that anything that woke them up 
at all was a good thing. ... No one. . . does any good to 
= our age merely by asking questions unless he can answer 
the question.” Cf. also on 537 D, p. 220, note a. 
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so.” ** Well, then,” said I, “when a man of this kind 
is met by the question,? “What is the honourable ?’ 
and on his giving the answer which he learned from 
the lawgiver, the argument confutes him, and by 
many and various refutations upsets ® his faith and 
makes him believe that this thing is no more honour- 
able than it is base,° and when he has had the same 
experience about the just and the good and every- 
thing that he chiefly held in esteem, how do you 
suppose that he will conduct himself thereafter in the 
matter of respect and obedience to this traditional 
morality ?”’ “‘ It is inevitable,” he said, “ that he 
will not continue to honour and obey as before.” 
“And then,” said I, “ when he ceases to honour 
these principles and to think that they are binding 
on him,? and cannot discover the true principles, will 
he be likely to adopt any other way of life than that 
which flatters his desires?” ‘‘ He will not,” he said. 
He will, then, seem to have become a rebel to law 
and convention instead of the conformer that he 
was. “Necessarily.” . “ And is not this experience 
of those who take up dialectics in this fashion to 
be expected and, as I just now said, deserving of 
much leniency?” “ Yes, and of pity too,” he said. 
“ Then that we may not have to pity thus your thirty- 
year-old disciples, must you not take every pre- 
caution when you introduce them to the study of 
dialectics? ’’ ‘*‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘* And is it 
not one chief safeguard not to suffer them to taste 


cism or pucodoyla of Phaedo 90 c-b. Cf. What Plato Said, 
p. 531, on Phaedo 89 p. 

4 For oixeta cf. supra 433 £, 443 D, and Class. Phil. xxiv. 
(1929) pp. 409-410. 

e Cf. Laws 633 © and supra 442 a-s. Others render it, 
“than the life of the flatterers (parasites).”” Why not both? 
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of it while young?" ForI fancy you have not failed 
to observe that lads, when they first get a taste of 
disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, always em- 
ploying it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, 
they themselves confute others.’ They delight like 
puppies in pulling about and tearing with words all 
who approach them.” “ Exceedingly so,” he said. 
< And when they have themselves confuted many 
and been confuted by many, they quickly fall into 
a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true; 
and the outcome is that they themselves and the 
whole business of philosophy are discredited with 
other men.” “ Most true, he said. “ But an 
older man will not share this craze,” said I, “ but 
will rather choose to imitate the one who consents 
to examine truth dialectically than the one who makes 
a jest? and a sport of mere contradiction, and so he 
will himself be more reasonable and moderate, and 
bring credit rather than discredit upon his pursuit.” 
“ Right,” he said. “ And were not all our preceding 
statements made with a view to this precaution— 
our requirement that those permitted to take part in 
such discussions must have orderly and stable natures, 


Symposium have shared, 218 a-s. Cf. also Phaedr. 245 B-c, 
249 c-E, Sophist 216 pv, Phileb. 15 D-E, and What Plato 
Said, p. 493, on Protag. 317 D-E. | 

3 Cf. Gorg. 500 B-c. Yet the revailing seriousness of 
Plato’s own thought does not exclude touches of humour and 
irony, and he vainly warns the modern reader to distinguish 
between jest and earnest in the drama of disputation in his 
dialogues. Many misinterpretations of Plato’s thought are 
due to the failure to heed this warning. Cf. e.g. Gorgias 
474 a (What Plato Said, p. 504), which Robin, L’ Année 
Philos. xxi. p. 29, and others miss, Rep. 376 8, Symp. 196 c, 
Protag. 339 f., Theaet. 157 a-s, 160 B, 165 B, and passim. 
Cf. also on 536 c, p. 214, note b. 
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instead of the present practice ¢ of admitting to it any 
chance and unsuitable applicant?” “By all means,” 
he said. 

XVIII. “ Is it enough, then, to devote to the con- 
tinuous and strenuous study of dialectics undisturbed 
by anything else, as in the corresponding discipline 
in bodily exercises, twice as many years as were 
allotted to that?” “Do you mean six or four ? ” he 
said. “ Well,” I said, ‘‘ set it down as five.’ For 
after that you will have to send them down into the 
cave ° again, and compel them to hold commands in 
war and the other offices suitable to youth, so that they 
may not fall short of the other type in experience 4 
either. And in these offices, too, they are to be tested 
to see whether they will remain steadfast under 
diverse solicitations or whether they will flinch and 
swerve.” “ How much time do you allow for that ? ” 
he said. “ Fifteen years,” said I, ‘‘ and at the age 
of fifty” those who have survived the tests and ap- 
proved themselves altogether the best in every task 
and form of knowledge must be brought at last to the 
goal. We shall require them to turn upwards the 
vision of their souls? and fix their gaze on that which 
sheds light on all, and when they have thus beheld 


Critics of Plato frequently overlook the fact that he in- 
sisted on practical experience in the training of his rulers. 
Newman, Aristot.. Pol. i. p. 5, points out that this experience 
takes the place of special training in political science. 

* Cf. broxwioayr’, Aristoph. Frogs 643. 

‘ An eminent scholar quaintly infers that Plato could not 
have written this page before he himself was fifty years old. 

‘ Plato having made his practical meaning quite clear 
feels that he can safely permit himself the short cut of 
rhetoric and symbolism in summing it up. He reckoned 
without Neoplatonists ancient and modern. Cf. also on 
519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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the good itself they shall use it as a pattern ¢ for the 
right ordering of the state and the citizens and them- 
selves throughout the remainder of their lives, each 
in his turn,’ devoting the greater part of their time to 
the study of philosophy, but when the turn comes for 
each, toiling in the service of the state and holding 
office for the city’s sake, regarding the task not as 
a fine thing but a necessity®; and so, when each 
generation has educated others * like themselves to 
take their place as guardians of the state, they shall 
depart to the Islands of the Blest¢ and there dwell. 
And the state shall establish public memorials‘ and 
sacrifices for them as to divinities if the Pythian oracle 
approves? or, if not, as to divine and godlike men.’ ” 
~ A most beautiful finish, Socrates, you have put upon 
your rulers, as if you were a statuary.” “ And on 
the women / too, Glaucon,” said I; “ for you must not 
suppose that my words apply to the men more than 
to all women who arise among them endowed with 
the requisite qualities.” “ That is right,” he said, 
-if they are to share equally in all things with the 
men as we laid it down.” “‘ Well, then,” said I, “ do 
you admit that our notion of the state and its polity 
is not altogether a day-dream,* but that though it is 
difficult,’ it is in a way possible ™ and in no other way 


e Cf. p. 139, noted. Plato checks himself in mid-flight and 
wistfully smiles at his own idealism. Cf. on 536 B-c, also 
540 c and 509c. Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 170. 

! Cf. Symp. 209 £. 

7 For this caution cf. 461 £ and Vol. I. p. 344, note c, on 
427 c. 

* Plato plays on the words daiuwv and evdaluwv. Cf. also 
Crat. 398 B-C. t Cf. 361D. J Lit. * female rulers.” 

k Cf. on 450 D and 499 c. ! Cf. 499 D. 
= Cf. What Plato Said, p. 564 on Rep. 472 B-E, and supra 
p. 65, note h, on 499 D. 
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than that described—when genuine philosophers,® 
many or one, becoming masters of the state scorn ? 
= the present honours, regarding them as illiberal and 
worthless, but prize the right and the honours that 
come from that above all things, and regarding 
justice as the chief and the one indispensable thing, 
in the service and maintenance of that reorganize and 
administer their city?” ‘‘In what way?” he said. 
‘ All inhabitants above the age of ten,” I said, “ they 
will send out into the fields, and they will take over 
the children,? remove them from the manners and 
habits of their parents, and bring them up in their 
own customs and laws which will be such as we have 
described. This is the speediest and easiest way 
in which such a city and constitution as we have por- 
trayed could be established and prosper and bring 
most benefit to the people among whom it arises.” 
“ Much the easiest,” he said, “‘ and I think you have 
well explained the manner of its realization if it should 
ever be realized.” “Then, *said I, “have we not now 
said enough ¢ about this state and the corresponding 
type of man—for it is evident what our conception of 
him will be?” “It is evident,” he said, “ and, to 
answer your question, I think we have finished.” 

415 p, and also What Plato Said, p. 625, on Laws 644 a and 
p. 638, on 813 D. 

There is some confusion in this passage between the 
inauguration and the normal conduct of the ideal state, and 
Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 439 calls the idea ‘* ein hingewor- 
fener Einfall.” But Plato always held that the reformer 
must have or make a clean slate. Cf. 501 a, Laws 735 E. 
And he constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of 
education; Rep. 377 a-B, 423 £, 416 c, Laws 641 B, 644 A-B, 
752 c, 765 £-766 a, 788 c, 804 D. 


For rapaħaßóvres cf. Phaedo 82 © rapadaBoica, 
e Of, 535 A. 
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I. “ Very good. We are agreed then, Glaucon, 
that the state which is to achieve the height of good 
government must have community? of wives and 
children and all education, and also that the pursuits 
of men and women must be the same in peace and 
war, and that the rulers or kings? over them ¢ are to be 
those who have approved themselves the best in both 
war and philosophy.” ‘‘ We are agreed,” he said. 
“And we further granted this, that when the rulers are 
established in office they shall conduct these soldiers 
and settle them in habitations ê such as we described, 
that have nothing private for anybody but are 
common for all, and in addition to such habitations 
we agreed, if you remember, what should be the 
nature of their possessions.?’’ “‘ Why, yes, I re- 
member,” he said, ‘‘ that we thought it right that 
none of them should have anything that ordinary men” 
now possess, but that, being as it were athletes 2 of 
war and guardians, they should receive from the others 
as pay * for their guardianship each year their yearly 
sustenance, and devote their entire attention to the 


4 Cf. 415 E. e Cf. 416 c. 

! Cf. 420 a. 

s Cf. on 403 £ and 521 po. Polyb. i. 6.6 d@Anral yeyovsres 
anOwol Tév Kata Tov mbdAELOV Epyur. i 


h Cf. 416 E. 
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care of themselves and the state.” “ That is right,” 
I said. “ But now that we have finished this topic 
let us recall the point at which we entered on the 
digression? that has brought us here, so that we 
may proceed on our way again by the same path.” 
“ That is easy,” he said; “for at that time, almost 
exactly as now, on the supposition that you had 
finished the description of the city, you were going 
on to say? that you assumed such a city as you 
then described and the corresponding type of man 
to be good, and that too though, as it appears, you 
had a still finer city and type of man to tell of; 
but at any rate you were saying that the others are 
aberrations,° if this city is right. But regarding the 
other constitutions, my recollection is that you said 
there were four species? worth speaking of? and 
observing their defects f and the corresponding types 
of men, in-order that when we had seen them all and 
come to an agreement about the best and the worst 
man, we might determine whether the best is the 
happiest and the worst most wretched or whether 
it is otherwise.” And when I was asking what were 
the four constitutions you had in mind, Polemarchus 
and Adeimantus thereupon broke in, and that was 
how you took up the discussion again and brought 


perhaps easily reduce them to three . . . as, for example, 
elective kingdoms,” etc. 

e For wv kal wépt Adyor iov etn cf. Laws 908 B å kal dta- 
kpioews ġia, Laches 192 a of kai mépi iov Aéyerv, Tim, 82 c êv 
yévos evov iov érwvupias. Cf. also Huthydem. 279 c, Aristot. 
Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. 
v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56. and Vol. I. p. 420, note f, on 445 c. 

For the relative followed by a demonstrative cf. also 
357 B. 

¢ Plato’s main point again. Cf. 545 a, 484 a-B and Vol. I. 
p. xii, note d. 
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it to this point.” “Your memory is most exact,” 
I said. “ A second time then, as in a wrestling- 
match, offer me the same hold,® and when I repeat 
my question try to tell me what you were then about 
to say.” “I willif I can,” said I. ‘ And indeed,” 
said he, “I am eager myself to hear what four 
forms of government you meant.” “There will be 
no difficulty about that,” said I. ‘“ For those I mean 
are precisely those that have names® in common 
usage: that which the many praise,? your’ Cretan 
and Spartan constitution ; and the second in place 
and in honour, that which is called oligarchy, a con- 
stitution teeming with many ills, and its sequent 
counterpart and opponent, democracy ; and then the 
noble’ tyranny surpassing them all, the fourth and 
final malady 9 of a state. Can you mention any other 
type’ of government, I mean any other that con- 
stitutes a distinct species*? For, no doubt, there are 
hereditary principalities’ and purchased” kingships, 


and similar intermediate constitutions which one 


Eurip. Heracles 542. For the effect of surprise cf. Rep. 
834 a, 373 a, 555 a, Theaet. 146 a, Phileb. 46 a xaxdév and 
64 E cuudopda. 

A idéav: cf. Introd. p. x. 

i Of. 445 c. For dtadavet cf. Tim. 60 a, 67 a, Laws 634 c, 
and infra on 548 c, p. 253, note g. : 

i Suvacretac: cf. Laws 680 B, 681 p. But the word 
usually has an invidious suggestion. See Newman on 
Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 10. Cf. ibid. 1292 b 5-10, 1293 a 31, 
1298 a 32; also Lysias ii. 18, where it is opposed to demo- 
cracy, Isoc. Panath. 148, where it is used of the tyranny of 
Peisistratus, ibid. 43 of Minos. Cf. Panegyr. 39 and Norlin 
on Panegyr. 105 (Loeb). Isocrates also uses it frequently 
of the power or sovereignty of Philip, Phil. 3, 6, 69, 133, 
etc. Cf. also Gorg. 492 B, Polit. 291 D. 

k Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 35 thinks that Plato 
may have been thinking of Carthage. Cf. Polyb. vi. 56. 4. 
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could find in even greater numbers among the bar- 
barians than among the Greeks." ” “ Certainly many 
strange ones are reported,” he said. 

II. “ Are you aware, then,” said I, “that there 
must be as many types of character among men as 
there are forms of government ®? Or do you suppose 
that constitutions spring from the proverbial oak 
or rock ° and not from the characters 4 of the citizens, 
which, as it were, by their momentum and weight 
in the scales* draw other things after them?” 
“They could not possibly come from any other 
source, he said. “ Then if the forms of government 
are five, the patterns of individual souls must be 
five also.” “Surely.” ‘‘ Now we have already de- 
scribed the man corresponding to aristocracy f or the 
government of the best, whom we aver to be the 
truly good and just man.” “ We have.” “ Must 
we not, then, next after this, survey the inferior 
types, the man who is contentious and covetous of 
honour,’ corresponding to the Laconian constitution, 
and the oligarchical man in turn, and the democratic 
and the tyrant, in order that,’ after observing the most 
unjust of all, we may oppose him to the most just, 
and complete our inquiry as to the relation of pure 
justice and pure injustice in respect of the happiness 
and unhappiness of the possessor, so that we may 
as if by magic, if any single cause, though slight, or any 
combination of causes, however subtle, is strong enough to 
change the favourite and detested types of character.” 

° For the metaphor cf. also 550 © and on 556 €. 

 dpicroxparia is used by both Plato and Aristotle some- 
times technically, sometimes etymologically as the govern- 
ment of the best, whoever they may be. Of. 445 D, and 
Menex. 238 c-b (What Plato Said, p. 539). 

” Cf. Phaedr. 256 c 1, supra 475 a, 347 B. 

* Cf. on 544 a, p. 237, note g. 
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either follow the counsel of Thrasymachus and 
pursue injustice or the present argument and pursue 
justice?” ‘‘ Assuredly,” he said, “ that is what we 
have to do.*”’ ‘ Shall we, then, as we began by ex- 
amining moral qualities in states before individuals, 
as being more manifest there, so now consider first 
the constitution based on the love of honour? I do 
not know of any special name ? for it in use. We must 
call it either timocracy® or timarchy. And then in 
connexion with this we will consider the man of that 
type, and thereafter oligarchy and the oligarch, and 
again, fixing our eyes on democracy, we will con- 
template the democratic man; and fourthly, after 
coming to the city ruled by a tyrant and observing 
it, we will in turn take a look into the tyrannical soul,? 
and so try to make ourselves competent judges ° of 
the question before us.” “ That would be at least’ 
a systematic and consistent way of conducting the 
observation and the decision,” he said. 

of Athens after Pericles, the oligarchic is related to Corinth, 
and the tyrannical has some Syracusan features. Cicero, 
De div. ii., uses this book of the Republic to console himself 
for the revolutions in the Roman state, and Polybius’s theory 
of the natural succession of governments is derived from it, 
with modifications (Polyb. vi. 4. 6 ff. Cf. vi. 9. 10 airy 
moAtrew@y dvaxvkdwots). Aristotle objects that in a cycle the 
ideal state should follow the tyranny. 

> Cf. on 544 c, p. 238, note b. 

¢ In Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33-34, the meaning is ‘‘ the 
rule of those who possess a property qualification.” 

å Of. 577 A-B. © Cf. 582 a ff. 

‘ For the qualified assent cf. Hamlet 1. i. 19 “ What? is 
Horatio there? A piece of him.” It is very frequent in the 
Republic, usually with yotv. Cf. 442 D, 469 B, 476 c, 501 c, 
537 c, 584 a, 555 B, 604 D, and Vol. I. p. 30, note a, on 334 4; 
also 460 c and 398 sB, where the interlocutor adds a con- 
dition, 392 sB, 405 B, 556 E, 581 B, and 487 a, where he uses 
the corrective pév odp. 
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III. “ Come, then,” said I, “let us try to tell in 
what way a timocracy would arise out of an aristo- 
cracy. Or is this the simple and unvarying rule, 
that in every form of government revolution takes 
its start from the ruling class itself, when dissension 
arises in that, but so long as it is at one with itself, 
however small it be, innovation is impossible? ” 
“ Yes, that is so.” ‘“‘ How, then, Glaucon,” I said, 
“will disturbance arise in our city, and how will our 
helpers and rulers fall out and be at odds with one 
another and themselves? Shall we, like Homer, in- 
voke the Muses ® to tell ‘ how faction first fell upon 
them,’ and say that these goddesses playing with us 
and teasing us as if we were children address us in 
lofty, mock-serious tragic’ style?” “How?” “Some- 
what in this fashion. Hard in truth ĉ it is for a state 
thus constituted to be shaken and disturbed; but 
since for everything that has come into being destruc- 
tion is appointed,’ not even such a fabric as this will 
abide for all time, but it shall surely be dissolved, and 
this is the manner of its dissolution. Not only for 
plants that grow from the earth but also for animals 
that live upon it there is a cycle of bearing and barren- 
ness’ for soul and body as often as the revolutions of 
their orbs come full circle, in brief courses for the 
short-lived and oppositely for the opposite ; but the 
l'instinct résiste. Il ne commence à céder que lorsque la 
classe supérieure elle-même l’y invite.” 

> For the mock-heroic style of this invocation cf. Phaedr. 
937 a, Laws 885 c. 

¢ Cf. 413 B, Meno 76 E, Aristot. Meteorol. 353 b 1, 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. : 

a Cf. Alc. I. 104 £. 

e Cf. What Plato Said, p. 627 on Laws 677 a; also Polyb. 


vi. 57, Cic. De rep. ii. 25. 
t Cf. Pindar, Nem. vi. 10-12 for the thought. 
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laws of prosperous birth or infertility for your race, 
the men you have bred to be your rulers will not for 
all their wisdom ascertain by reasoning combined 
with sensation, but they will escape them, and there 
will be a time when they will beget children out of 
season. Now for divine begettings there is a period 
comprehended by a perfect number,? and for mortal 
by the first in which augmentations dominating and 
dominated when they have attained to three dis- 
tances and four limits of the assimilating and the 
dissimilating, the waxing and the waning, render 
all things conversable € and commensurable with one 
another, whereof a basal four-thirds wedded to the 
pempad yields two harmonies at the third augmenta- 
tion, the one the product of equal factors taken one 
hundred times, the other of equal length one way but 
oblong,—one dimension of a hundred numbers deter- 
mined by the rational diameters of the pempad lack- 
ing one in each case, or of the irrational ¢ lacking two ; 
the other dimension of a hundred cubes of the triad. 
And this entire geometrical number is determinative 
of this thing, of better and inferior births. And when 
your guardians, missing this, bring together brides and 
bridegrooms unseasonably,* the offspring will not be 
well-born or fortunate. Of such offspring the previ- 
ous generation will establish the best, to be sure, in 
office, but still these, being unworthy, and having 
entered in turn * into the powers of their fathers, will 
first as guardians begin to neglect us, paying too 
little heed to music? and then to gymnastics, so that 


tad: cf. my note in Class. Phil. xxiii. (1928) pp. 285- 
287. 
¢ This does not indicate a change in Plato’s attitude toward 
music, as has been alleged. | 
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our young men will deteriorate in their culture ; 
and the rulers selected from them will not approve 
themselves very efficient guardians for testing 
Hesiod’s and our races of gold, silver, bronze and 
iron. And this intermixture of the iron with the 
silver and the bronze with the gold will engender 
unlikeness ® and an unharmonious unevenness, things 
that always beget war and enmity wherever they 
arise. ‘Of this lineage,’ look you,’ we must aver the 
dissension to be, wherever it occurs and always.” 
“< And rightly too,’ ” he said, “we shall affirm that the 
Muses answer.” “They must needs,” I said, “ since 
they are? Muses.” “Well, then,” said he,“ what do 
the Muses say next?” “ When strife arose,” said 
I, “ the two groups were pulling against each other, 
the iron and bronze towards money-making and the 
acquisition of land and houses and gold and silver, 
and the other two, the golden and silvern, not being 
poor, but by nature rich in their souls,’ were trying to 
draw them back to virtue and their original consti- 
tution, and thus, striving and contending against one 
another, they compromised” on the plan of distributing 
and taking for themselves the land and the houses, 
enslaving and subjecting as perioect and serfs” their 
former friends? and supporters, of whose freedom 
they had been the guardians, and occupying them- 
selves with war and keeping watch over these 
subjects.” “I think,” he said, “ that this is the 
starting-point of the transformation.” “ Would not 
this polity, then,” said I, “ be in some sort inter- 

! For els pécov cf. Protag. 338 a; infra 572 D, 558 B. 

” An allusion to Sparta. On slavery in Plato cf. Newman 
i. p. 143. Cf. 549 a, 578-579, Laws 776-777; Aristot. Pol. 


1259 a 21 f., 1269 a 36 f., 1330 a 29. 
Cf. 417 a-B, 
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mediate between aristocracy and oligarchy ? ” “ By 
all means.” 

IV. “ By this change, then, it would arise. But after 
the change what will be its way of life ? Is it not ob- 
vious that in some things it will imitate the preceding 
polity, in some the oligarchy, since it is intermedi- 
ate, and that it will also have some qualities peculiar 
toitself? ” “ Thatis so,” he said. ‘‘ Then in honour- 
ing its rulers and in the abstention of its warrior class 
from farming * and handicraft and money-making in 
general, and in the provision of common public tables? 
and the devotion to physical training and expertness 
in the game and contest of war—in all these traits it 
will copy the preceding state?” “Yes.” “‘ Butinits 
fear to admit clever men to office, since the men it has 
of this kind are no longer simple € and strenuous but of 
mixed strain, and in its inclining rather to the more 
high-spirited and simple-minded type, who are better 
suited for war than for peace, and in honouring the 
stratagems and contrivances of war and occupying 
itself with war most of the time—in these respects 
for the most part its qualities will be peculiar to 
itself? ” “Yes.” “Such men,” said I, “ will be avid 
of wealth, like those in an oligarchy, and will cherish 
a fierce secret lust for gold 4 and silver, owning store- 
houses ¢ and private treasuries where they may hide 
them away, and also the enclosures’ of their homes, 
literal private love-nests% in which they can lavish 


and 7. 6, and the Chicago Dissertation of P. H. Epps, 
The Place of Sparta in Greek History and Civilization, 
pp. 180-184. 

e Cf. 416 D. 

t Cf. Laws 681 a, Theaet. 174 E. 

” veorrids suggests Horace’s “tu nidum servas” (Epist. i. 
10.6). Cf. also Laws 776 a. 
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their wealth on their women? and any others they 
please with great expenditure.” ‘ Most true,” he 
said. “And will they not be stingy about money, 
since they prize it and are not allowed to possess it 
openly, prodigal of others’ wealth? because of their 
appetites, enjoying ° their pleasures stealthily, and 
running away from the law as boys from a father,’ 
since they have not been educated by persuasion’ but 
by force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the 
companion of discussion and philosophy, and because 
of their preference of gymnastics to music ? ” “ You 
perfectly describe,’ he said, “‘a polity that is a 
mixture’ of good and evil.” ‘ Why, yes, the elements 
have been mixed,” I said, “ but the most con- 
spicuous 2 feature in it is one thing only, due to the 
predominance of the high-spirited element, namely 
contentiousness and covetousnessof honour.*”’ “ Very 
much so,” said he. ‘‘ Such, then, would be the origin 
and nature of this polity if we may merely outline the 
figure of a constitution in words and not elaborate it 
precisely, since even the sketch will suffice to show us 
the most just and the most unjust type of man, and it 
would be an impracticable task to set forth all forms‘ 


Tov... & Tt póvov, misunderstood and emended by Apelt, 
is coloured by an idea of Anaxagoras expressed by Lucretius 
i, 877-878 : 

illud 


apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta. 


Anaxag. fr. 12 in fine, Diels i.8 p. 405 ad 8rwv mretora Ent, 
radra événdérara ëv čkaoróv sri kal Fv. Cf. Phaedr. 238 a, 
Cratyl. 393 D, misunderstood by Dümmler and emended 
(evapyys for ėykparńs) with the approval of Wilamowitz, Platon, 
ii. p. 350. 

^ There is no contradiction between this and Laws 870 c 
if the passage is read carefully. 

t Cf. on 544 D, p. 240, note a. 
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of government without omitting any, and all customs 
and qualities of men.” ‘‘ Quite right,” he said. 

V. “ What, then, is the man that corresponds to 
this constitution ? _What is his origin and what his 
nature?” “I fancy,” Adeimantus said, ‘‘ that he 
comes rather close 2 to Glaucon here in point of con- 
tentiousness.’’ ‘“‘ Perhaps,” said I, “in that, but I 
do not think their natures are alike in the following 
respects.” “‘In what?” ‘“‘ He will have to be some- 
what self-willed ® and lacking in culture,° yet a lover 
of music and fond of listening? to talk and speeches, 
though by no means himself a rhetorician ; and to 
slaves such a one would be harsh,’ not scorning them 
as the really educated do, but he would be gentle 
with the freeborn and very submissive to officials, a 
lover of office and of honour,’ not basing his claim to 
office? on ability to speak or anything of that sort 
but on his exploits in war or preparation for war, and 
he would be a devotee of gymnastics and hunting.” ” 
“Why, yes,” he said, “ that is the spirit of that 
polity.” “And would not such a man be disdain- 
ful of wealth too in his youth, but the older he grew 
the more he would love it because of his partici- 
pation in the covetous nature and because his virtue 


i. p. 143, n. 3 he says that this implies slavery in the ideal 
state, in spite of 547 c. 

’ Cf. Lysias xix. 18. Lysias xxi. portrays a typical ġiňb- 
rymos. Cf. Phaedr. 256 c, Eurip. L.A. 527. He is a 
Xenophontic type. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 14. 10, Hiero 7. 3, 
Agesil. 10.4. Isoc. Antid. 141 and 226 uses the word in a 
good sense. Cf.“ Butif it be a sin to covet honour,” Shakes. 
Henry V. rv. iii. 28, 

9 Cf. the d&twuara of Laws 690 a, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a8 ff., 
1282 b 26, 1283-1284. 

_ + Cf. Arnold on the “ barbarians ” in Culture and Anarchy, 

pp. 78, 82, 84. 

t For the 400s of a state cf. Isoc. Nic. 31. 
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is not sincere and pure since it lacks the best 
guardian ? ” “ What guardian ? ” said Adeimantus. 
“ Reason,” said I, “ blended with culture,” which is 
the only indwelling preserver of virtue throughout 
life in the soul that possesses it.” ‘‘ Well said,” he 
replied. “‘This is the character,” I said, ‘‘ of the 
timocratic youth, resembling the city that bears his 
name.” “By all means.” “ His origin ° is somewhat on 
this wise: Sometimes he is the young son of a good 
father who lives in a badly governed state and avoids 
honours and office and law-suits and all such meddle- 
someness ° and is willing to forbear something of his 
rights? in order to escape trouble.” ‘‘ How does he 
originate ? ” he said. ‘ Why, when, to begin with,” 
I said, “ he hears his mother complaining f that her 
husband is not one of the rulers and for that reason 
she is slighted among the other women, and when she 
sees that her husband is not much concerned about 
money and does not fight and brawl in private law- 
suits and in the public assembly, but takes all such 
matters lightly, and when she observes that he is self- 


and 26, with Norlin’s note (Loeb). Cf. also Aristoph. 
Knights 261. 

4 éharrotcbat: cf. Thuc. i. 77. 1, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1198 b 
26-32, Pol. 1319 a 3. 

e For wpdypara éxew cf. 370 a, Gorg. 467 D, Alc. J. 119 B, 
Aristoph. Birds 1026, Wasps 1392. Cf. mpdyuara mapéxew, 
Rep. 505 a, 531 B, Theages 121 D, Herod. i. 155, Aristoph. 
Birds 931, Plutus 20, 102. 

’ Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 434 with some exaggeration 
says that this is the only woman character in Plato and is 
probably his mother, Perictione. Pohlenz, Gött. Gel. Anz. 
1921, p. 18, disagrees. For the complaints cf. Gerard, Four 
Years in Germany, p. 115 “ Now if a lawyer gets to be about 
forty years old and is not some kind of a Rat his wife begins 
to nag him...” 
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absorbed% in his thoughts and neither regards nor 
disregards her overmuch,? and in consequence of all 
this laments and tells the boy that his father is too 
slack © and no kind of a man, with all the other com- 
plaints with which women? nag? insuchcases.” “Many 
indeed,” said Adeimantus, “‘ and after their kind.’ ” 
“« You are aware, then,” said I, “ that the very house- 
slaves of such men, if they are loyal and friendly, 
privately say the same sort of things to the sons, and 
if they observe a debtor or any other wrongdoer whom 
the father does not prosecute, they urge the boy to 
punish all such when he grows to manhood and prove 
himself more of a man than his father, and when 
the lad goes out he hears and sees the same sort of 
thing. Men who mind their own affairs” in the city 
are spoken of as simpletons and are held in slight 
esteem, while meddlers whomind other people’s affairs 
are honoured and praised. Thenit is’ that the youth, 
hearing and seeing such things, and on the other hand 
listening to the words of his father, and with a near 
view of his pursuits contrasted with those of other 
men, is solicited by both, his father watering and 
fostering the growth of the rational principle?’ in his 
soul and the others the appetitive and the passionate*; 


! Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 167 8uo1a yàp roety åváykn TH púse. 
§ Erepa Toara: cf. on 488 B; also Gorg. 481 E, 482 a, 
= 514 D, Euthyd. 298 £, Protag. 326 a, Phaedo 58 D, 80 b, 
Symp. 201 E, etc. 

“s Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 B. 

îi róre ôń: cf. 551 a, 566 c, 330 E£, 573 a, 591 A, Phaedo 

85 a, 96 B and p, Polit. 272 E. Cf. also rér’ ñn, on 
565 c. 

i Cf. on 439 D, Vol. I. p. 397, note d. 

* For these three principles of the soul cf. on 435 a ff, 
439 D-E ff., 441 a. 
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and as he is not by nature of a bad disposition but has 
fallen into evil communications, under these two 
solicitations he comes to a compromise? and turns over 
the government in his soul ° to the intermediate prin- 
ciple of ambition and high spirit and becomes a man 
haughty of soul? and covetous of honour.” “ You 
have, I think, most exactly described his origin.” 
“ Then,” said I, “ we have our second polity and 
second type of man.” “ We have,” he said. 

VI. “ Shall we then, as Aeschylus’ would say, tell 
of another champion before another gate, or rather, 
in accordance with our plan,’ the city first? ” “ That, 
by all means,” he said. “The next polity, I be- 
lieve, would be oligarchy.” “ And what kind of a 
régime,” said he, ‘‘do you understand by oligarchy ?”’ 
“ That based on a property qualification ” said I, 
“ wherein the rich hold office and the poor man is 
excluded.” ‘‘I understand,” said he. ‘‘ Then, is 
not the first thing to speak of how democracy passes 
over into this ? ” “ Yes.” “ And truly,” said I,“ the 
manner of the change is plain even to the pro- 
verbial blind man.*”’ “ How so?” ‘ That treasure- 
house? which each possesses filled with gold destroys 
that polity ; for first they invent ways of expenditure 
for themselves and pervert the laws to this end, and 
neither they nor their wives obey them.” ‘ That is 
likely,” he said. ‘‘ And then, I take it, by observing 


* Cf. p. 255, note f. 

! Seven Against Thebes 451 dé &ddAov AdAats év widrats 
etAnx ora. 

' Cf. Laws 743 c, and Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 345. 

* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33, Isoc. Panath. 131, 
Laws 698 sB aliter. ° 

t Cf. 465 D, Soph. 241 D. 

1 Of. 548 a, 416 D, 
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and emulating one another they bring the majority 
of them to this way of thinking.” ‘‘ That is likely,” 
he said. “And so, as time goes on, and they advance 
in the pursuit of wealth, the more they hold that in 
honour the less they honour virtue. May not the 
opposition of wealth and virtue ® be conceived as if 
each lay in the scale ¢ of a balance inclining opposite 
ways?” “Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘So, when 
wealth is honoured in a state, and the wealthy, virtue 
and the good are less honoured.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 
“ And that which men at any time honour they 
practise,? and what is not honoured is neglected.” 
“It is so.” “Thus, finally, from being lovers of 
victory and lovers of honour they become lovers of 
gain-getting and of money, and they commend and 
admire the rich man and put him in office but despise 
the man who is poor.” ‘“‘Quiteso.” ‘‘ And is it not 
then that.they pass a law defining the limits ê of an 
oligarchical polity, prescribing’ a sum of money, a 
larger sum where it is more” of an oligarchy, where 
it is less a smaller, and proclaiming that no man shall 
hold office whose property does not come up to the 
required valuation ? ` And this law they either put 
through by force of arms, or without resorting to that 
they establish their government by terrorization.* 
Is not that the way of it?” “It is.” “The 

e dpov: cf. 551 c, Laws 714 c, 962 D, 739 D, 626 pz, 
Menex. 238 D, Polit. 293 E£, 296 5, 292 c, Lysis 209 c, 
Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 7, 1271 a 35, and Newman i. p. 220, 
Eth. Nic. 1138 b 23. Cf. also rédos Rhet. 1366 a 3. For 
the true criterion of office-holding see Laws 715 c-b and 
Isoc, xii, 131. For wealth as the criterion cf. Aristot. Pol. 
1273 a 37. 

! For raġáuevo cf. Vol. I. p. 310, note c, on 416 £. 

"s Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 13-14. 

A Cf. 557 a. 
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establishment then, one may say, is in this wise.” 
“ Yes,” he said; “ but what is the character of this 
constitution, and what are the defects that we said 
it had ? ” 

VII. “ To begin with,” said I,“ consider the nature 
of its constitutive and defining principle. Suppose 
men should appoint the pilots ¢ of ships in this way, by 
property qualification, and not allow ? a poor man to 
navigate, even if he were a better pilot.” ““ A sorry 
voyage they would make of it,? he said. “And is 
not the same true of any other form of rule?” “I 
think so.” “Except of a city,” said I, “ or does it 
hold for a city too ? ” “Most of all,” he said, “ by 
as much as that is the greatest and most difficult ° rule 
of all.” “Here, then, is one very great defect in 
oligarchy.” “So it appears.” “ Well, and is this 
a smaller one?” “What?” “That such a city 
should of necessity be not one,? but. two, a city of 
the rich and a city of the poor, dwelling together, 
and always plotting’? against one another.” “No, 
by Zeus,” said he, “it is not a bit smaller.” “ Nor, 
further, can we approve of this—the likelihood that 
they will not be able to wage war, because of the 
necessity of either arming and employing the multi- 
tude,’ and fearing them more than the enemy, or else, 
if they do not make use of them, of finding themselves 

3 For the idea that a city should be a unity cf. Laws 739 D 
and supra on 423 a-s. Cf. also 422 © with 417 a-s, Livy 
ii. 24 “ adeo duas ex una civitate discordia fecerat.” Aristot. 
Pol. 1316 b 7 comments ärorov 5é kal rò påvar dvo TóNeis elvat 
Thy dkvyapxXiKyy, movolwv kal mevýńTwWv . . . and tries to prove 
the point by his topical method. 

* Of. 417 B. 

’ For the idea that the rulers fear to arm the people cf. 


Thuc. iii. 27, Livy iii. 15 “consules et armare plebem et 
inermem pati timebant.” 
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on the field of battle, oligarchs indeed,” and rulers 
over afew. And to this must be added their reluc- 
tance to contribute money, because they are lovers 
of money.” ‘‘ No, indeed, that is not admirable.” 
" And what of the trait we found fault with long ago ° 
—the fact that in such a state the citizens are busy- 
bodies and jacks-of-all-trades, farmers, financiers 
and soldiers allinone ? Do you think that is right ? ” 
“ By no manner of means.” ‘‘ Consider now whether 
this polity is not the first that admits that which is the 
greatest of all such evils.” “ What?” “ The allow- 
ing a man to sell all his possessions, which another 
is permitted to acquire, and after selling them to go 
on living in the city, but as no part of it,4 neither a 
money-maker, nor a craftsman, nor a knight, nor 
a foot-soldier, but classified only as a pauper? and a 
dependent.” “‘ This is the first,” he said.. “ There 
certainly is no prohibition of that sort of thing in 
oligarchical states. Otherwise some of their citizens 
would not be excessively rich, and others out and 
out paupers.” “Right.” “ But observe this. When 
such a feliow was spending his wealth, was he then of 
any more use to the state in the matters of which we 
were speaking, or did he merely seem to belong to the 
ruling class, while in reality he was neither ruler nor 
helper in the state, but only a consumer of goods 7 ? ” 
" It is so,” he said; “ he only seemed, but was just 
a spendthrift.” “Shall we, then, say of him that as 


4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1326 a 20, Newman i. pp. 98 and 109. 
Cf. Leslie Stephen, Util. ii. 111 ‘‘A vast populace has 
grown up outside of the old order.” 7 

e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1266 b 13. 

’ éroluwy: “things ready at hand.” Cf. 573 a, Polyb. vi. 
(Teubner, vol. ii. p. 237); Horace Epist. i. 2. 27 “fruges 
consumere nati.” 
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the drone * springs up in the cell, a pest of the hive, 
so such a man grows up in his home, a pest of the 
state ?” “ By all means, Socrates,” he said. “ And 
has not God, Adeimantus, left the drones which have 
wings and fly stingless one and all, while of the drones 
here who travel afoot he has made some stingless but 
has armed others with terrible stings? And from the 
stingless finally issue beggars in old age,® but from 
those furnished with stings all that are denominated ° 
malefactors?’’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “It is 
plain, then,”’ said I, ‘‘ that wherever you see beggars 
in a city, there are somewhere in the neighbourhood 
concealed thieves and cutpurses and temple-robbers 
and similar artists in crime.” “ Clearly,” he said. 
“ Well, then, in oligarchical cities do you not see 
beggars?” “ Nearly all are such,” he said, “ except 
the ruling class.” ‘‘ Are we not to suppose, then, that 
there are also many criminals in them furnished with 
stings, whom the rulers by their surveillance forcibly 4 
restrain ? ” “ We must think so,” he said. “ And 
shall we not say that the presence of such citizens is 
the result of a defective culture and bad breeding 
and a wrong constitution of the state?” “We 
shall.” “ Well, at any rate such would be the char- 
acter of the oligarchical state, and these, or perhaps 
even more than these, would be the evils that afflict 
Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain and scourge, 


That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 
> Cf. 498 a, Laws 653 a; also the modern distinction be- 
tween defectives and delinquents. 
€ KéxAnvrats: cf. 344 B-C. 

4 Big is so closely connected with xaréxovow that the double 
dative is not felt to be awkward. But Adam takes émiedeig 
as an adverb. 
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it.” “Pretty nearly these,” he said. “ Then,” I said, 
“let us regard as disposed of the constitution called 
oligarchy, whose rulers are determined by a property 
qualification.*. And next we are to consider the man 
who resembles it—how he arises and what after that 
his character is.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. 

VIII. “ Is not the transition from that timocratic 
youth to the oligarchical type mostly on this wise ? ” 
“How?” “When ason born to the timocratic man at 
first emulates his father, and follows in his footsteps? ; 
and then sees him suddenly dashed,¢ as a ship on a 
reef,? against the state, and making complete wreck- 
age’ of both his possessions and himself—perhaps he 
has been a general, or has held some other important 
office, and has then been dragged into court by mis- 
chievous sycophants and put to death or banished? or 
outlawed and has lost all his property ” “Tt is 
likely,” he said. ‘‘ And the son, my friend, after seeing 
and suffering these things, and losing his property, 
grows timid, I fancy, and forthwith thrusts headlong? 
from his bosom’s throne” that principle of love of 
honour and that high spirit, and being humbled by 
poverty turns to the getting of money, and greedily ¢ 
and stingily and little by little by thrift and hard 


- » - dangerous rocks 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
’ For éxreodvra cf. 560 a, 5664. In Xen. An. vii. 5. 13 
it is used of shipwreck. Cf. éxBdddovres 488 c. 
* Cf. Herod. vii. 136. 
* Cf. Aesch. Ag. 983, Shakes. Romeo and Juliet v.i. 3: 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 


and supra 550 B. 
t For yNoxpws cf. on 488 A, Class. Phil. iv. p. 86 on Diog, 
L. iv. 59, Aelian, Epist. Rust. 18 yNicxpws Te kal Kar’ bAlyor, 
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work collects property. Do you not suppose that such 
a one will then establish on that throne the principle 
of appetite and avarice, and set it up as the great 
king in his soul, adorned with tiaras and collars of 
gold, and girt with the Persian sword?” “I do,” 
he said. “‘ And under this domination he will force 
the rational and high-spirited principles to crouch 
lowly to right and left % as slaves, and will allow the 
one to calculate and consider nothing but the ways of 
making more money from a little,®? and the other to 
admire and honour nothing but riches and rich men, 
and to take pride in nothing but the possession of 
wealth and whatever contributes to that ? ” “ There 
is no other transformation so swift and sure of the 
ambitious youth into the avaricious type.” ‘‘ Is this, 
then, our oligarchical man?” said I. ‘‘ He is de- 
veloped, at any rate, out of a man resembling the 
constitution from which the oligarchy sprang.” “ Let 
us see, then, whether he will have a like character.” 
“ Let us see.” 

IX. “ Would he not, in the first place, resemble 
it in prizing wealth above everything?” ‘“ Inevi- 
tably.” “ And also by being thrifty and laborious, 
satisfying only his own necessary ° appetites and 
desires and not providing for expenditure on other 
things, but subduing his other appetites as vain and 
unprofitable?” “By all means.” “He would be a 
squalid? fellow,” said I, “ looking for a surplus of 


p. 220: ** The Times obituary notice of Holloway (of the pills) 
will suffice. ‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands 
for success the devotion of the whole man, ”? ete. For the 
phrase oxoreiv oré0ev cf. Isoc. Areop. 83, Panegyr. 133-134 
sKomey €& Ov. 

° Cf. on 558 D, p. 291, note #. 

3 avxunpos: cf. Symp. 203 D. 
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profit? in everything, and a hoarder, the type the 
multitude approves.’ Would not this be the char- 
acter of the man who corresponds to such a polity ? ” 
“ I certainly think so,” he said. “ Property, at any 
rate,is the thing most esteemed by that state and that 
kind of man.” “ That, I take it,” said I, “‘ is because 
he has never turned his thoughts to true culture.” 
“ T think not,” he said, “‘ else he would not have made 
the blind ° one leader of his choir and first in honour.?” 
“ Well said,” I replied. ‘‘ But consider this. Shall 
we not say that owing to this lack of culture the appe- 
tites of the drone spring up in him, some the beggarly, 
others the rascally, but that they are forcibly re- 
strained by his general self-surveillance and self- 
controle?” “We shall indeed,” he said. “Do you 
know, then,” said I, “to what you must look to 
discern the rascalities of such men ? ?” “ To what? ” 
he said. “To guardianships of orphans’ and any 
such opportunities of doing injustice with impunity.” 
’ True.” “ And is it not apparent by this that in 
other dealings, where he enjoys the repute of a 
seeming just man, he by some better’ element in 
himself forcibly keeps down other evil desires dwelling 


e Plato distinctly refers to the blind god Wealth. Cf. 
Aristoph. Plutus, Eurip. fr. 773, Laws 631 c mdAodros ov 
tupdds which was often quoted. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 624, 
Otto, p. 60. 

4 Cf. Herod. iii. 34, vii. 107. 

e Cf. supra 552 E émimedela Bla. For &ddns cf. 368 B èx 
Tov &dXou Tov Yuerépou Tpdbtrov. 

f For the treatment of inferiors and weaker persons as a 
test of character cf. Laws 777 p-r, Hesiod, Works and Days, 
330, and Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 84-85, who, 
however, errs on the meaning of aiédés. For orphans cf. also 
Laws 926-928, 766 c, 877 c, 909 c-p. 

o” értetxed is here used generally, and not in its special sense 
of “‘ sweet reasonableness.” 
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within," not persuading them that it ‘is better not’ ® 
nor taming them by reason, but by compulsion and 
fear, trembling for his possessions generally.” 
“ Quite so,” he said. “ Yes, by Zeus,” said I, “ my 
friend. In most. of them, when there is occasion to 
spend the money of others, you will discover the 
existence of drone-like appetites.” “ Most emphati- 
cally.” “Such a man, then, would not be free from 
internal dissension. He would not be really one, but 
in some sort a double? man. Yet for the most part, 
his better desires would have the upper hand over the 
worse. “Itisso.’’ “And for this reason, I presume, 
such a man would be more seemly, more respectable, 
than many others; but the true virtue of a soul in 
unison and harmony ' with itself would escape him and 
dwell afar.” “I think so.” ‘ And again, the thrifty 
stingy man would be a feeble competitor personally 
in the city for any prize of victory or in any other 
honourable emulation. He is unwilling to spend 
money for fame and rivalries of that sort, and, fearing 
to awaken his prodigal desires and call them into 
alliance for the winning of the victory, he fights 
in true oligarchical * fashion with a small part of his 
resources and is defeated for the most part and—finds 
himself rich!” “Yes indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Have 
we any further doubt, then,” I said,“ as to the cor- 
oe and resemblance” between the thrift 
and money-making man and the oligarchical state?” 
“ None,” he said. 

X. “ We have next to consider, it seems. the origin 
the state. Cf. my “Idea of Justice,” Ethica’ Record, Jan. 
1890, pp. 188, 191, 195. 

4 46. he saves the cost of a determined fight. For the 


effect of surprise cf. on 544 c, p. 239, note f. 
® ouodtnti: cf. 576 c. 
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.-and nature of democracy,that we may next learn the 

character of that type of man and range him beside 
the others for our judgement.*”’ “‘ That would at least 
be a consistent procedure.” “Then,” said I, “ is not 
the transition from oligarchy to democracy effected 
in some such way as this—by the insatiate greed for 
that which it set before itself as the good,® the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible wealth ? ” ‘‘ In what 
way?’ “ Why, since its rulers owe their offices to 
their wealth, they are not willing to prohibit by law 
the prodigals who arise among the youth from spend- 
ing and wasting their substance. Their object is, by 
lending money on the property of such men, and buy- 
ing it in, to become still richer and more esteemed.” 
“ By all means.” “ And is it not at once apparent 
in a state that this honouring of wealth is incom- 
patible with a sober and temperate citizenship,° but 
that one or the other of these two ideals is inevitably 
neglected.” “ That is pretty clear,” he said. “ And 
such negligence and encouragement of licentiousness4 
in oligarchies not infrequently has reduced to poverty 
men of no ignoble quality.¢”’ “It surely has.” “And 
there they sit, I fancy, within the city, furnished with 
stings, that is, arms, some burdened with debt, others 
disfranchised, others both, hating and conspiring 
against the acquirers of their estates and the rest of 
the citizens, and eager for revolution.’”’ “‘ "Tis so.” 


¢ Ackermann, Das Christliche bei Plato, compares Luke 
xvi. 13 “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Cf. also 
Laws 742 D-E, 727 £ f., 831 c. 

4 dxodacralvey: cf. Gorg. 478 a, Phileb. 12 D. 

e Cf. Laws 832 a ovx dagvets. For the men reduced to 
poverty swelling the number of drones cf. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 
588-592, and Wilamowitz ad loc. 

’ Cf. Aristot, Pol. 1305 b 40-41, 1266 b 14. 
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“ But these money-makers with down-bent heads,’ 
pretending not even to see? them, but inserting the 
sting of their money ° into any of the remainder who 
do not resist, and harvesting from them in interest 
as it were a manifold progeny of the parent sum, 
foster the drone and pauper element in the state.” 
“ They do indeed multiply it,” he said. ‘‘ And they 
are not willing to quench the evil as it bursts into flame 
either by way of a law prohibiting a man from doing 
as he likes with his own,’ or in this way, by a second 
law that does away with such abuses.” ‘‘ What law?” 
" The law that is next best, and compels the citizens 
to pay heed to virtue.¢ For if a law commanded that 
most voluntary contracts’ shouldbe atthe contractor’s 
risk, the pursuit of wealth would be less shameless 
in the state and fewer of the evils of which we spoke 
just now would grow up there.” ‘“‘ Much fewer,” 
he said. ‘“‘ But as it is, and for all these reasons, this 
is the plight to which the rulers in the state reduce 
their subjects, and as for themselves and their off- 
_ Spring, do they not make the young spoiled 2 wantons 
averse to toil of body and mind, and too soft to stand 


their money.” tirpwoxovres suggests the poisonous sting, 
especially as Plato has been pre of hives and drones. 
For évévres cf. Eurip. Bacchae 851 évels . . . Núscav, ‘ im- 
planting madness.” In the second half of the sentence the 
figure is changed, the poison becoming the parent, i.e. the 
principal, which breeds interest, cf. 507 a, p. 96. 

3 Cf. on 552 a, Laws 922 2-923 a. 

e Cf. Protag. 327 D àvaykáčovoa dperfjs émipedciobar, Symp, 
185 B, and for émipedeicdat cf. What Plato Said, p. 464, on 
Apol. 29 D-E. 

f For refusing to enforce monetary contracts cf. Laws 
742 c, 849 £, 915 ©, and Newman ii. p. 254 on Aristot. 
Pol. 1263 b 21. 
= 9 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 483, on Laches 179 D, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 23, 
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up against pleasure and pain,* and mere idlers?” 
“ Surely.” “And do they not fasten upon them- 
selves the habit of neglect of everything except the 
making of money, and as complete an indifference to 
virtue as the paupers exhibit ? ” “ Little they care.’’ 
“ And when, thus conditioned, the rulers and the 
ruled are brought together on the march, in way- 
faring, or in some other common undertaking, either 
a religious festival, or a campaign, or as shipmates or 
fellow-soldiers or, for that matter, in actual battle, and 
observe one another, then the poor are not in the least 
scorned by the rich, but on the contrary, do you not 
suppose it often happens that when a lean, sinewy, 
sunburnt © pauper is stationed in battle beside a rich 
man bred in the shade, and burdened with superfluous 
flesh, and sees him panting and helpless‘—do you not 
suppose he will think that such fellows keep their 
wealth by the cowardice ° of the poor, and that when 
the latter are together in private, one will pass the 
word to another ‘our men are good for nothing ’?”’ 
“Nay, [know very well that they do,” saidhe. “ And 
just as an unhealthy body requires but a slight impulse’ 
from outside to fall into sickness, and sometimes, even 
without that, all the man is one internal war, in like 
manner does not the corresponding type of state need 
only a slight occasion,’ the one party bringing in” allies 
813-814 rý Povydv xaxavdpla, Phaedrus 248 B, Symp. 182 D, 
Crito 45 ©, Eurip. Androm. 967, Aristoph. Thesm. 868 77 
kopákwv movnpig. 

7 Cf. Soph. O.T. 961 ouixpa tradraia cwuar edvdfger porn, 
“a slight impulse puts aged bodies to sleep,” Demosth. 
Olynth. ii. 9 and 21. Cf. 544 E. 

s Cf. Polyb. vi. 57. Montaigne, apud Höffding, i. 30 
“ Like every other being each illness has its appointed time 


of development and close—interference is futile,” with Tim. 
89 B. h Of. Thuc. i. 3, ii. 68, iv. 64, Herod. ii. 108. 
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from an oligarchical state, or the other from a demo- 
cratic, to become diseased and wage war with itself, 
and sometimes even apart from any external im- 
pulse faction arises*?”’ “Most emphatically.” “And 
a democracy, I suppose, comes into being when the 
poor, winning the victory, put to death some of the 
other party, drive out? others, and grant the rest 
of the citizens an equal share ° in both citizenship 
and offices—and for the most part these offices are 
assigned by lot.4”?” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said,“ that is the 
constitution of democracy alike whether it is estab- 
lished by force of arms or by terrorism ° resulting in 
the withdrawal of one of the parties.” 

XI. “ What, then,” said I, “ is the manner of their 
life and what is the quality of such a constitution ? 
For it is plain that the man of this quality will turn 
out to be a democratic sort of man.” “Tt is plain,” 
he said. .“ To begin with, are they not free? and 
is not the city chock-full, of liberty and freedom 
of speech? and has not every man licence’ to 
do as he likes?” “So it is said,” he replied. 
` And where there is such licence, it is , obvious 
that everyone would arrange a plan? for leading his 


and c, 599 B, 617 c, Laws 919 D, Ale. I. 115 b, Crito 50 E, 
Isoc. Archid. 96, Peace 3. 

* But Isoc. Areop. 22-23 considers the lot undemo- 
cratic because it might result in the establishment in office 
of men with oligarchical sentiments. See Norlin ad loc. 
For the use of the lot in Plato cf. Laws 759 B, 757 £, 690 c, 
741 B-c, 856 D, 946 B, Rep. 460 a, 461 E. Cf. Apelt, p. 520. 

e Cf 551 8B. 

f éovola: ef. Isoc. xii. 181 rhv ò éfovclay & te BovrAerat Tis 
wovety eUdatnovlay. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. 
Doing as One Likes. 

7 karaskevý is a word of all work in Plato. Cf. 419 a, 
449 a, 455 a, Gorg. 455 £E, 477 B, ete. 
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own life in the way that pleases him.” ‘“‘ Obvious.” 
“ All sorts* and conditions of men, then, would 
arise in this polity more than in any other?” “ Of 
course.” “ Possibly,” said I, “this is the most 
beautiful of polities ; as a garment of many colours, 
embroidered with all kinds of hues, so this, decked 
and diversified with every type of character, would 
appear the most beautiful. And perhaps,’ I said, 
“many would judge it to be the most beautiful, like 
boys and women?” when they see bright-coloured 
things.” ‘“Yesindeed,” hesaid. ‘Yes,’ said I, “and 
it is the fit place, my good friend, in which to look for a 
constitution.” “‘ Why so?” “Because, owing to this 
licence, it includes all kinds, and it seems likely that 
anyone who wishes to organize a state, as we were just 
now doing, must find his way to a democratic city and 
select the model that pleases him, as if in a bazaar ° of 
constitutions, and after making his choice, establish 
his own.” “‘ Perhaps at any rate,’ he said, “ he 
would not be at a loss for patterns.” “And the 
freedom from all compulsion to hold office in such a 


è For the idea that women and children like many colours 
cf. Sappho’s admiration for Jason’s mantle mingled with all 
manner of colours (Lyr. Graec. i. 196). For the classing 
together of women and boys cf. Laws 658 pv, Shakes. As 
You Like It, 111. ii. 435 “ As boys and women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour,” Faguet, Nineteenth Century 
“ Lamartine a été infiniment aimé des adolescents sérieux et 
des femmes distinguées.” 

c Cf. Plutarch, Dion 53. Burke says ‘‘A republic, as 
an ancient philosopher has observed, is no one species of 
government, but a magazine of every species.” Cf. Laws 
789 B for an illustration of the point. Filmer, Patriarcha, 
misquotes this, saying “The Athenians sold justice . . ., 
= which made Plato call a popular estate a fair where every- 
thing is to be sold.”’ 
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city, even if you are qualified,” or again, to submit to 
rule, unless you please, or to make war when the rest 
are at war,’ or to keep the peace when the others do 
so, unless you desire peace ; and again, the liberty, in 
defiance of any law that forbids you, to hold office and 
sit on juries none the less, if it occurs to you to do so, 
is not all that a heavenly and delicious entertainment ° 
for the time being ? ” “ Perhaps,” he said, “‘ for so 
long.” “ And is not the placability 4 of some convicted 
criminals exquisite? ? Or have you never seen in 
such a state men condemned to death or exile who 
none the less stay on, and go to and fro among 
the people, and as if no one saw or heeded him, the 
man slips in and out’ like a revenant9?” “Yes, 
many, he said. ‘‘ And the tolerance of demo- 
cracy, its superiority * to all our meticulous require- 
ments, its disdain for our solemn? pronouncements 4 
made when we were founding our city, that except 
in the casé of transcendent * natural gifts no one could 
ever become a good man unless from childhood his 
play and all his pursuits were concerned with things 
Tt kal mpĝov év rots Néyors, Here the word mpgérzns is ironically | 
transferred to the criminal himself. 

e koup: cf. 376 a, Theaet. 171 a. 

’ For repwoore? cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 6, Aristoph. Plut. 
121, 494, Peace 762. 

* His being unnoticed accords better with the rendering 
“spirit,” “one returned from the dead” (a perfectly 
possible meaning for jjpws. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 435 
translates “ Geist”) than with that of a hero returning from 
the wars. Cf. Adam ad loc. 

h For 006’ ómworioðv cpixpodroyla cf. on 532 B ere douvauta. 

* cepvúvovres here has an ironical or colloquial tone— 
“high-brow,” “ top-lofty.”’ 

3 Cf. 401 s-c, 374 c and on 467 a, Laws 643 pB, Delacroix, 
Psychologie de lart, p. 46. 

E For brepBeBrnudevy cf. Laws 719 D, Eurip. Alcest. 153. 
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fair and good,—how superbly ¢it tramples under foot 
all such ideals, caring nothing from what practices ® 
and way of life a man turns to politics, but honouring 
him if only he says that he loves the people! ¢” 
“It is a noble? polity, indeed!” he said. ‘‘ These 
and qualities akin to these democracy would exhibit, 
and it would, it seems, be a delightful¢é form of 
government, anarchic and motley, assigning a kind 
of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals 
alike!” ” “Yes,” he said, “ everybody knows that.” 

XII. “ Observe, then, the corresponding private 
character. Or must we first, as in the case of the 
polity, consider the origin of the type?” ‘ Yes,” 
he said. “Is not this, then, the way of it? Our 
thrifty” oligarchical man would have a son bred in 
his father’s ways.” “Why not?” “ And he, too, 
would control by force all his appetites for pleasure 
that are wasters and not winners of wealth, those 
which are denominated unnecessary.” ‘“‘ Obviously.” 
‘ And in order not to argue in the dark, shall we first 
define” our distinction between necessary and un- 
necessary appetites?” “Let us do so.” “Well, 


e noetas ef. Isoc. vii. 70 of good government, rots xpwuévois 
nolous. 

! Cf. What Plato Said, p. 634, on Laws 744 B-c, and ibid. 
p. 508 on Gorg. 508 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1131 a 23-24, New- 
man, i. p. 248, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2. 18. 

¢ Cf. 572 c, Theogn. 915 f., Anth. Pal. x. 41, Democr. 
fr. 227 and 228, Diels ii. p. 106, and Epicharm. fr. 45, 
Diels i. p. 126. 

^ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 190 8, and p. 551, 
on Phaedr. 237 £. 

t Cf. 554 a, 571 B, Phaedo 64 p-r, Philed. 62 £, Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1147 b 29. The Epicureans made much of this 
distinction. Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 13. 45, Tusc. v. 33, 93, 
Porphyry, -De abst. i. 49. Ath. xii. 511 quotes this passage 
and says it anticipates the Epicureans. 
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then, desires that we cannot divert or suppress may 
be properly called necessary, and likewise those 
whose satisfaction is beneficial to us, may they not? 
For our nature compels us to seek their satisfaction. 
Is not that So?” “ Most assuredly.” ‘‘ Then we 
shall rightly use the word ‘necessary’ of them?” 
“ Rightly.” ‘‘ And what of the desires from which a 
man could free himself by discipline from youth up, 
and whose presence in the soul does no good and in 
some cases harm? Should we not fairly call all such 
unnecessary?” ‘‘ Fairly indeed.” “ Let us select 
an example of either kind, so that we may apprehend 
the type.*”” “Let us do so.” “ Would not the 
desire of eating to keep in health and condition and 
the appetite for mere bread and relishes? be neces- 
sary?” “I think so.” “The appetite for bread 
is necessary in both respects, in that it is beneficial 
and in that if it fails we die.” “Yes.” “ And the 
desire for relishes, so far as it conduces to fitness ? ” 
“ By all means.” ‘‘ And should we not rightly pro- 
nounce unnecessary the appetite that exceeds these 
and seeks other varieties of food, and that by cor- 
rection ° and training from youth up can be got rid 
of in most cases and is harmful to the body and a 
hindrance to the soul’s attainment of intelligence and 
sobriety?” “Nay, most rightly.” “And may we not 
call the one group the spendthrift desires and the 
other the profitable,4 because they help production? ” 
“ Surely.” “ And we shall say the same of sexual 
and other appetites ?” ‘‘ The same.” `“ And were 

a Or “grasp them in outline.” 

> For dyov cf. on 372 c, Vol. I. p. 158, note a. 
© For xodafouévyn cf. 571 B, Gorg. 505 B, 491 E, 507 D. 
For the thought cf. also supra 519 A-B. 

3 Lit. “money-making.” Cf. 558 p, 
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we not saying that the man whom we nicknamed the 
drone is the man who teems ° with such pleasures and 
appetites, and who is governed by his unnecessary 
desires, while the one who is ruled by his necessary 
appetites is the thrifty oligarchical man?” “ Why, 
surely.” 

XIII. “ To return, then,” said I, “‘ we have to tell 
how the democratic man develops from the olig- 
archical type. I think it is usually in this way.” 
“How?” “ When a youth, bred in the illiberal and 
niggardly fashion that we were describing, gets a taste 
of the honey of the drones and associates with fierce? 
and cunning creatures who know how to purvey 
pleasures of every kind and variety ° and condition, 
there you must doubtless conceive is the beginning of 
the transformation of the oligarchy in his soul into 
democracy.” ‘‘ Quite inevitably,” he said. “ May 
we not say. that just as the revolution in the city was 
brought about by the aid of an alliance from outside, 
coming to the support of the similar and correspond- 
ing party in the state, so the youth is revolutionized 
when a like and kindred? group of appetites from out- 
side comes to the aid of one of the parties in his soul?” 
“ By all means,’ he said. “ And if, I take it, a 
counter-alliance ® comes to the rescue of the olig- 
archical part of his soul, either it may be from his 
father or from his other kin, who admonish and re- 
proach him, then there arises faction’ and counter- 


¢ Cf. on 557 c, p. 286, note a. 

a Cf. 554 D. 

e For the metaphor cf. Xen. Mem. 1.2. 24 éduvdc@nv éexelvy 
ypwuévw cuupayw Tov ph xartov émriduuav xKparetv, “the 
[Critias and Alcibiades] found in him [Socrates] an ally who 
gave them strength to conquer their evil passions.” (Loeb tr.) 

! Cf. supra on 554 D, p. 276, note c. 
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faction and internal strife in the man with himself.” 
“ Surely.” ‘* And sometimes, I suppose, the demo- 
cratic element retires before the oligarchical, some 
of its appetites having been destroyed and others? 
expelled, and a sense of awe and reverence grows 
up in the young man’s soul and order is restored.” 
“ That sometimes happens,” he said. “ And some- 
times, again, another brood of desires akin to those 
expelled are stealthily nurtured to take their place, 
owing to the father’s ignorance of true education, 
and wax numerous and strong.” “ Yes, that is wont 
to be the way of it.” “‘ And they tug and pull back 
to the same associations and in secret intercourse 
engender a multitude.” “ Yes indeed.” “ And in 
the end, I suppose, they seize the citadel? of the young 
man’s soul, finding it empty and unoccupied by 
studies and honourable pursuits and true discourses, 
which are the best watchmen and guardians ¢ in the 
minds of men who are dear to the gods.” “ Much 
the best,” he said. ‘“‘ And then false and braggart 
words ¢ and opinions charge up the height and take 
their place and occupy that part of such a youth.” 
“ They do indeed.” ‘‘ And then he returns, does he 
not, to those Lotus-eaters ° and without disguise lives 
openly with them. And if any support f comes from 
his kin to the thrifty element in his soul, those brag- 
gart discourses close the gates of the royal fortress 
within him and refuse admission to the auxiliary 
force itself, and will not grant audience as to envoys 


classes of people; cf. Rep. 415 D ynyevets, Theaet. 181 a 
péovras, Soph. 248 a eld@v gdidous, Phileb. 44 E Tots dvcyepéow. 
So Arnold in Culture and Anarchy uses Populace, Philistines, 
Barbarians, Friends of Culture, etc., Friends of Physical 
Science, Lit. and Dogma, p. 3. 

f BonGevas ef. Aristot. De an. 404 a 12. 
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to the words of older friends in private life. And 
they themselves prevail in the conflict, and naming 
reverence and awe ‘folly ’* thrust it forth, a dis- 
honoured fugitive. And temperance they call ‘want 
of manhood ’ and banish it with contumely, and they 
teach that moderation and orderly expenditure are 
‘rusticity ’ and ‘illiberality, and they combine with a 
gang of unprofitable and harmful appetites to drive 
them over the border.” ” “They doindeed.” “And 
when they have emptied and purged® of all these 
the soul of the youth that they have thus possessed? 
and occupied, and whom they are initiating with 
these magnificent and costly rites,’ they proceed to 
lead home from exile insolence and: anarchy and 
prodigality and shamelessness,resplendent/ in a great 
attendant choir and crowned with garlands, and in 
celebration of their praises they euphemistically de- 
nominate insolence ‘good breeding,’ licence ‘liberty,’ 
prodigality ‘magnificence, and shamelessness ‘manly 
spirit.’ And is it not in some such way as this,” said 
J, “ that in his youth the transformation takes place 
from the restriction to necessary desires in his educa- 
tion to the liberation and release of his unnecessary 
and harmful desires?” ‘“‘ Yes, your description is 
most vivid,” said he. ‘‘ Then, in his subsequent life, 

b brepopifovcr: cf. Laws 855 c brepopiay pvyáða, 866 D. 

e Cf. 567 c and 573 B, where the word is also used ironi- 
cally, and Laws 735, Polit. 293 D, Soph. 226 D. 

4 xaréxoua: is used of divine “‘ possession ” or inspiration 
in Phaedr. 244 £, lon 533 £, 536 B, etc., Xen. Symp. 1. 10. 

¢ Plato frequently employs the language of the mysteries 
for literary effect. Cf. Gorg. 497 c, Symp. 210 a and 218 B, 
Theaet. 155 ©-156 a, Laws 666 B, 870 p-r, Phaedr. 250 B-C, 
249 c, Phaedo 81 a, 69 c, Rep. 378 a, etc., and Thompson 


on Meno 76 E. 
! Cf. Eurip. fr. 628. 5 (Nauck), Soph. El. 1130. 
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I take it, such a one expends money and toil and time 
no more on his necessary than on his unnecessary 
pleasures. But if it is his good fortune that the 
period of storm and stress does not last too long, and 
as he grows older the fiercest tumult within him 
passes, and he receives back a part of the banished 
elements and does not abandon himself altogether 
to the invasion of the others, then he establishes and 
maintains all his pleasures on a footing of equality, 
forsooth,” and so lives turning over the guard-house ® 
of his soul to each as it happens along until it is sated, 
as if it had drawn the lot for that office, and then in 
turn to another, disdaining none but fostering them 
all equally.” “Quite so.” “And he does not accept 
or admit into the guard-house the words of truth 
when anyone tells him that some pleasures arise 
from honourable and good desires, and others from 
those that are base, and that we ought to practise 
and esteem the one and control and subdue the 
others; but he shakes his head? at all such admoni- 
tions and avers that they are all alike and to be 
equally esteemed.” “Such is indeed his state of 
mind and his conduct.” “ And does he not,” said I, 
“also live out his life in this fashion, day by day in- 
dulging the appetite of the day, now wine-bibbing 
and abandoning himself to the lascivious pleasing of 
the flute 7 and again drinking only water and dieting ; 


istic negative gesture among Greeks. In Aristoph. Acharn. 
115 the supposed Persians give themselves away by nodding 
assent and dissent in Hellenic style, as Dicaeopolis says. 

7 For the word xaravAovpevos cf. 411 a, Laws 790 £, Lucian, 
Bis acc. 17, and for the passive Eur. Z.T. 367. Cf. also 
Philetaerus, Philaulus, fr. 18, Kock ii. p. 235, Eur. fr. 187. 
3 pornaiat Ò habels rovr’ dei Onpeverar. For the type cf. Theo- 
phrastus, Char. 11, Aristoph. Wasps 1475 ff. 
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and at one time exercising his body, and sometimes 
idling and neglecting all things, and at another time 
seeming to occupy himself with philosophy. And 
frequently he goes in for politics and bounces up * and 
says and does whatever enters his head.» And if 
military men excite his emulation, thither he rushes, 
and if moneyed men, to that he turns, and there is no 
order or compulsion in his existence, but he calls this 
life of his the life of pleasure and freedom and happi- 
ness and cleaves to it to the end.” “That is a perfect 
description,” he said, “ of a devotee of equality.” 
“ I certainly think,” said I, ‘‘ that he is a manifold ¢ 
man stuffed with most excellent differences, and that 
like that city ĉ he is the fair and many-coloured one 
whom many a man and woman would count fortunate 
in his life, as containing within himself the greatest 
number of patterns of constitutions and qualities.” 
“Yes, that is so,” he said. ‘‘Shall we definitely 
assert, then, that such a man is to be ranged with 
democracy and would properly be designated as 
democratic?” “ Let that be his place,” he said. 
XIV. “ And now,” said I, ‘‘ the fairest ¢ polity and 
the fairest man remain for us to describe, the tyranny 
and the tyrant.” ‘ Certainly,” he said. ‘‘ Come 
then, tell me, dear friend, how tyranny arises.’ That 
t is an outgrowth of democracy is fairly plain.” 
‘Yes, plain.” ‘Is it, then, in a sense, in the same 


f ris Tpórmos . . . ylyvera: is a mixture of two expressions 
hat need not be pressed. Cf. Meno 96 b, Epist. vii. 
24 B. A. G. Laird, in Class. Phil., 1918, pp. 89-90 thinks 
t means “ What rpóros (of the many rpéra in a democracy) 
levelops into a rpóros of tyranny; for that tyranny is a 
-ransformation of democracy is fairly evident.” “That would 
be a recognition of what Aristotle says previous thinkers 
overlooked in their classification of polities, 
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way in which democracy arises out of oligarchy that 
tyranny arises from democracy ? ” ‘‘ How is that ? ” 
“ The good that they proposed to themselves* and that 
was the cause of the establishment of oligarchy—it 
was wealth, was it not?” “Yes.” “ Well, then, the 
insatiate lust for wealth and the neglect of everything 
else for the sake of money-making was the cause of 
its undoing.” ‘True,’ he said. ‘‘ And is not the 
avidity of democracy for that which is its definition and 
criterion of good the thing which dissolves it © too? ” 
“ What do you say its criterion tobe?” “ Liberty,@” 
I replied; “ for you may hear it said that this is best 
managed in a democratic city, and for this reason that 
is the only city in which a man of free spirit will care 
to live.” “ Why, yes,” he replied, “ you hear that 
saying everywhere.” “‘ Then, as I was about to 
observe,’ is it not the excess and greed of this and the 
neglect of all other things that revolutionizes this con- 
stitution too and prepares the way for the necessity of 
a dictatorship ? ” “ How ? ™ he said. “ Why, when a 
democratic city athirst for liberty gets bad cupbearers 
for its leaders? and is intoxicated by drinking too deep 
of that unmixed wine, and then, if its so-called 
governors are not extremely mild and gentle with it 


i of English life and politics is the assertion of personal 
iberty.”’ 

e Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 29 says life would be impossible in 
Plato’s Republic. 

tna... épav: cf. 449 a, Theaet. 180 c. 

e Or “ protectors,” ‘‘ tribunes,” rpocrarotvrwy. Cf. infra 
on 565 c, p. 318, note d. 

h Cf. Livy xxxix. 26 “velut ex diutina siti nimis avide 
meram haurientes libertatem,” Seneca, De benefic. i. 10 
“ male dispensata libertas,” Taine, Letter, Jan. 2, 1867 
“nous avons proclamé et appliqué légalité .. . C’est un 
vin pur et généreux; mais nous avons bu trop du nôtre.” 
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and do not dispense the liberty unstintedly, it chastises 
them and accuses them of being accursed ¢ oligarchs.®” 
“ Yes, that is what they do,” he replied. ‘‘ But those 
who obey the rulers,” I said, “it reviles as willing 
slaves ° and men of naught, but it commends and 
honours in public and private rulers who resemble 
subjects and subjects who are like rulers. Is it not 
inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty 
should go to all lengths?” “ Of course.” “ And 
this anarchical temper,” said I, ‘‘ my friend, must 
penetrate into private homes and finally enter into 
the very animals.” “Just what do we mean by 
that?’ hesaid. “ Why,” I said, ‘ the father habitu- 
ally tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his 
sons, and the son likens himself to the father and 
feels no awe or fear of his parents,’ so that he may be 
forsooth a free man.” And the resident alien feels him- 
self equal to the citizen and the citizen to him, and the 
foreigner likewise.” “ Yes, these things do happen,” 
he said. “‘ They do,” said I, ‘‘ and such other trifles 
as these. The teacher in such case fears and fawns 


” A common conservative complaint. Cf. Isoc. Areop. 49, 
Aristoph. Clouds, 998, 1321 ff., Xen. Rep. Ath. 1.10, Mem. 
ii. 5. 15; Newman i. pp. 174 and 339-340. Cf. also Renan, 
Souvenirs, xviii.-xx., on American vulgarity and liberty ; 
Harold Lasswell, quoting Bryce, “ Modern Democracies,” 
in Methods of Social Science, ed. by Stuart A. Rice, p. 376: 
“The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished the 
respect children owe to parents, and the young to the old. 
This was noted by Plato in Athens. But surely the family 
relations depend much more on the social, structural and 
religious ideas of a race than on forms of government”; 
Whitman, ‘‘ Where the men and women think lightly of the 
laws . . . where children are taught to be laws to themselves 
. . . there the great city stands.” 

* For the ironical iva 54 cf. on 561 B. Cf. Laws 962 E 
ékevbepov 64, Meno 86 pv and Aristoph. Clouds 1414. 
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upon the pupils, and the pupils pay no heed to the 
teacher or to their overseers either. And in general 
the young ape their elders and vie with them in 
speech and action, while the old, accommodating * 
themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry è and 
graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may 
be thought disagreeable and authoritative.” “ By all 
means,” he said. “ And the climax of popular liberty, 
my friend,” I said, “is attained in such a city when the 
purchased slaves, male and female, are no less free °¢ 
than the owners who paid for them. And I almost 
forgot to mention the spirit of freedom and equal 
rights in the relation of men to women and women to 
men.” ‘Shall we not, then,” said he, “ in Aeschylean 
phrase,? say ‘ whatever rises to our lips’?”’ “ Cer- 
tainly,” I said, “ so I will. Without experience of it 
no one would believe how much freer the very beasts ° 
subject to men are in such a city than elsewhere. The 
dogs literally verify the adage’ and ‘ like their mis- 
tresses become.’ And likewise the horses and asses 
are wont to hold on their way with the utmost free- 
dom and dignity, bumping into everyone who meets 
them and who does not step aside.” And so all things 


e Cf. 562 £, Julian, Misopogon, 355 B. . . méxpt Tov drwy 
éoriv éNevOepia wap avrots kal Twv Kapnrdwy; dyovol rot kal 
rauras ol picOwrol dia THY oroðv WaTwep Tas vUudas, “.. « 
what great independence exists among the citizens, even 
down to the very asses and camels? ‘The men who hire them 
out lead even these animals through the porticoes as though 
they were brides.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
Teubner, p. 22, § 23 uéxpi kal r&v adéywr Spwv Suxvetro aùroÎ 
N vovGérnots. 

J Otto, p. 119. Cf. “ Like mistress, like maid.” | 

9 Eurip. Jon 635-637 mentions being jostled off the street 
oy a worse person as one of the indignities of Athenian city 
ite. 
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everywhere are just bursting with the spirit of 
liberty.2”’ “Itis my own dream? you are telling me,” 
he said; “ for it often happens to me when I go to 
the country.” ‘‘ And do you note that the sum total 
of all these items when footed up is that they render 
the souls of the citizens so sensitive ° that they chafe 
at the slightest suggestion of servitude 4 and will not 
endure it? For you are aware that they finally pay 
no heed even to the laws? written or unwritten,’ so 
that forsooth they may have no master anywhere 
over them.” “ I know it very well,” said he. 

XV. “ This, then, my friend,” said I, “‘ is the fine 
and vigorous root from which tyranny grows, in my 
opinion.” ‘“* Vigorous indeed,” he said; “ but what 
next?” “The same malady,” I said, “ that, arising 
in oligarchy, destroyed it, this more widely diffused 
and more violent as a result of this licence, enslaves 
democracy. And in truth, any excess is wont to 

In Gorg. 484 a Callicles sneers at equality from the point 
of view of the superman. Cf. also on 558 c, p. 291, note f; 
Hobbes, Leviathan xxi.. and Theopompus’s account of 
democracy in Byzantium, fr. 65. Similar phenomena 
may be observed in an American city street or Pullman 
club car. 

> Cf. Callimachus, Anth. Pal. vi. 310, and xii. 148 uh Adve 
e e » TOUmdY Svetpoy euol, Cic. Att. vi. 9. 3, Lucian, Somnium 
seu Gallus T owep yàp Totpdy évúrviov iddv, Tennyson, 
“Lucretius ” : “ That was mine, my dream, I knew it.” 

e This sensitiveness, on which Grote remarks with approval, 
is characteristic of present-day American democracy. Cf. 
also Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 51 “ And so if he is 
stopped from making Hyde Park a bear garden or the 
streets impassable he says he is being butchered by the 
aristocracy.” 

¢ Of. Gorg. 491 € dovAciwy drwodv, Laws 890 a. 

e Cf. Laws 701 B vópwv Snrety wh bryxdors elvai. 

f For unwritten law cf. What Plato Said, p. 637, on Laws 
793 ae 
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bring about a corresponding reaction? to the opposite 
in the seasons, in plants, in animal bodies,’ and most 
especially in political societies.” “Probably,” he said. 
“ And so the probable outcome of too much freedom 
is only too much slavery in the individual and the 
state. “Yes, that is probable.” “Probably, then, 
tyranny develops out of no other constitution’ than 
democracy—from the height of liberty, I take it, the 
fiercest extreme of servitude.” ‘“‘ Thatis reasonable,” 
he said. ‘‘ That, however, I believe, was not your 
question,’ but what identical? malady arising in demo- 
cracy as well as in oligarchy enslaves it?” “You say 
truly,” he replied. “ That then,” [ said, ‘ was what I 
had in mind, the class of idle and spendthrift men, 
the most enterprising and vigorous portion being 
leaders and the less manly spirits followers. We were 
likening them to drones,’ some equipped with stings 
and others stingless.” “And rightly too,” he said. 
“ These two kinds, then,” I said, ‘‘ when they arise 
in any state, create a disturbance like that produced 
in the body’ by phlegm and gall. And so a good 


physician and lawgiver must be on his guard from afar 


polarity. Emile Faguet says that this law of reaction is the 
only one in which he believes in literary criticism. 

> For the generalization cf. Symp. 188 a-s. 

e Cf. 565 D. The slight exaggeration of the expression is 
solemnly treated by Apelt as a case of logical false con- 
version in Plato. 

* Plato keeps to the point. Cf. on 531 c, p. 193, note i. 

e raurév implies the concept. Cf. Parmen. 130 D, Phileb. 
34 E£, 13 B, Soph. 253 D. Cf. also Tim. 83c, Meno 72 c, 
Rep. 339 a. 

Cf. 555 D-E. 

° Cf. the parallel of soul and body in 444 c f., Soph. 227 £, 
Crito 47 p f., Gorg. 504 B-c, 505 B, 518 a, 524 D. 

For pħéyua cf. Tim, 83 ç, 85 a-B, 
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against the two kinds, like a prudent apiarist, first and 
chiefly * to prevent their springing up, but if they do 
arise to have them as quickly as may be cut out, cells 
and all.” “ Yes, by Zeus,” he said, “ by all means.” 
“Then let us take it in this way,” I said, “so that 
we may contemplate our purpose more distinctly.°” 
“How?” “ Let us in our theory make a tripartite ° 
division of the democratic state, which is in fact its 
structure. One such class, as we have described, grows 
up in it because of the licence, no less than in the 
oligarchic state.” ‘“‘Thatisso.” ‘But it is far fiercer 
in this state than in that.” ‘‘How so?” “‘There, be- 
cause it is not held in honour, but is kept out of office, 
it is not exercised and does not grow vigorous. But 
in a democracy this is the dominating class, with rare 
exceptions, and the fiercest part of it makes speeches 
and transacts business, and the remainder swarms 
and settles about the speaker’s stand and keeps up a 
buzzing ® and tolerates¢ no dissent, so that everything 
with slight exceptions is administered by that class 
in sucha state.” “‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘“‘ And so from 
time to time there emerges or is secreted from the 
multitude another group of this sort.” “‘ What sort?” 
he said. “‘ When all are pursuing wealth the most 
orderly and thrifty natures for the most part become 
the richest.” “ It is likely.” ‘‘ Then they are the 
most abundant supply of honey for the drones, and 
it is the easiest to extract.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, 
“ how could one squeeze it out of those who have 


over the Sophist, because Plato is no longer limited to a 
bipartite division. 4 Cf. 573 a. 

* dvéxerac: ef. Isoc. viii. 14 87t Snuoxparias obons oùk ~ore 
wappnola, etc. For the word cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 305 ovx 
dvacxijoopat, Wasps 1337. 

7 For BXirrera: cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 794. 
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little?” “The capitalistic class is, I take it, the name 
by which they are designated—the pasture of the 
drones.” “‘ Pretty much so,” he said. 

XVI. “ And the third class,’ composing the 
‘people,’ would comprise all quiet ° cultivators of their 
own farms 4 who possess little property. This is the 
largest and most potent group in a democracy when 
it meets in assembly.” “‘ Yes, it is,” he said, ‘‘ but it 
will not often do that,¢ unless it gets a share of the 
honey.” ‘“‘ Well, does it not always share,” I said,“ to 
the extent that the men at the head find it possible, in 
distributing 7 to the people what they take from the 
well-to-do,’ to keep the lion’s share for themselves? ?” 
“Why, yes,” he said, “it shares in that sense. 
< And so, I suppose, those who are thus plundered 
are compelled to defend themselves by speeches in 
the assembly and any action in their power.” ‘Of 
course.” ‘‘ And thereupon the charge is brought 
against them by the other party, though they may 
have no revolutionary designs, that they are plotting 
against the people, and it is said that they are 
oligarchs.” “Surely.” “ And then finally, when 
they see the people, not of its own will’ but through 
Peace 131, Dem. De cor. 105 ff., on his triarchic law; and 
also Eurip. Here. Fur. 588-592, Shakes. Richard II. r. iv. 49 f.: 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 


ry 


they shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. 


Cf. Inge, More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, p. 13. 

* Cf. Aristoph. Knights 717-718, 1219-1223, and Achilles 
in Jl. ix. 363. 

‘ie. reactionaries. Cf. supra on 562 D, p. 306, note b, 
Aeschines iii. 168, and 566 c oóðņuos. The whole passage 
perhaps illustrates the “ disharmony ” between Plato’s upper- 
class sympathies and his liberal philosophy. 

_ 4 So the Attic orators frequently say that a popular jury 

was deceived. Cf. also Aristoph. Acharn. 515-516. 
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misapprehension,* and being misled by the calum- 
niators, attempting to wrong them, why then,’ 
whether they wish it or not,¢ they become in very 
deed oligarchs, not willingly, but this evil too is en- 
gendered by those drones which sting them.” ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely.” “ And then there ensue impeachments and 
judgements and lawsuits on either side.” “ Yes, 
indeed.” “‘ And is it not always the way of a demos 
to put forward one man as its special champion and 
protector% and cherish and magnify him?” “ Yes, 
it is.” ““ This, then, is plain,” said I, “that when a 
tyrant arises he sprouts from a protectorate root ê and 
from nothing else.” “Very plain.” “What, then, 
is the starting-point of the transformation of a pro- 
tector into a tyrant? Is it not obviously when the 
protector’s acts begin to reproduce the legend that 
is told of the shrine of Lycaean Zeus in Arcadia’ ? ” 
“ What‘is that ? ” he said. “ The story goes that he 
who tastes of the one bit of human entrails minced 
up with those of other victims is inevitably trans- 
formed into a wolf. ‘Have you not heard the tale?” 
“I have.” “ And is it not true that in like manner 
a leader of the people who, getting control of a docile 
mob,’ does not withhold his hand from the shedding of 


The implications of this passage contradict the theory that 
the oligarchy is nearer the ideal than the democracy. But 
Plato is thinking of Athens and not of his own scheme. 
Cf. supra Introd. pp. xlv-xlvi. 

* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1310 b 14 of wdcioroe rv Tupávvwv 
yeyovacw k dnuayuryar, etc., ibid. 1304 b 20 ff. 

7 Cf. Frazer on Pausanias viii. 2 (vol. iv. p. 189) and Cook’s 
Zeus, vol. i. p. 70. The archaic religious rhetoric of what 
follows testifies to the intensity of Plato’s feeling. Cf. the 
language of the Laws on homicide, 865 ff. 

” Note the difference of tone from 502 B. Cf. Phaedr. 
260 c. 
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tribal blood,’ but by the customary unjust accusations 
brings a citizen into court and assassinates him, 
blotting out’ a human life, and with unhallowed tongue 
and lips that have tasted kindred blood, banishes and 
slays and hints at the abolition of debts and the 
partition of lands*—is it not theinevitable consequence 
and a decree of fate? that such a one be either slain 
by his enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed 
from a man into a wolf?” “ It is quite inevitable,” 
he said. “ He itis,’ I said, ‘‘ who becomes the leader 
of faction against the possessors of property.¢”’ “Yes, 
he.” “ May it not happen that he is driven into 
exile and, being restored in defiance of his enemies, 
returns a finished tyrant ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And 
if they are unable to expel him or bring about his 
death by calumniating him to the people, they plot 
to assassinate him by stealth.” “ That is certainly 
wont to happen,” said he. “ And thereupon those who 
have reached this stage devise that famous petition! 
of the tyrant—to ask from the people a bodyguard 
to make their city safe? for the friend of democracy.” 
~ They do indeed,” he said. “ And the people 
grant it, I suppose, fearing for him but unconcerned 
for themselves.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed.” ‘‘ And when he 
sees this, the man who has wealth and with his wealth 


politiques d’Isocrate, p. 150, who refers to Andoc. De myst. 
88, Plato, Laws 684, Demosth. Against Timocr. 149 (heliastic 
oath), Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, 1317, the oath 
at Itanos. 

d Cf. 619 c. ° Of. 565 a. 

! Cf. Herod. i. 59, Aristot. Rhet. 1357 b 30 ff. Aristotle, 
Pol. 1305 a 7-15, says that this sort of thing used to happen 
but does not now, and explains why. For modv@piAnrov cf. 
_ Phaedo 100 B. 

° For the ethical dative atrois ef. on 343 a, Vol. I. p. 65, 
note c. 
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the repute of hostility to democracy,* then in the 
words of the oracle ® delivered to Croesus, 


By the pebble-strewn strand of the Hermos 
Swift is his flight, he stays not nor blushes to show the 
white feather.” 


“ No, for he would never get a second chance to 
blush.” “And he who is caught, methinks, is de- 
livered to his death.” “Inevitably.” “And then 
obviously that protector does not lie prostrate, 
‘mighty with far-flung limbs,’ in Homeric overthrow,°¢ 
but overthrowing many others towers in the car of 
state* transformed from a protector into a perfect and 
finished tyrant.” ‘* What else is likely ? ” he said. 

XVII. “Shall we, then, portray the happiness,”’ said 
I,“ of the man and the state in which such a creature 
arises ? ” “ By all means let us describe it,” he said. 
Then at the start and in the first days does he not 
smile upon all men and greet everybody he meets and 
deny that he is a tyrant, and promise many things in 
private and public, and having freed men from debts, 
and distributed lands to the people and his own associ- 
ates, he affects a gracious and gentle manner to all?” 
“ Necessarily,” he said. “ But when, I suppose, he 
has come to terms with some of his exiled enemies’ 
and has got others destroyed and is no longer dis- 
turbed by them, in the first place he is always stirring 
up some war? so that the people may be in need of 

3 For the figure cf. Polit. 266 £. More common in Plato 
is the figure of the ship in this connexion. Cf. on 488. 

e Cf. Eurip. I.4. 333 f., Shakes. Henry IV. Part I. 1. iii, 
246 “ This king of smiles, this Bolingbroke.” 

7 Not “ foreign enemies ” as almost all render it. Cf. my 
note on this passage in Class. Rev. xix. (1905) pp. 438-439, 
573 B éw w6et, Theognis 56, Thuc. iv. 66 and viii. 64. 


’ Cf. Polit. 308 a, and in modern times the case of 
Napoleon. 
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a leader.” “That is likely.” “ And also that being 
impoverished by war-taxes they may have to devote 
themselves to their daily business and be less likely 
to plot against him?” ‘ Obviously.” “ And if, I 
presume, he suspects that there are free spirits who 
will not suffer his domination, his further object is 
to find pretexts for destroying them by exposing 
them to the enemy? From all these motives a tyrant 
is compelled to be always provoking wars?” “Yes, 
he is compelled to do so.” “ And by such conduct 
will he not the more readily incur the hostility of the 
citizens?” “Of course.” “ And is it not likely that 
some of those who helped to establish® and now share 
in his power, voicing their disapproval of the course 
of events, will speak out frankly to him and to one 
another—such of them as happen to be the bravest?” 
“Yes, it is likely.” ‘‘Then the tyrant must do away ° 
with all such if he is to maintain his rule, until he has 
left no one of any worth, friend or foe.” ‘‘ Obvi- 
ously.” “He must look sharp to see, then, who is 
brave, who is great-souled, who is wise, who is rich ; 
and such is his good fortune that, whether he wishes 
it or not, he must be their enemy and plot against 
them all until he purge the city.4” “A fine purga- 
tion,” he said. “ Yes,” said I, “just the opposite of 
that which physicians practise on our bodies. For 


p. 262. For the idea that the tyrant fears good or able and 
outstanding men cf. Laws 832 c, Gorg. 510 s-c, Xen. Hiero 
5. 1, Isoc. viii. 112, Eurip. Jon 626-628, Milton, Tenure of 
Kings, etc., init., Shakes., Richard II. 11. iv. 33 ff.: 


Go thou, and like an executioner 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All must be even in our government. 
But cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 71, of Hiero, où phovéwv &'yaboîs. 
- 825 
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while they remove the worst and leave the best, he 
does the reverse.” “ Yes, for apparently he must,” 
he said, “ if he is to keep his power.” 

XVIII. “ Blessed, then, is the necessity that binds 
him,” said I, “ which bids him dwell for the most part 
with base companions who hate him, or else forfeit his 
life.” “Such it is,” he said. ‘‘ And would he not, 
the more he offends the citizens by such conduct, have 
the greater need of more and more trustworthy body- 
guards?” “Of course.” “ Whom, then, may he 
trust, and whence shall he fetch them?” “ Un- 
bidden,” he said, “ they will wing their way * to him 
in great numbers if he furnish their wage.” ‘‘ Drones, 
by the dog,” I said, “* I think you are talking of again, 
an alien è and motley crew.°”” “ You think rightly,” 
he said. ‘‘ But what of the home supply,? would he 
not choose to employ that?” “How?” “ By taking 
their slaves from the citizens, emancipating them and 
enlisting them in his bodyguard.” “ Assuredly,” he 
said, ` since these are those whom he can most trust.” 
' Truly,” said I, “ this tyrant business ô is a blessed’ 
thing on your showing, if such are the friends and 
' trusties " he must employ after destroying his former 
associates. “‘ But such are indeed those he does 
make use of,” he said. “ And these companions 
admire him,” I said, ‘‘ and these new citizens are his 
associates, while the better sort hate and avoid him.” 


° ravrodamovs: cf. on 557 c. 

4 For aùróðev cf. Herod. i. 64 rv pèv airdderv, rev 5é awd 
Zrpvpovos, Thuc. i. 11, Xen. Ages. 1. 28. 

e For the idiomatic and colloquial ypjua cf. Herod. i. 36, 
Eurip. Androm. 181, Theaet. 209 x, Aristoph.. Clouds 1, 
Birds 826, Wasps 933, Lysistr. 83, 1085, Acharn. 150, Peace 
1192, Knights 1219, Frogs 1278. 

t For the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. p. 368, note a. 
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“Why should they not?” “Not for nothing,” ” said 
I," is tragedy in general esteemed wise, and Euripides 
beyond other tragedians.?” “Why, pray?” * Be- 
cause among other utterances of pregnant thought ° 
he said, ‘Tyrants are wise by converse with the wise.’ 
He meant evidently that these associates of the 
tyrant are the wise.” “ Yes, he and the other poets,” 
he said, “call the tyrant’s power ‘likest God's’¢ and 
praise it in many other ways.” ‘‘ Wherefore,” said 
I, “ being wise as they are, the poets of tragedy will 
pardon us and those whose politics resemble ours 
for not admitting them’ into our polity, since they 
hymn the praises of tyranny.” ‘I think,” he said, 
" that the subtle minds? among them will pardon us.” 
“ But going about to other cities, I fancy, collecting 
crowds and hiring fine, loud, persuasive voices,’ they 
draw the polities towards tyrannies or democracies.” 
“ Yes, indeed.” “ And, further, they are paid and 
honoured for this, chiefly, as is to be expected, by 
tyrants, and secondly by democracy.‘ But the higher 
they go, breasting constitution hill, the more their 
honour fails, as it were from lack of breath’ unable to 
proceed.” “Quite so.” 

allusion to Euripides and Agathon at the court of Archelaus 
of Macedon. 

Isocrates ix. 40, like the poets, praises the tyrants, but ii. 
3-5 contrasts their education unfavourably with that of the 
ordinary citizen. Throughout the passage he is plainly 
thinking of Plato. 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 119, note c, Eurip. Tro. 1169, Isoc. ii. 5. 

’ Cf. supra 394 D, What Plato Said, p. 561, infra 598 ff. 

” kouŅot is used playfully or ironically. 

* Cf. Gorg. 502 B ff., Laws 817 c, and for the expression 
Protag. 347 D. 
£ Cf. Laches 183 a-s. 

7 Cf. Shakes. Ant. and Cleop. 1m. x. 25 “Our fortune on 
the sea is out of breath.” $29 
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XIX. “ But this,” said I, “is a digression. Let us 
return to that fair, multitudinous, diversified and 
ever-changing bodyguard of the tyrant and tell how 
it will be supported.” ‘“‘ Obviously,” he said, “ if 
there are sacred treasures in the city he will spend 
these as long as they last and the property of those 
he has destroyed, thus requiring smaller contribu- 
tions from the populace.” “‘ But what when these 
resources fail®?”’ “Clearly,” he said, “ his father’s 
estate will have to support him and his wassailers, his 
fellows and his she-fellows.”’ ‘‘ I understand,” I said, 
“that the people which begot the tyrant ¢ will have 
to feed him and his companions.” “It cannot escape 
from that,” he said. “And what have you to say,” 
I said,“ in case the people protests and says that it 
is not right that a grown-up son should be supported 
by his father, but the reverse, and that it did not beget 
and establish him in order that, when he had grown 
great, it, in servitude to its own slaves, should feed 
him and the slaves together with a nondescript rabble 
of aliens, but in order that, with him for protector, 
it might be liberated from the rule of the rich and 
the so-called ‘better classes,’ 4 and that it now bids him 
and his crew depart from the city as a father expels”! 
from his house a son together with troublesome 
revellers?” “ The demos, by Zeus,” he said, “ will then 
learn to its cost” what it is and what? a creature it 


a For xadov kåyabârv cf. Aristoph. Knights 185, and Blaydes 
on 735. See also supra on 489 x, p. 27, note d. 

‘e Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 123. 

‘ For the threatening yrwserai cf. 362 a, 466 c, Il. xviii. 
270 and 125, Theocr. xxvi. 19 ráxa yvwon, and Lucian, 
Timon 33 etcerat. 

°” For the juxtaposition olos olov cf. Symp. 195 a, Sophocles 
El. 751, Ajax 457, 923, Trach. 995, 1045. 
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begot and cherished and bred to greatness, and that in 
its weakness it tries to expel the stronger.” “ What 
do you mean ? ” said I; “ will the tyrant dare to use 
force against his father, and, if he does not yield, to 
strike him??” “Yes,” he said, ‘‘ after he has once 
taken from him his arms.” “ A very parricide,” said I, 
“ you make the tyrant out to be, and a cruel nurse 
of old age, and, as it seems, this is at last tyranny open 
and avowed, and, as the saying goes, the demos trying 
to escape the smoke of submission to the free would 
have plunged into the fire® of enslavement to slaves, 
and in exchange for that excessive and unseasonable 
liberty ° has clothed itself in the garb of the most cruel 
and bitter servile servitude.¢”’ ‘‘ Yes indeed,” he said, 
“that is just what happens.” * Well, then,” said I, 
“shall we not be fairly justified in saying that we 
have sufficiently described the transformation of a 
democracy into a tyranny and the nature of the 
tyranny itself?” “ Quite sufficiently,” he said. 

Library) els 6& povápxov Sijuos didpeln Sovrocivyv ërecev, 


Herod. iii. 81 rupdvvov UBpw detv-yovras dvdpas és Shuov 
dxohdarou UBpw megetvy, and for the idea Epist. viii. 354 D. 


: of 7 age viii. 354 D. - 
4 For the rhetorical style cf. Tim. 41 a beol Gedv, Polit. 
303 c cogictayv copiords, and the biblical expressions, God 
of Gods and Lord of Lords, e.g. Deut. x. 17, Ps. cxxxvi. 2-3, 
_ Dan. xi. 36, Rev. xix. 16. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1063 
TpidouAos. 
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I. “ There remains for consideration,” said I, ‘‘ the 
tyrannical man himself—the manner of his develop- 
ment out of the democratic type and his character and 
the quality of his life, whether wretched or happy.” 
“Why, yes, he still remains,’ he said. “Do you 
know, then, what it is that I still miss ? ” “What?” 
“In the matter of our desires I do not think we suff- 
ciently distinguished their nature and number. And 
so long as this is lacking our inquiry will lack clear- 
ness.” “Well,” said he, “ will our consideration of 
them not still be opportune*?”’ “By all means. And 
observe what it is about them that I wish to consider. 
It is this. Of our unnecessary pleasures? and appetites 
there are some lawless ones, I think, which probably 
are to be found in us all, but which, when controlled ° 
by the laws and the better desires in alliance with 
reason, can in some men be altogether got rid of, 
or so nearly so that only a few weak ones remain, 
while in others the remnant is stronger and more 
numerous.” ‘‘What desires do you mean? ” he said. 
“Those,” said I, ‘that are awakened in sleep? when 
Hkiora SiddnrAo. kab’ brvov, etc.; also his Problem. 957 a 21 ff. 
Cic. De divin. i. 29 translates this passage. Cf. further 
Herod. vi. 107, Soph. O.T. 981-982. 

Hazlitt writes ‘‘We are not hypocrites in our sleep,” 


a modern novelist, ‘‘ In sleep all barriers are down.” 
The Freudians have at last discovered Plato’s anticipation 
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the rest of the soul, the rational, gentle and dominant 
part, slumbers, but the beastly and savage part, re- 
plete with food and wine, gambols and, repelling 
sleep, endeavours to sally forth and satisfy its own 
instincts.* You are aware that in such case there is 
nothing it will not venture to undertake as being 
released from all sense of shame and all reason. It 
does not shrink from attempting to lie with a mother 
in fancy or with anyone else, man, god or brute. It 
is ready for any foul deed of blood; it abstains from no 
food, and, in a word, falls short of no extreme of folly ® 
and shamelessness.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “ But 
when, I suppose, a man’s condition is healthy and 
sober, and he goes to sleep after arousing his rational 
part and entertaining it with fair words and thoughts, 
and attaining to clear self-consciousness, while he has 
neither starved nor indulged to repletion his appeti- 


Many of the ancients, like some superstitious moderns, ex- 
alted the unconscious which reveals itself in dreams, and 
_ made it the source of prophecy. Cf. commentators on 
Aesch. Humen. 104, Pindar, fr. 131 (96) Loeb, p. 589: 
ede: è mpaccdyrwy pedéwy, åTàp ebddvrecow év moddois dvelpots 
| delxvuor réprywy epéproway xarerav re xpicw, “but it 
sleepeth while the limbs are active; yet to them that sleep, 
in many a dream it giveth presage of a decision of things 
delightful or doleful.” (Sandys, Loeb tr.) Cf. Pausan. 
ix. 23, Cic. De div. i. 30, Sir Thomas Browne, Religio 
Medici, pp. 105-107 (ed. J. A. Symonds). Plato did not 
share these superstitions. Cf. the irony of Tim. 71 D-E, 
and my review of Stewart’s ‘‘ Myths of Plato,” Journal 
of Philos. Psychol. and Scientific Methods, vol. iii., 1906, 
pp. 495-498. 

* The Greeks had no good word for instinct, but there are 
passages in Plato where this translation is justified by the 
context for ĝos, púsıs and such words. 

> For the idiom ovdev éddelret cf. Soph. Trach. 90, Demosth. 
liv. 34. Cf. also 602 D and on 533 a, p. 200, note b. 
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tive part, so that it may be lulled to sleep * and not 
disturb the better part by its pleasure or pain, but 
may suffer that in isolated purity to examine and 
reach out towards and apprehend some of the things 
unknown to it, past, present or future ; and when he 
has in like manner tamed his passionate part, and 
does not after a quarrel fall asleep ® with anger still 
awake within him, but if he has thus quieted the 
two elements in his soul and quickened the third, in 
which reason resides, and so goes to his rest, you are 
aware that in such case° he is most likely to apprehend 
truth, and the visions of his dreams are least likely 
to be lawless.” 4 “I certainly think so,” he said. 
“ This description has carried us too far,’ but the point 
that we have to notice is this, that in fact there 
exists in every one of us, even in some reputed most 
respectable,’ a terrible, fierce and lawless brood of 
desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. 
Consider, then, whether there is anything in what I 
say, and whether you admit it.” “ Well, I do.” 

Pater is in fact justifying his own long sentences by Plato’s 
example. He calls this passage Plato’s evening prayer. 

e Plato always returns to the point after a digression. 
Cf. 543 c, 471 c, 544 B, 568 D, 588 B, Phaedo 78 B, Theaet. 
177 c, Protag. 359 a, Crat. 438 a, Polit. 287 a-s, 263 c, 
302 B, Laws 682 E, 697 c, 864 c, and many other passages. 
Cf. also Lysias ii. 61 add\d rara pev &&hyOnv, Demosth. 
De cor. 211, Aristot. De an. 403 b 16, also p. 193, note å, 
and Plato’s carefulness in keeping to the point under dis- 
cussion in 353 c, Theaet. 182 c, 206 c, Meno 93 a-s, Gorg. 
479 D-E, 459 c-p, etc. 

’ For the irony of the expression cf. Laws 633 D, Aesch. 
Eumen. 373, and for the thought Othello m1. iii. 138: 

who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions | 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? 
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II. “Now recall ¢ our characterjzation of the demo- 
cratic man. His development was determined by 
his education from youth under a thrifty father who 
approved only the acquisitive appetites and dis- 
approved the unnecessary ones whose object is enter- 
tainment and display. Is not that so?” “ Yes.” 
“ And by association with more sophisticated men, 
teeming with the appetites we have just described, 
he is impelled towards every form of insolence and 
outrage, and to the adoption of their way of life by 
his hatred of his father’s niggardliness. But since 
his nature is better than that of his corrupters, being 
drawn both ways he settles down in a compromise > 
between the two tendencies, and indulging and en- 
joying each in moderation, forsooth,° as he supposes,# 
he lives what he deems a life that is neither illiberal 
nor lawless, now transformed from an oligarch to a 
democrat.’’. “ That was and is our belief about this 
type. “ Assume,’ then, again,” said I,“ that such a 
man when he is older has ason bred in turn‘ in his ways 
of life.” “Iso assume.” “ And suppose the experi- 
ence of his father to be repeated in his case. Heis 
drawn toward utter lawlessness, which is called by 
his seducers complete freedom. His father and his 
other kin lend support to? these compromise appetites 
while the others lend theirs to the opposite group. 
And when these dread magi” and king-makers come 
to realize that they have no hope of controlling the 
youth in any other way, they contrive to engender in 


° és: cf. Theaet. 191 c, Phileb. 33 D. 
’ This is the ad of the succession of the generations. Cf. 
p. 247, note f. 
” Cf. 559 E. | 
-> An overlooked reference to the Magi who set up the 
false Smerdis. Cf. Herod. iii. 61 ff. 
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hissoul a ruling passion @ to be the protector? of hisidle 
and prodigal’ appetites, a monstrous winged? drone. 
Or do you think the spirit of desire in such men is 
aught else?” ‘‘ Nothing but that,” he said. “ And 
when the other appetites, buzzing ° about it, replete 
with incense and myrrh and chaplets and wine, and 
the pleasures that are released in such revelries, mag- 
nifying and fostering it to the utmost, awaken in the 
drone the sting of unsatisfied yearnings,’ why then 
this protector of the soul has madness for his body- 
guard and runs amuck, and if it finds in the man any 
opinions. or appetites accounted” worthy and still 
capable of shame, it slays them and thrusts them forth 
until it purges * him of sobriety, and fills and infects 
him with frenzy brought in from outside.” “A 
perfect description,” he said, ‘‘ of the generation of the 
tyrannical man.” “ And is not this analogy, ” said I, 
“the reason why Love has long since been called a 
tyrant?” “That may well be,” he said. “ And does 
not a drunken man,’ my friend,” I said, ““ have some- 
thing of this tyrannical temper?” “ Yes, he has.” 
“ And again the madman, the deranged man, attempts 
and expects to rule over not only men but gods.” “Yes 
indeed, he does,” he said. ‘* Then a man becomes 


¢ Cf. 564 D. 

! Cf. Phaedrus 253 E. 

” For olorpå cf. Phaedr. 240 D. 

R For mowovuévas in this sense cf. 538 c, 498 a, 574 D. 

t Cf. on 560 D, P. 299, note c. 

§ éraxrod: cf. 405 B, Pindar, Pyth. vi. 10, Aesch. Seven 
against Thebes 583, Soph. Trach. 259. 

k Of. 573 D, Eurip. Hippol. 538, Andromeda, fr. 136 
(Nauck) bev ripayve . . . “Epws, and What Plato Said, 
p. 546 on Symp. 197 B. . 
=} For drunkenness as a tyrannical mood cf. Laws 649 B, 

671 B, Phaedr. 238 B, 
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tyrannical in the full sense of the word, my friend,” 
I said, “ when either by nature or by habits or by 
both he has become even as the drunken, the erotic, 
the maniacal.” ‘ Assuredly.” 

III. “ Such, it seems, is his origin and character,’ 
but what is his manner of life?” “ As the wits say, 
you shall tell me.?” “I do,” Isaid; “for, I take it, 
next there are among them feasts and carousals and 
revellings and courtesans ° and all the doings of those 
whose ? souls are entirely swayed’ by the indwelling 
tyrant Eros.” “Inevitably,” he said. “‘ And do not 
many and dread appetites shoot up beside this master 
passion every day and night in need of many things ? ” 
“ Many indeed.” “ And so any revenues there may 
be are quickly expended.” ‘‘ Of course.” ‘‘ And 
after this there are borrowings and levyings’ upon 
the estate?” ‘Of course.” ‘‘ And when all these 
resources. fail, must there not come a cry from the 
frequent and fierce nestlings ? of desire hatched in his 
soul, and must not such men, urged, as it were by 
goads, by the other desires, and especially by the 
ruling passion itself as captain of their bodyguard— 
to keep up the figure—must they not run wild and 
look to see who has aught that can be taken from 
him by deceit or violence?” “Most certainly.” 
“ And so he is compelled to sweep it in from every 


‘e Cf. Vol. I. p. 160, note a, on 373 a. Emendations are 
superfluous. 
Gv äv: cf. 441 D-E 8rov, etc., 583 a év g, and my review 
of Jowett and Campbell, 4.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 
* Cf. Phaedr. 238 s-c. 
! For mrapatpéoers of. Thuc. i. 122. 1, Aristot. Pol. 1811 a 12, 
1315 a 38. | 
9 évveveortevpévas: cf. Ale. I, 135 x, Laws 776 a, 949 c, 
Aristoph. Birds 699, 1108, 
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source? or else be afflicted with great travail and 
pain.” “Heis.” “And just as the new, upspringing 
pleasures in him got the better of the original passions 
of his soul and robbed them, so he himself, though 
younger, will claim the right to get the better® of his 
father and mother, and, after spending his own share, 
to seize and convert to his own use a portion of his 
father’s estate.” “Of course,” he said, “ what 
else?” “ And if they resist him, would he not at 
first attempt to rob and steal from his parents and 
deceive them?” “ Certainly.” “ And if he failed 
in that, would he not next seize it by force?” “I 
think so,” he said. “And then, good sir, if the old 
man and the old woman clung to it and resisted him, 
would he be careful to refrain from the acts of a 
tyrant?” “I am not without my fears,” he said, 
“ for the parents ofsuchaone.” ‘ Nay, Adeimantus, 
in heaven’s name, do you suppose that, for the sake 
of a newly found belle amie hound to him by no neces- 
sary tie, such a one would strike the dear mother, his 
by necessity? and from his birth? Or for the sake of 
a blooming new-found bel amt, not necessary to his 
life, he would rain blows? upon the aged father past 
his prime, closest of his kin and oldest of his friends ? 
And would he subject them to those new favourites 
if he brought them under the same roof?” “ Yes, 
by Zeus,” he said. “ A most blessed lot it seems to 
be,” said I, “ to be the parent of a tyrant son.” ‘‘ It 
does indeed,” he said. “ And again, when the re- 
sources of his father and mother are exhausted’ and 


ddvvais Edwkev with Thompson’s note. Cf. 566 c davdry 
dédorat. For striking his father cf. supra 569 sB, Laws 
880 E ff., Aristoph. Clouds 1375 ff., 1421 ff, 

! For émidclry cf. 568 E, 573 E. 
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fail such a one, and the swarm 2 of pleasures collected 
in his soul is grown great, will he not first lay hands 
on the wall? of someone’s house or the cloak of some- 
one who walks late at night, and thereafter he will 
make a clean sweep“ of some temple, and in all these 
actions the beliefs which he held from boyhood about 
the honourable and the base, the opinions accounted 
just,? will be overmastered by the opinions newly 
emancipated’ and released, which, serving as body- 
guards of the ruling passion, will prevail in alliance 
with it—I mean the opinions that formerly were 
freed from restraint in sleep, when, being still under 
the control of his father and the laws, he maintained 
the democratic constitution in his soul. But now, 
when under the tyranny of his ruling passion, he is 
continuously and in waking hours what he rarely 
became in sleep, and he will refrain from no atrocity 
of murder nor from any food or deed, but the passion 
that dwells in him as a tyrant will live in utmost 
anarchy and lawlessness, and, since it is itself sole 
autocrat, will urge the polity,‘ so to speak, of him in 
whom it dwells? to dare anything and everything in 
order to find support for himself and the hubbub of 
his henchmen," in part introduced from outside by 
evil associations, and in part released and liberated 
within by the same habits of life as his. Is not this 
the life ofsucha one ? ” “Itis this,” he said. “ And 
if,” I said, ‘‘ there are only a few of this kind in a city, 
and the others, the multitude as a whole, are sober- 


e Cf. 567 E. 

7” Cf. on 591 £. 

° tov ëxovra: cf. Phaedr. 239 c, Laws 837 B, Soph. 
Antig. 790 and also Rep. 610 c and E. 

* For the tyrant’s companions cf. Newman, i. p. 274, 
note 1. 
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minded, the few go forth into exile and serve some 
tyrant elsewhere as bodyguard or become mercen- 
aries in any war there may be. Butif they spring up 
in time of peace and tranquillity they stay right there 
in the city and effect many small evils.” ‘‘ What 
kind of evils do you mean?” “ Oh, they just steal, 
break into houses, cut purses, strip men of their gar- 
ments, plunder temples, and kidnap,’ and if they are 
fluent speakers they become sycophants and bear 
false witness and take bribes.” ‘‘ Yes, small evils 
indeed,’ ” he said, “if the men of this sort are few.” 
“Why, yes,’ I said, “for small evils are relatively 
small compared with great, and in respect of the 
corruption and misery of a state all of them 
together, as the saying goes, don’t come within hail ¢ 
of the mischief done by a tyrant. For when men 
of this sort and their followers become numerous in a 
state and realize their numbers, then it is they who, 
in conjunction with the folly of the people, create a 
tyrant out of that one of them who has the greatest 
and mightiest tyrant in his own soul.” ‘“‘ Naturally,” 
he said, “for he would be the most tyrannical.” 
“ Then if the people yield willingly—’tis well,@ but if 
the city resists him, then, just as in the previous case 
the man chastized his mother and his father, so now in 
turn will he chastize his fatherland if he can, bringing 
in new boon companions beneath whose sway he 
will hold and keep enslaved his once dear mother- 


° ovd’ trap Badd was proverbial, “‘ doesn’t strike near,” 
“doesn’t come within range.” Cf. Aelian, N.A. xv. 29. 
Cf. also oùt’ èyyús, Symp. 198 B, 221 pv, Herod. ii. 121, 
Demosth. De cor. 97. 

4 In the Greek the apodosis is suppressed. Cf. Protag. 
- 825 p. Adam refers to Herwerden, Mn. xix. pp. 338 f. 
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land*—as the Cretans name her—and fatherland. 
And this would be the end of such a man’s desire.’ ” 
“ Yes,” he said, “ this, just this.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, 
“is not this the character of such men in private life 
and before they rule the state: to begin with they 
associate with flatterers, who are ready to do anything 
to serve them, or, if they themselves want something, 
they themselves fawn ° and shrink from no contortion 4 
or abasement in protest of their friendship, though, 
once the object gained, they sing another tune.¢”’ 
“ Yes indeed,” he said. “Throughout their lives, 
then, they never know what it is to be the friends of 
anybody. They are always either masters or slaves, 
but the tyrannical nature never tastes freedom’ or 
true friendship.” “ Quite so.” “May we not 
rightly call such men faithless” ? ” ‘‘ Of course.” 
“Yes, and unjust to the last degree, if we were right in 
our previous agreement about the nature of justice.” 
“ But surely,” he said, “ we were right.” “ Let us 
sum up,” then,” said I, “ the most evil type of man. 
He is, I presume, the man who, in his waking hours, 
has the qualities we found in his dreamstate.”’ “ Quite 
so.” “ And he is developed from the man who, being 
by nature most of a tyrant, achieves sole power, and 
the longer he lives as an actual tyrant the stronger 
this quality becomes.” “‘ Inevitably,” said Glaucon, 
taking up the argument. 


Laws 669 D, Aristoph. Peace 323, Xen. Symp. 7. 5, Eurip. 
Cyclops 221. Isoc. Antid. 183 uses it of gymnastics. 

‘e Cf. Phaedr. 241 a &ddos yeyovs, Demosth. xxxiv. 13 
repos ÑÒN . . . Kal ox ô aùrós. 

! Cf. Lucian, Nigrinus 15 &yevoros èv édevOeplas, drelparos 
ie wappyolas, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 b 19, 1179 b 15. 

s Cf. Laws 730 c, 705 a. 

® Cf. Phaedr. 239 D čv xedddanoy. 
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IV. “ And shall we find,” said I, “ that the man 
who is shown to be the most evil will also be the most 
miserable, and the man who is most of a tyrant for 
the longest time is most and longest miserable% in 
sober truth? Yet the many have many opinions.® ” 
“That much, certainly,” he said, ‘‘ must needs be 
true.” “ Does not the tyrannical man,” said I, 
“correspond to the tyrannical state in similitude,° the 
democratic to the democratic and the others like- 
wise?’ “Surely.” “ And may we not infer that 
the relation of state to state in respect of virtue and 
happiness is the same as that of the man to the man?” 
“ Of course.” “ What is, then, in respect of virtue, 
the relation of a city ruled by a tyrant to a royal city 
as we first described it?” “ They are direct con- 
traries,” he said; “the one is the best, the other 
the worst.” “‘ I’ll not ask which is which,” I said, 
“ because that is obvious. But again in respect of 
happiness and wretchedness, is your estimate the 
same or different? And let us not be dazzled 4 by 
fixing our eyes on that one man, the tyrant, or a few ° 
of his court, but let us enter into and survey the entire 
city, as is right, and declare our opinion only 
after we have so dived to its uttermost recesses 
and contemplated its life as a whole.” “That is a 
fair challenge,” he said,“ and it is clear to every- 
body that there is no city more wretched than that 
in which a tyrant rules, and none more happy than 


e Cf. Tim. 75 pv, Rep. 555 a, Parmen. 133 a. For the 
analogy of individual and state cf. on 591 x. 

3 Cf. 577 a, 591 D, 619 a dvéxrdnKT0s, Crat. 394 B, 
Gorg. 523 dD, Protag. 3558. Cf. also Epictet. iii. 22. 28 iw 
THs pavtaglas mwepthaumouévos, and Shelley, ‘‘. . . accursed 
thing to gaze on prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.” 

* ef ries: cf. Gorg. 521 B édy ti exw. 
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that governed by a true king.*” “ And would it 
not also be a fair challenge,” said I, “ to ask you to 
accept as the only proper judge of the two men the 
one who is able in thought to enter with understand- 
ing into the very soul and temper of a man, and who 
is not like a child viewing him from outside, over- 
awed by the tyrants’ great attendance,’ and the pomp 
and circumstance which they assume° in the eyes 
of the world, but is able to see through it all? And 
what if I should assume, then, that the man to whom 
we ought all to listen is he who has this capacity 
of judgement and who has lived under the same roof 
with a tyrant? and has witnessed his conduct in his 
own home and observed in person his dealings with 
his intimates in each instance where he would best 
be seen stripped? of his vesture of tragedy,’ and who 
had likewise observed his behaviour in the hazards 
of his public life—and if we should ask the man who 
has seen all this to be the messenger to report on the 
happiness or misery of the tyrant as compared with 
other men?” “ That also would be a most just 
challenge,” he said. ‘Shall we, then, make believe,” 
said I, “ that we are of those who are thus able to 
judge and who have ere now lived with tyrants, so 
that we may have someone to answer our questions?” 
“ By all means.” 

V. “ Come, then,” said I, ‘‘ examine it thus. Re- 


* It is an easy conjecture that Plato is thinking of himself 
and Dionysius i. Cf. Laws 711 a. 

° Cf. Thackeray on Ludovicus and Ludovicus rex, 
Hazlitt, “ Strip it of its externals and what is it but a jest? ” 
also Gorg. 523 ©, Xen. Hiero 2. 4, Lucian, Somnium seu 
Gallus 24 fv è brokiwas toys rà y évdov ..., Boethius, Cons. 
lil. chap. 8 (Loeb, p. 255), and for the thought Herod. i. 99. 
= 7 Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 7 Tò &wOev rpocrpaywdov- 
wevov, and Diimmler, Akademika p. 5. 
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call the general likeness between the city and the 
man, and then observe in turn what happens to each 
of them.” “ What things?” he said. “ In the first 
place,” said I, “ will you call the state governed by 
a tyrant free or enslaved, speaking of it as a state ? ” 
Utterly enslaved,” he said. “ And yet you see in 
it masters and freemen.” ‘“ I see,” he said, “ a small 
portion of such, but the entirety, so to speak, and 
the best part of it, is shamefully and wretchedly 
enslaved.*”’ “If, then,” I said, “ the man resembles 
the state, must not the same proportion ® obtain in 
him, and his soul teem® with boundless servility and 
illiberality, the best and most reasonable parts of it 
being enslaved, while a small part, the worst and the 
most frenzied, plays the despot?” ‘ Inevitably,” 
he said. “ Then will you say that such a soul is 
enslaved or free?” ‘‘ Enslaved, I should suppose.” 
“ Again, does not the enslaved and tyrannized city 
least of all do what it really wishes4? ” ‘‘ Decidedly 
so.” “ Then the tyrannized soul—to speak of the soul 
as a whole &—also will least of all do what it wishes, 
but being always perforce driven and drawn by the 
gadfly of desire it will be full of confusion and repent- 
ance.” “Of course.” ‘‘ And must the tyrannized 
city be rich or poor ? ” *“ Poor.” “ Then the tyrant 
drawn with which Plato does not trouble himself here. In 
Laws 661 B éwiOupy is used. Cf. ibid. 688 B råvavrla rais 
BovAjoeow, and Herod. iii. 80. 

e Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ws rò hov elweiv yévos. 

f Cf. Julian, Or. ii. 50 c. In the Stoic philosophy the 
stultus repents, and “omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui.” 
Cf. also Seneca, De benef. iv. 34 “non mutat sapiens 
consilium . . . ideo numquam illum poenitentia subit,” 
Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. iii. 147. 21, 149. 20 and 38, 
Stob. Ee. ii. 113. 5, 102. 22, and my emendation cf Eclogues 
ii. 104. 6 W. in Class. Phil. xi. p. 338. 
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soul also must of necessity always be needy“ and suffer 
from unfulfilled desire.” ‘‘ Soitis,” he said. “ And 
again, must not such a city, as well as such a man, be 
full of terrors and alarms?” “It must indeed.” “ And 
do you think you will find more lamentations and 
groans and wailing and anguish in any other city ?”’ 
" By no means.” “ And so of man, do you think 
these things will more abound in any other than in 
this tyrant type, that is maddened by its desires and 
passions ?”?” “How could it be so?” he said. “In 
view of all these and other like considerations, then, 
I take it, you judged that this city is the most miser- 
able of cities.” “ And was I not right? ” he said. 
“ Yes, indeed,” said I. “ But of the tyrant man, 
what have you to say in view of these same things?” 
“ That he is far and away the most miserable of all,” 
he said. “ I cannot admit,” said I, “ that you are 
right in that too.” ‘How so?” said he. “ This 
one, said I, “ I take it, has not yet attained the 
acme of misery.?” “Then who has?” “ Perhaps 
you will regard the one I am about to name as still 
more wretched.” ‘‘ What one?” “ The one,” said 
I, “ who, being of tyrannical temper, does not live 
out ° his life in private station? but is so unfortunate 
that by some unhappy chance he is enabled to 
become an actual tyrant.” “I infer from what has 
already been said,” he replied, “that you speak 
truly.” “Yes,” said I,“ but it is not enough to suppose 
such things. We must examine them thoroughly by 


pp. 32-33. For the thought see also Gorg. 493-494. Cf. also 
supra 521 a with 416 £, Phaedr. 279 c, and Epist. 355 c. 

o Cf. supra on 508 E, p. 104, note c. 

e Cf. Protag. 355 a, Ale. I. 104 8, 579 c. 

¢ Stallbaum quotes Plut. De virtut. et vit. p. 101 D, Lucian, 
Herm. 67 liuérny Biov tiv, Philo, Vit. Mos. 3. 
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reason and an argument such as this.* For our in- 
quiry concerns the greatest of all things, the good 
life or the bad life.” “Quite right,” he replied. 
‘ Consider, then, if there is anything in what I say. 
For I think we must get a notion of the matter from 
these examples.” “From which?” “From individual 
wealthy private citizens in our states who possess 
many slaves. For these resemble the tyrant in being 
rulers over many, only the tyrant’s numbers are 
greater.°” “ Yes, they are.” “You are aware, 
then, that they are unafraid and do not fear their 
slaves?” “What should they fear?” “Nothing,” 
I said; “ but do you perceive the reason why ?” 
~” Yes, because the entire state is ready to defend each 
citizen.” “ You are right,” I said. “ But now sup- 
pose some god should catch up a man who has fift 

or more slaves 4 and waft him with his wife and children 
away from the city and set him down with his other 
possessions and his slaves in a solitude where no free- 
man could come to his rescue. What and how great 
would be his fear, do you suppose, lest he and his 
wife and children be destroyed by the slaves? ” 
~ The greatest in the world,’ ” he said, “if you ask 
me. “And would he not forthwith find it neces- 
sary to fawn upon some of the slaves and make them 


¢ Plato’s imaginary illustration is one of his many antici- 
pations of later history, and suggests to an American many 
analogies. 
= ° Cf. Critias, fr. 37, Diels ii.’ p. 324, on Sparta’s fear of 
her slaves. 

’ For év wavri of. 579 B, Symp. 194 a è rapri elns, 
Euthyd. 301 a év ravri éyevéunv órò åroplas, Xen. Hell. 
v. 4. 29, Thucyd. vii. 55, Isoc. xiii. 20 év mâsw .. kakoîs. 
Cf. mavrozos elvar (ylvveoOar) Herod. ix. 109, vii. 10. 8, 
iii. 124, Lucian, Pro lapsu 1. | 
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many promises and emancipate them, though nothing 
would be further from his wish#? And so he would 
turn out to be the flatterer of his own servants.” 
“He would certainly have to,” he said, “ or else 
perish.” ‘‘ But now suppose,” said I, “that god 
established round about him numerous neighbours 
who would not tolerate the claim of one man to be 
master of another,? but would inflict the utmost 
penalties on any such person on whom they could 
lay their hands.” “I think,” he said, “ that his 
plight would be still more desperate, encompassed 
by nothing but enemies.” “And is not that the 
sort of prison-house in which the tyrant is pent, being 
of a nature such as we have described and filled with 
multitudinous and manifold terrors and appetites? 
Yet greedy ° and avid of spirit as he is, he only of the 
citizens may not travel abroad or view any of the 
sacred festivals? that other freemen yearn to see, 
but he must live for the most part cowering in the 
recesses of his house like ‘a woman,’ envying among 
the other citizens anyone who goes abroad and sees 
any good thing.” “ Most certainly,” he said. 

VI. “ And does not such a harvest of ills measure 
the difference between the man who is merely ill- 
governed in his own soul, the man of tyrannical 
temper, whom you just now judged to be most 
miserable, and the man who, having this disposition, 


4 Cf. Xen. Hiero 1. 12 of è ripavvor où udħa dul Pewplas 
éxovo.v’ otre yap lévai aùrois dogadés. Cf. Crito 52 B émi 
Gewplav. 

e Cf. Laws 781 c, Gorg. 485 D. 

f rois rovovrots kaxots is the measure of the excess of the 
unhappiness of the actual tyrant over that of the tyrannical 
soul in private life. Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J.P. xiii. 
p. 366. 
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does not live out his life in private station but is 
constrained by some ill hap to become an actual 
tyrant, and while unable to control himself? attempts 
to rule over others, as if a man with a sick and in- 
continent body ® should not live the private life but 
should be compelled to pass his days in contention 
and strife with other persons?” “ Your analogy is 
most apt and true,° Socrates,” he said. ‘Is not that 
then, dear Glaucon,” said I, “ a most unhappy ex- 
perience in every way? And is not the tyrant’s life 
still worse than that which was judged by you to be 
the worst?” “ Precisely so,” he said. “ Then it is 
the truth, though some may deny it,@ that the real 
tyrant is really enslaved to cringings and servitudes 
beyond compare, a flatterer of the basest men, and 
that, so far from finding even the least satisfaction for 
his desires, he is in need of most things, and is a poor 
man in very truth, as is apparent if one knows how to 
observe a soul in its entirety ; and throughout his 
life he teems with terrors and is full of convulsions 
and pains, if in fact he resembles the condition of the 
city which he rules; and he is like it, is he not?” 
“ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ And in addition, shall we 
not further attribute to him all that we spoke of 
before, and say that he must needs be, and, by reason 
of his rule, come to be still more than he was,’ 
envious, faithless, unjust, friendless, impious, a vessel 
and nurse * of all iniquity, and so in consequence be 


° Cf. Soph. 252 c buorbv re kal ddOés. 

4 Cf. on 576 c, p. 354, note b. 

e Cf. 576 B-C. | 

f wavdoxevs is a host or inn-keeper; cf. Laws 918 B. Here 
the word is used figuratively. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 35 
Piraiva ravdoxevrpia, ‘an all-receptive grampus ” (Rogers). 
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himself most unhappy 4 and make all about him so?” 
“No man of sense will gainsay that,” he said. 
“ Come then,” said I,“ now at last, even as the judge 
of last instance? pronounces, so do you declare who in 
your opinion is first in happiness and who second, and 
similarly judge the others, all five in succession, the 
royal, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, 
and the tyrannical man.” “Nay,” he said, “ the 
decisionis easy. For as if they were choruses I Judge 
them in the order of their entrance, and so rank them 
in respect of virtue and vice, happiness and its con- 
trary.” “Shall we hire a herald,° then,” said I, “ or 
shall I myself make proclamation that the son of 
Ariston pronounced the best man? and the most 
righteous to be the happiest,¢ and that he is the one 
who is the most kingly and a king over himself; and 
declared that the most evil and most unjust is the 
most unhappy, who again is the man who, having 
the most of the tyrannical temper in himself, becomes 
most of a tyrant over himself and over the state ? ” 
“ Let it have been so proclaimed by you,” he said. 
“Shall I add the clause ‘alike whether their character 
Or. iii. 58f., Anon. Iambl. fr. 7. 12, Diels ii.’ p. 333, 
J. A. K. Thomson, Greek and Barbarian, pp. 111 ff., 
Diimmler, Prolegomena, p. 31, Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son 
temps, pp. 292-293 “ Bodin semble . . . se souvenir de 
Platon flétrissant le tyran. .. .’’ 

> Adam has an exhaustive technical note on this. 

¢ Of. Phileb. 66 a bró re ayyé\wy réurwv, etc., Eurip. 
Alc. 737 xknptxwv tro. Grote and other liberals are offended 
by the intensity of Plato’s moral conviction. See What 
he Said, p. 364, Laws 662-663, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
Pa Plato puns on the name Ariston. For other such puns 
cf. Gorg. 463 £, 481 D, 513 B, Rep. 600 B, 614 B, Symp. 
174 B, 185 c, 198 c. 

e Cf. Laws 664 B-c. * Cf. on 579 c, p. 367, note a. 
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is known to all men and gods or is not known’4?” 
“ Add that to the proclamation,” he said. 

VII. “ Very good,” said I; ‘this, then, would 
be one of our proofs, but examine this second one 
and see if there is anything in it.” ‘‘ What is it?” 
“ Since,” said I, “ corresponding to the three types 
in the city, the soul also is tripartite,® it will admit,° 
I think, of another demonstration also.” ‘‘ What 
is that? ” “ The following: The three parts have 
also, it appears to me, three kinds of pleasure, one 
peculiar to each, and similarly three appetites and 
controls.” *“‘ What do you mean?” he said. “One 
part, we say, is that with which a man learns, one 
is that with which he feels anger. But the third 
part, owing to its manifold forms,? we could not 
easily designate by any one distinctive name,’ but 
gave it the name of its chief and strongest element ; 
for we called it the appetitive part * because of the 
intensity of its appetites concerned with food and 
drink and love and their accompaniments, and like- 
wise the money-loving part, because money is the 
chief instrument for the gratification of such desires.” 
` And rightly,” he said. ‘‘ And if we should also say 
that its pleasure and its love were for gain or profit, 


* Cf. Phileb. 26 crò... rdH00s. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, 
ii. p. 492, n. 2. 

e Here again the concept is implied (cf supra on 564 B, 
p. 313, note e and introd. pp. x-xi). Cf. Parmen. 132 c, 
135 B, Phileb. 16 D, 18 c-D, 23 £, 25 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
1130 b2 ér} ðvóuarı repiraBetv, and eis év kepådħarov åmepeiðolueba, 
581 a, Schleiermacher’s interpretation of which, ‘‘so würden 
wir uns in der Erklärung doch auf ein Hauptstiick stützen,” 
approved by Stallbaum, misses the point. For the point 
that there is no one name for it cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, 
on Soph. 267 D. 

’ Vol. I. 439 D. s Cf. Vol. I, p. 380, note b. 
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should we not thus best bring it together under one 
head ® in our discourse so as to understand each other 
when we speak of this part of the soul, and justify 
our calling it the money-loving and gain-loving part?” 
“I, at any rate, think so,” he said. “ And, again, 
of the high-spirited element, do we not say that it 
is wholly set on predominance and victory and good 
repute?” “Yes, indeed.” “ And might we not 
appropriately designate it as the ambitious part and 
that which is covetous of honour?” ‘‘ Most appro- 
priately.”’ “‘ But surely it is obvious to everyone that 
all the endeavour of the part by which we learn is ever 
towards” knowledge of the truth of things, and that it 
least of the three is concerned for wealth and re- 
putation.”” ‘‘ Much the least.” “ Lover of learning ° 
and lover of wisdom would be suitable designations 
for that.” “‘ Quite so,” he said. “Is it not also 
true, I said, “ that the ruling principle? of men’s 
souls is in some cases this faculty and in others one 
of the other two, as it may happen?” “ That is 
so, he said. “ And that is why we say that the 
primary classes’ of men also are three, the philosopher 
or lover of wisdom, the lover of victory and the lover 
of gain.” “ Precisely so.” “And also that there are 
three forms of pleasure, corresponding respectively 


three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three 
classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581).... 
Michelet and Grant point out that this threefold division 
occurs in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heracleides 
Ponticus (apud Cic. Tusc. v. 3)....” Cf. Aristot. Eth. 
Nic. 1097 a-b (i. 5. 1), also Diog. L. vii. 180 on Stoics, 
Plutarch, De liber. educ. x. (8 a), Renan, Avenir de la 
science, p. 8. Isoc. Antid. 217 characteristically recognizes 
only the three motives, pleasure, gain, and honour. For the 
entire argument cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 31, 1177 a 10, 
and supra, Introd. pp. liv-lv. 
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to each?” “By all means.” “Are you aware, then,” 
said I,“ that if you should choose to ask men of these 
three classes, each in turn,” which is the most pleasur- 
able of these lives, each will chiefly commend his 
own’? The financier will affirm that in comparison 
with profit the pleasures of honour or of learning are 
of no value except in so far as they produce money.” 
“True,” he said. “ And what of the lover of 
honour °?”’ said I; “ does he not regard the pleasure 
that comes from money as vulgar 4 and low, and again 
that of learning, save in so far as the knowledge 
confers honour, mere fume and moonshine?” ‘‘Itis 
so, he said. “ And what,” said I, “ are we to sup- 
pose the philosopher thinks of the other pleasures 
compared with the delight of knowing the truth’ and 
the reality, and being always occupied with that 
while he learns? Will he not think them far re- 
moved from true pleasure,’ and call* them literally‘ 


> Cf. Laws 658 on judging different kinds of literature. 

e Cf. p. 255, note f, on 549 a. Xenophon is the typical 
girériwos. In Mem. iii. 3. 13 he says that the Athenians “ ex- 
cel all others . . . in love of honour, which is the strongest 
incentive to deeds of honour and renown ” (Marchant, Loeb 
tr.). Cf. Epist. 320 a, Symp. 178 D, and also Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 2. 1, Mem. iii. i. 10. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 16, and supra on 528 E. 

° Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 320, and Turgeniev’s 
novel, Smoke. = 7 Of. Phileb. 58 c on dialectic. 

° Cf. 598 B, Epist. iii. 315 c, Marc. Aurel. viii. 1 wéppw 
pidocoglas, Hermann’s text or something like it is the only 
idiomatic one, and 77s ġôovĝs où mávv móppw must express the 
philosopher’s opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower 
pleasures as compared with the higher. Cf. A.J.P. xiii, 

. 366. 
i * For the infinitive cf. 492 c xal phoew, 530 B kal {nreir. 

* rg övrı marks the etymological use of dvayxalas. Cf. on 
511 B and 551 £, p. 266, note a, | 
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the pleasures of necessity,* since he would have no 
use for them if necessity were not laid upon him?” 
“ We may be sure of that,” he said. 

VIII. “ Since, then, there is contention between 
the several types of pleasure and the lives themselves, 
not merely as to which is the more honourable or the 
more base, or the worse or the better, but which is 
actually the more pleasurable? or free from pain, how 
could we determine which of them speaks most 
truly ?” “ In faith, I cannot tell,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
consider it thus: By what are things to be judged, if 
they are to be judged‘ rightly? Is it not by experi- 
ence, intelligence and discussion? Or could anyone 
name a better criterion than these ?”’ “ How could 
he?” he said. “Observe, then. Of our three types 
of men, which has had the most experience of all 
the pleasures we mentioned? Do you think that the 
lover of gain by study of the very nature of truth has 
more experience of the pleasure that knowledge 
yields than the philosopher has of that which results 
from gain?” “There'is a vast difference,” he said; 
< for the one, the philosopher, must needs taste of 
the other two kinds of pleasure from childhood ; but 
the lover of gain is not only under no necessity of 
tasting or experiencing the sweetness of the pleasure 
of learning the true natures of things,’ but he cannot 
easily do so even if he desires and is eager for it.” 
“ The lover of wisdom, then,” said I, “ far surpasses 
the lover of gain in experience of both kinds of 
pleasure.” “ Yes, far.” “ And how does he com- 
pare with the lover of honour? Is he more un- 

e The force of oùt extends through the sentence. Cf. Class. 
Phil. vi. (1911) p. 218, and my note on Tim. 77 Bin A.J.P, x. 
p. 74. Cf. Ll. v. 408, xxii, 283, Pindar, Vem, iii, 15, Hymn 
Dem, 157, 
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acquainted with the pleasure of being honoured than 
that other with that which comes from knowledge ? ” 
“ Nay, honour,” he said, “if they achieve their 
several objects, attends them all; for the rich man is 
honoured by many and the brave man and the wise, 
so that all are acquainted with the kind of pleasure 
that honour brings; but it is impossible for anyone 
except the lover of wisdom to have savoured the 
delight that the contemplation of true being and 
reality brings.” “Then,” said I, “ so far as experi- 
ence goes, he is the best judge of the three.” ‘‘ By 
far.” ““ And again, he is the only one whose experi- 
ence will have been accompanied? by intelligence.” 
“Surely.” “ And yet again, that which is the instru- 
ment, or dpyavov, of judgement? is the instrument, not 
of the lover of gain or of the lover of honour, but of 
the lover of wisdom.” ‘“‘ What is that?” “It was 
by means of words and discussion ° that we said the 
judgement must be reached; was it not?” “Yes.” 
~ And they are the instrument mainly of the philo- 
sopher.” “ Of course.” ‘‘ Now if wealth and profit 
were the best criteria by which things are judged, 
the things praised and censured by the lover of gain 
would necessarily be truest and most real.” “ Quite 
necessarily.” “ And if honour, victory and courage, 
would it not be the things praised by the lover of 
honour and victory?” “ Obviously.” “ But since 
the tests are experience and wisdom and discussion, 
what follows ? ” “ Of necessity,” he said, “ that the 
things approved by the lover of wisdom and discussion 
are most valid and true.’ “ There being, then, three 
kinds of pleasure, the pleasure of that part of the soul 
whereby we learn is the sweetest, and the life of the 
man in whom that part dominates is the most pleasur- 
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able.” “How could it be otherwise?” he said. 
“ At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with 
authority when he commends his own life.” “ And 
to what life and to what pleasure,” I said, ‘‘ does the 
judge assign the second place?” “ Obviously to 
that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is 
nearer to the first than is the life of the money- 
maker.” “And so the last place belongs to the lover 
of gain, as it seems.” “ Surely,” said he. 

IX. “ That, then, would be two points in succession 
and two victories for the just man over the unjust. 
And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the 
saviour * and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other 
pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether 
even real” or pure, but is a kind of scene-painting,4 as 
I seem to have heard from some wise man¢; and yet! 
this would be the greatest and most decisive over- 
throw.” ”. “ Much the greatest. But what do you 
mean?” “I shall discover it,” I said, “ if you will 
answer my questions while I seek.” ‘‘ Ask, then,” 
hesaid. “ Tellme, then,” said I,“ do we not say that 
pain is the opposite of pleasure?” ‘‘ We certainly 
do.” “ And is there not such a thing as a neutral 
state?” “There is.” “Is it not intermediate be- 


¢ Cf. Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 pB, supra 365 c, 523 sB, 602 D, 
586 B, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266. 

e One of Plato’s evasions. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 513, on 
Meno 81 a, Phileb. 44B. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p.266 misses 
the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself, 

! For this rhetorical katror cf. 360 c, 376 B, 433 B, 440 D, 
Gorg. 452 £, Laws 663 £, 690 c: 

” Cf. Phileb. 22 £, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046. 

* If any inference could be drawn from the fact that in 
the Philebus 42 n ff. and 32 x the reality of the neutral 
state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is 
earlier, which it is not. 
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tween them, and in the mean,* being a kind of quietude 
of the soul in these respects? Or is not that your 
notion of it?” “Itis that,” said he. “‘ Do you not 
recall the things men say in sickness? ”’ ‘ What 
sort of things?’ “ Why, that after all there is 
nothing sweeter than to be well,® though they were not 
aware that it is the highest pleasure before they were 
ill.” “ I remember,” he said. “ And do you not 
hear men afflicted with severe pain saying that there 
is no greater pleasure than the cessation of this 
suffering?” “I do.” “ And you perceive, I pre- 
sume, many similar conditions in which men while 
suffering pain praise freedom from pain and relief 
from that as the highest pleasure, and not positive 
delight.” “Yes,” he said, “ for this in such cases is 
perhaps what is felt as pleasurable and acceptable— 
peace.” ‘‘ And so,” I said, “ when a man’s delight 
comes to an end, the cessation of pleasure will be 
painful.” “It may be so,” he said. “‘ What, then, we 
just now described as the intermediate state between 
the two—this quietude-——will sometimes be both pain 
and pleasure.” “It seems so.” “Is it really possible 
for that which is neither to become both¢’?” “I 
think not.” “And further, both pleasure and pain 
arising in the soul are a kind of motion,? are they not?” 
“ Yes.” “‘ And did we not just now see that to feel 
neither pain nor pleasure is a quietude of the soul and 
an intermediate state between the two?” “ Yes, 
we did.” “ How, then, can it be right to think the 
absence of pain pleasure, or the absence of joy pain- 
ful?” “In no way.” “ This is not a reality, then, 
but an illusion,” said I; “ in such case the quietude 


¢ Aristotle attacks this doctrine with captious dialectic in 
his Topics and De anima. 
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in juxtaposition ¢ with the pain appears pleasure, and 
in juxtaposition with the pleasure pain. And these 
illusions have no real bearing ® on the truth of pleasure, 
but are a kind of jugglery.°”’. “ So at any rate our 
argument signifies,” he said. “ Take a look, then,” 
said I, “ at pleasures which do not follow on pain, so 
that you may not haply suppose for the present that 
it is the nature of pleasure to be a cessation from pain 
and pain from pleasure.” ‘‘ Where shall I look,” he 
said, “ and what pleasures do you mean?” “ There 
are many others,’ I said, “ and especially, if you 
please to note them, the pleasures connected with 
smell.4 For these with no antecedent pain ° suddenly 
attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation 
leaves no pain after them.” “ Most true,” he said. 
“ Let us not believe, then, that the riddance of pain 
is pure pleasure or that of pleasure pain.” “ No, we 
must not.” - “ Yet, surely,” said I, “ the affections that 
find their way through the þody* to the soul’ and 
are called pleasures are, we may say, the most and 
the greatest of them, of this type, in some sort releases 
from pain. ” “ Yes, they are.” “ And is not this also 
the character of the anticipatory pleasures and pains 
that precede them and arise from the expectation 
of them ? ” “ It is.” 

X. “ Do you know, then, what their quality is and 
what they most resemble?” “ What?” he said. 
“ Do you think that there is such a thing in nature? 


! Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Phaedr. 258 ©, Vol. I. p. 8, note a, 
on 328 pn, and supra p. 8, note b. 

9 Cf. Tim. 45 pv (of sensations) uéxpi Tis yexiis Laws 673 a, 
Rep. 462 c mpòs rhv wuxhv rerapévyn. Cf. aiso Phileb. 33 D-E, 
_ 84, 43 B-c, and What Plato Said, p. 608. 

h Cf. Phileb. 44 B, 44cdurdv . . . dropuyds, Protag. 354 B. 
t For év ry. pvoe cf. Parmen. 132 D. 
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as ap and down and in the middle?” “TI do.” 
“ Do you suppose, then, that anyone who is trans- 
ported from below to the centre would have any 
other opinion than that he was moving upward 4? 
And if he took his stand at the centre and looked in 
the direction from which he had been transported, do 
you think he would suppose himself to be anywhere 
but above, never having seen that which is really 
above?”’ “No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I do not think 
that such a person would have any other notion.” 
“ And if he were borne back,” I said, “ he would 
both think himself to be moving downward and would 
think truly.” ‘“ Of course.” “ And would not all 
this happen to him because of his non-acquaintance 
with the true and real up and down and middle ? ” 
“ Obviously.” “ Would it surprise you, then,” said 
I, “ if similarly men without experience of truth and 
reality hold unsound opinions about many other 
matters, and are so disposed towards pleasure and 
pain and the intermediate neutral condition that, 
when they are moved in the direction of the painful, 
they truly think themselves to be, and really are, ina 
state of pain, but, when they move from pain to the 
middle and neutral state, they intensely believe that 
they are approaching fulfilment and pleasure, and just 
as if, in ignorance of white, they were comparing 
grey with black,® so, being inexperienced in true 
pleasure, they are deceived by viewing painlessness 
in its relation to pain?” “ No, by Zeus,” he said, 
“it would not surprise me, but far rather if it were 
not so.” “In this way, then, consider it. Are not 
hunger and thirst and similar states imanitions or 


tradictions with the Philebus or Gorgias. Cf. Matthew v. 6 
“ Hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 
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emptinesses @ of the bodily habit?” “Surely.” “And 
is not ignorance and folly in turn a kind of emptiness 
of the habit of the soul ? ” “ It is indeed.” “And 
he who partakes of nourishment? and he who gets 
wisdom fills the void and is filled?” “ Of course.” 
“And which is the truer filling and fulfilment, that 
of the less or of the more real being ? ” “ Evidently 
that of the more real.” “ And which of the two 
groups or kinds do you think has a greater part in pure 
essence, the class of foods, drinks, and relishes and 
nourishment generally, or the kind of true opinion,’ 
knowledge and reason,? and, in sum, all the things 
that are more excellent’? Form your judgement thus. 
Which do you think more truly zs, that which clings to 
what is ever like itself and immortal and to the truth, 
and that which is itself of such a nature and is born 
in a thing of that nature, or that which clings to what 
is mortal and never the same and is itself such and 
is born in such a thing?” . “That which cleaves 
to what is ever the same far surpasses, he said. 
“ Does the essence of that which never abides the 
same partake of real essence any more than of 
knowledge?” “ By no means.” “Or of truth and 
reality?” ‘‘ Not of that, either.” “And if a thing 
has less of truth has it not also less of real essence or 
existence ? ” ‘* Necessarily.” “‘ And isit not gener- 
ally true that the kinds concerned with the service 
of the body partake less of truth and reality than 


4 Different kinds of intelligence are treated as synonyms 
because for the present purpose their distinctions are ir- 
relevant. Cf. 511 a,c, and D didvoa. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 43 and p. 47, n. 339. Plato does not distinguish 
_ synonyms nor virtual synonyms for their own sake as Prodicus 
did. Cf. Protag. 358 a-s. 

* Cf. Symp. 209 a ppbyycty re kal rhv ANAnv dperiy. 
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those that serve the soul?” ‘‘ Much less.” “ And 
do you not think that the same holds of the body 
itself in comparison with the soul?” “I do.” 
“ Then is not that which is fulfilled of what more 
truly is, and which itself more truly is, more truly 
filled and satisfied than that which being itself less 
real is filled with more unreal things?” ‘ Of 
course.” “‘ If,then, to be filled with what befits nature 
is pleasure, then that which is more really filled 
with real things would more really and truly cause us 
to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes 
of the less truly existent would be less truly and surely 
filled and would partake of a less trustworthy and 
less true pleasure.” “ Most inevitably,” he said. 
“ Then those who have no experience of wisdom and 
virtue but are ever devoted to ° feastings and that sort 
of thing are swept downward, it seems, and back 
again to the centre, and so sway and roam ® to and fro 
throughout their lives, but they have never tran- 
scended all this and turned their eyes tothe true upper 
region nor been wafted there, nor ever been really 
filled with real things, nor ever tasted ¢ stable and pure 
pleasure, but with eyes ever bent upon the earth 4 and 
heads bowed down over their tables they feast like 
cattle,’ grazing and copulating, ever greedy for more 


* Cf. Milton, Comus, ‘‘Ne’er looks to heaven amid its 
gorgeous feast,” Rossetti, ‘‘ Nineveh,” in fine, “That set 
gaze never on the sky,” etc. Cf. S. O. Dickermann, De 
Argumentis quibusdam ap. Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristo- 
telem obviis e structura hominis et animalium petitis, 
Halle, 1909, who lists Plato’s Symp. 190 a, Rep. 586 a, 
Cratyl. 396 B, 409 c, Tim. 90 a, 91 £. and many other 
passages. 

_* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 20 Booxnudrwy Blov. Of. 
What Plato Said, p. 611, on Phileb., in fine. 
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of these delights; and in their greed? kicking and 
butting one another with horns and hooves of iron they 
slay one another in sateless avidity, because they are 
vainly striving to satisfy with things that are not real 
the unreal and incontinent part? of their souls.” 
“ You describe in quite oracular style,¢ Socrates,” said 
Glaucon, “ the life of the multitude.” ‘‘ And are 
not the pleasures with which they dwell inevitably 
commingled with pains, phantoms of true pleasure, 
illusions of scene-painting, so coloured by contrary 
juxtaposition ĉ as to seem intense in either kind, and 
to beget mad loves of themselves in senseless souls, 
and to be fought for,’ as Stesichorus says the wraith 
of Helen’ was fought for at Troy through ignorance 
of the truth?” “It is quite inevitable,” he said, 
“ that it should be so.” 

XI. “So, again, must not the like hold of the high- 
spirited element, whenever a man succeeds in satis- 
fying that part of his nature—his covetousness of 
honour by envy, his love of victory by violence, his 
ill-temper by indulgence in anger, pursuing these 
ends without regard to consideration and reason ? ” 
“ The same sort of thing,” he said, “ must necessarily 
happen in this case too.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ may we 
and Philologus 55, pp. 634 ff. Diimmler, Akademika p. 55, 
thinks this passage a criticism of Isoc. Helena 40. Cf. also 
Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, i. pp. 113 ff. So Milton, Reason 
of Church Government, ‘‘ A lawny resemblance of her like 


that air-born Helena in the fables.” For the ethical sym- 
bolism cf. 520 c-p, Shelley, “ Adonais ” 39: 
*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
Arnold, “ Dover Beach,” in fine: 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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net confidently declare that in both the gain-loving 
and the contentious part of our nature all the desires 
that wait upon knowledge and reason, and, pursuing 
their pleasures in conjunction with them, take only 
those pleasures which reason approves,’ will, since they 
follow truth, enjoy the truest ° pleasures, so far as that 
is possible for them, and also the pleasures that are 
proper to them and their own, if for everything that 
which is best may be said to be most its ‘own’4?”’ 
“ But indeed,” he said, “it is most truly its very 
own. ‘Then when the entire soul accepts the 
guidance of the wisdom-loving part and is not filled 
with inner dissension,’ the result for each part is that 
it in all other respects keeps to its own task’ and is 
just, and likewise that each enjoys its own proper 
pleasures and the best pleasures and, so far as such a 
thing is possible,’ the truest.” ‘‘Preciselyso.” “And 
so when one of the other two gets the mastery the 
result for it is that it does.not find its own proper 
pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien 
pleasure and not the true.” ‘“‘ That is so,” he said. 
“ And would not that which is furthest removed from 
philosophy and reason be most likely to produce this 
effect?” “ Quite so,” he said. ‘“‘ And is not that 
furthest removed from reason which is furthest from 
law and order?” “ Obviously.” “ And was it not 
made plain that the furthest removed are the erotic 
and tyrannical appetites ?” ‘‘ Quite so.” “ And 


and analogies, and his willingness to play with mathematical 
symbolism. Cf. 546 8 f. and William Temple, Plato and 
Christianity, p. 55: “* Finally the whole thing is a satire on 
the humbug of mystical number, but I need not add that 
the German commentators are seriously exercised... .”’ 
See however A. G. Laird in Class. Phil. xi. (1916) pp. 
465-468. 
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least so the royal and orderly ?” “Yes.” “Then the 
tyrant’s place, I think, will be fixed at the furthest re- 
move? from true and proper pleasure, and the king’s 
at the least.” “ Necessarily.” “ Then the tyrant’s 
life will be least pleasurable and the king’s most.” 
‘ There is every necessity of that.” ‘‘ Do you know, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ how much less pleasurably the tyrant 
lives than the king?” “ Ill know if you tell me,® ” he 
said. “ There being as it appears three pleasures, 
one genuine and two spurious, the tyrant in his flight 
from law and reason crosses the border beyond ° the 
spurious, cohabits with certain slavish, mercenary 
pleasures, and the measure of his inferiority is not 
easy to express except perhaps thus.” “ How?” he 
said. “‘ The tyrant, I believe, we found at the third 
remove from the oligarch, for the democrat came 
between.” “Yes.” ‘‘ And would he not also dwell 
with a phantom of pleasure in respect of reality three 
stages removed from that- other, if all that we have 
said is true ? ?” “That is so.” “‘ And the oligarch in 
turn is at the third remove from the royal man if we 
assume the identity of the aristocrat and the king. ” 
“ Yes, the third.” ‘‘ Three times three, then, by 
numerical measure is the interval that separates the 
tyrant from true pleasure.” “‘ Apparently.” “ The 
phantom ° of the tyrant’s pleasure is then by longitu- 
dinal mensuration a plane number.” “Quite so.” 
“ But by squaring and cubing it is clear what the 
interval of this separation becomes.” “‘ Itis clear,” he 
said,“ to a reckoner.” “ Then taking it the other way 
about, if one tries to express the extent of the interval 
between the king and the tyrant in respect of true 


* Cf. Phaedo 66 c eléa\wv, where Olympiodorus (Norvin, 
p. 36) takes it of the unreality of the lower pleasures. 
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pleasure he will find on completion of the multiplica- 
tion that he lives 729 times as happily and that the 
tyrant’s life is more painful by the same distance." ” 
“ An overwhelming? and baffling calculation,” he 
said, “ of the difference* between the just and the 
unjust man in respect of pleasure and pain!” “ And 
what is more, it is a true number and pertinent to the 
lives of men if days and nights and months and years 
pertain to them.” “ They certainly do,” he said. - 
“ Then if in point of pleasure the victory of the good 
and just man over the bad and unjust is so great as 
this, he will surpass him inconceivably in decency and 
beauty of life and virtue.” ‘ Inconceivably indeed, 
by Zeus,” he said. 

XII. “Very good,” said I. “ And now that we have 
come to this point in the argument, let us take up 
again the statement with which we began and that has 
brought us to this pass.? It was, I believe, averred 
that injustice is profitable to the completely unjust ° 
man who is reputed just. Was not that the proposi- 
tion?” “Yes, that.” “Let us, then, reason with its 
proponent now that we have agreed on the essential 
nature of injustice and just conduct.” “ How?” he 
said. “ By fashioning in our discourse a symbolicimage 
of the soul, that the maintainer of that proposition 
may see precisely what it is that he was saying.” 
“ What sort of an image ? ”?” he said. ‘‘ One of those 
natures that the ancient fables tell of,’ said I,“ as 
that of the Chimaera f or Scylla? or Cerberus,’ and 


¢ Plato keeps to the point. Cf. 472 B, Phileb. 27 c, and 
p. 339, note e, on 572 B. e Cf. 348 sB, 361 a. 

! Cf. Homer, Il. vi. 179-182, Phaedr. 229 D. 

” Od. xii. 85 ff. 

® Hesiod, Theog. 311-312. 
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the numerous other examples that are told of many 
forms grown together in one.” ‘‘ Yes, they do tell 
of them.” “ Mould, then, a single shape of a manifold 
and many-headed beast? that has a ring of heads of 
tame and wild beasts and can change them and cause 
to spring forth from itself all such growths.” ‘‘It is the 
task of a cunning artist,’ ” he said, “ but nevertheless, 
since speech is more plastic than wax ¢ and other such 
media, assume that it has been so fashioned.” ‘‘ Then 
fashion one other form of a lion and one of a man and 
let the first be far the largest 4 and the second second 
in size.” “‘ That is easier,” he said, ‘‘ and is done.” 
“Join the three in one, then, so as in some sort to 
grow together.” “They are so united,” he said. 
Then mould about them outside the likeness of one, 
that of the man, so that to anyone who is unable to 
look within ° but who can see only the external sheath 
it appears to be one living creature, the man.” “‘ The 
sheath is made fast about him,” he said. ‘‘ Let us, 


“In Memoriam,” exviii.: 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


A modern scientific man solemnly writes: ‘“ The theory of 
evolution has prepared us to acknowledge the presence of 
something of the ape and tiger in us.” For an example 
of modern nimiety or too-muchness cf. Sandburg’s ‘‘ There 
is a wolf in me. ... There is a fox in me. ... There is 
ahoginme... O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside 
my ribs.” Cf. Brunetiétre, Questions actuelles, p. 114. 

d Cf. 596 c. 

e Cf. Cic. De or. iii. 45 “sicut mollissimam ceram ... 
fingimus.’’ Otto, p. 80, says itis a proverb. For the de- 
velopment of this figure cf. Pliny, Epist. vii. 9 “ut laus est 
cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur.” For the idea that word 
_ is more precise or easy than deed cf. supra 473 a, Phaedo 
99 E£, Laws 636 a, 736 B, Tim. 19 €E. 

3 Cf. 442 a. e Cf. 577 a. 
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then say to the speaker who avers that it pays this 
man to be unjust, and that to do justice is not for his 
advantage, that he is affirming nothing else than that 
it profits him to feast and make strong the multi- 
farious beast and the lion and all that pertains to the 
lion, but to starve the man and so enfeeble him that 
he can be pulled about > whithersoever either of the 
others drag him, and not to familiarize or reconcile 
with one another the two creatures but suffer them 
to bite and fight and devour one another.°’”’ “Yes,” 
he said, “ that is precisely what the panegyrist of 
injustice will be found to say.” “ And on the other 
hand he who says that justice is the more profitable 
affirms that all our actions and words should tend to give 
the man within us? complete domination € over the 
entire man and make him take charge * of the many- 
headed beast—like a farmer” who cherishes and 
trains the cultivated plants but checks the growth of 
the wild—and he will make an ally” of the lion’s 
nature, and caring for all the beasts alike will first 
make them friendly to‘one another and to himself, 
and so foster their growth.” “ Yes, that in turn is 
precisely the meaning of the man who commends 
justice.” “From every point of view, then, the pan- 
egyrist of justice speaks truly and the panegyrist of 
injustice falsely. For whether we consider pleasure, 
reputation, or profit, he who commends justice speaks 
the truth, while there is no soundness or real know- 


like manner, places human perfection in an internal condi- 
tion, in the growth and predominance of our humanity 
proper, as distinguished from our animality.”’ 

i Cf. Gorg. 516 A-B. 

o Cf. Theaet. 167 B-c, and What Plato Said, p. 456, on 
Euthyphro 2 D. 

š Gy. 441 a. 
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ledge of what he censures in him who disparages it.” 
“ None whatever, I think,” said he. ‘ Shall we, then, 
try to persuade him gently,* for he does not willingly 
err,” by questioning him thus: Dear friend, should 
we not also say that the things which law and custom 
deem fair or foul have been accounted so for a like 
reason—the fair and honourable things being those 
that subject the brutish part of our nature to that 
which is human in us, or rather, it may be, to that 
which is divine,° while the foul and base are the things 
that enslave the gentle nature to the wild? Will he 
assent or not?” “* He will if he is counselled by me.” 
“Can it profit any man in the light of this thought to 
accept gold unjustly if the result is to be that by the 
acceptance he enslaves the best part of himself to the 
worst? Or is it conceivable that, while, if the taking 
of the gold enslaved his son or daughter and that too to 
fierce and évil men, it would not profit him, no matter 
how large the sum, yet that,.if the result is to be the 
ruthless enslavement of the divinest part of himself to 
the most despicable and godless part, he is not to be 
deemed wretched and is not taking the golden bribe 
much more disastrously than Eriphyle ° did when she 
received the necklace as the price’ of her husband’s 
life?” “Far more,’ said Glaucon, “for I will 
answer you in his behalf.” 

XIII. “ And do you not think that the reason for 
the old objection to licentiousness is similarly because 


Vol. I. p. 40, note c. On the supreme value of the soul cf. 
Laws 726-728, 743 £, 697 B, 913 B, 959 A-B. Cf. supra 585 D. 
e Cf. Od. xi. 326, Frazer on Apollodorus iii. 6. 2 (Loeb). 
Stallbaum refers also to Pindar, Nem. ix. 37 ff., and Pausan. 
x. 29, 7. ) | 
f For èri in this sense cf. Thompson on Meno 90 D. Cf. 
Apol. 41 a éri réoy, Demosth. xlv. 66. 
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that sort of thing emancipates that dread,? that huge 
and manifold beast overmuch?”’ “ Obviously,” he 
said. ‘‘ And do we not censure self-will® and irasci- 
bility when they foster and intensify disproportion- 
ately the element of the lion and the snake ° in us?”’ 
“ By all means.” “ And do we not reprobate luxury 
and effeminacy for their loosening and relaxation of 
this same element when they engender cowardice in 
it?” “Surely.” “ And flattery and illiberality when 
they reduce this same high-spirited element under 
the rule of the mob-like beast and habituate it for 
the sake of wealth and the unbridled lusts of the 
beast to endure all manner of contumely from youth 
up and become an ape? instead of a lion?” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said. “ And why do you suppose that 
“base mechanic’? handicraft is a term of reproach ? 
Shall we not say that it is solely when the best part 
is naturally weak in a man so that it cannot govern 
and control the brood of beasts within him but can 
only serve them and can learn nothing but the ways of 
flattering them?” “So it seems,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
is it not in order that such an one may have a like 
government with the best man that we say he ought 
to be the slave of that best man’ who has within 


good, submit to him; and to find his true inferior, and, for 
that inferior’s good, conquer him.” Inge, Christian Ethics, 
p. 252: “It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be free.’’ Carlyle 
(apud M. Barton and O. Sitwell, Victoriana): “ Surely of 
ali the rights of man the right of the ignorant man to be 
guided by the wiser, to be gently or forcibly held in the true 
course by him, is the indisputablest.’’ Plato’s idea is perhaps 
a source of Aristotle’s theory of slavery, though differently 
expressed. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1254 b 16 f., Newman i. pp. 
109-110, 144 f., 378-379, ii. p. 107. Cf. also Polit. 309 a f., 
Epist. vii. 335 D, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 106. 
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himself the divine governing principle, not because we 
suppose, as Thrasymachus‘® did in the case of subjects, 
that the slave should be governed for his own harm, 
but on the ground that it is better for everyone to be 
governed by the divine and the intelligent, prefer- 
ably indwelling and his own, but in default of that 
imposed from without, in order that we all so far as 
possible may be akin and friendly because our 
governance and guidance are the same?” “ Yes, 
and rightly so,” he said. “ And it is plain,” I said, 
“that this is the purpose of the law, which is the ally 
of all classes in the state, and this is the aim of our 
control of children,® our not leaving them free before 
we have established, so to speak, a constitutional 
government within them ° and, by fostering the best 
element in them with the aid of the like in ourselves, 
have set up in its place a similar guardian and ruler 
in the child, and then, and then only, we leave it free.” 
“ Yes, that is plain,” he said, “In what way,? then, 
Glaucon, and on what principle, shall we say that it 
profits a man to be unjust or licentious or do any 
shameful thing that will make him a worse man, but 
otherwise will bring him more wealth or power?” 
‘In no way,” he said. “ And how that it pays him 
to escape detection in wrongdoing and not pay the 
penalty? Or is it not true that he who evades 
detection becomes a still worse man, while in the one 
who is discovered and chastened the brutish part is 
lulled and tamed and the gentle part liberated, and 
the entire soul, returning to its nature at the best, 
attains to a much more precious condition in acquir- 


509 af. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 187, 380 B oi dé dvlvavro Kodafi- 
uevot, and Laws 728 c; and for the purpose of punishment, 
What Plato Said, p. 495, on Protag. 324 A-B. 
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ing sobriety and righteousness together with wisdom, 
than the body% does when it gains strength and 
beauty conjoined with health, even as the soul is 
more precious than the body?”’ ‘ Most assuredly,” 
he said. “Then the wise man will bend all his 
endeavours ° to this end throughout his life ; he will, 
to begin with, prize the studies that will give this 
quality to hissoul and disprize the others.” “Clearly,” 
he said. “ And then,” I said, “ he not only will not 
abandon the habit and nurture of his body to the 
brutish and irrational pleasure and live with his face 
set in that direction, but he will not even make health 
his chief aim,° nor give the first place to the ways 
of becoming strong or healthy or beautiful unless 
these things are likely to bring with them soberness 
of spirit, but he will always be found attuning the 
harmonies of his body for the sake of the concord in 
his soul.4.”” “By all means,” he replied, “ if he is to 
be a true musician.” ‘“‘ And will he not deal likewise 


highest of earthly goods, is of any value compared witk 
the true interests of the soul. Cf. Laws 661 c-x ff., 728 D-E, 
744, a, 960 D, Laches 195 c; and Arnold, Culture and 
Anarchy, p. 17 “ Bodily health and vigour ... have a 
more real and essential value... but only as they are 
more intimately connected with a perfect spiritual condition 
than wealth and population are.” This idea may be the 
source of the story from which the Christian Fathers and 
‘the Middle Ages derived much edification, that Plato in- 
tentionally chose an unhealthy site for the Academy in 
order to keep down the flesh. Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 
10, perhaps the first mention, Porphyry, De abstinentia i. 
36, Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1.4 416, n. 2; Camden on Cam- 
bridge, Gosse, Gossip in a Library, p. 23, and Himerius, 
Ecl. iii. 18 (Diels ii. p. 18) éxay 5¢ evdcee cGpa Anwdxpiros, 
iva vytalyy Ta Kpelrrova. | 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 D. 

° Cf. Phaedo 61 a. 
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with the ordering and harmonizing of his possessions ? 
He will not let himself be dazzled @ by the felicitations 
of the multitude and pile up the mass ® of his wealth 
without measure,’ involving himself in measureless 
ills.” ‘‘ No, I think not,” he said. ‘‘ He will rather,” 
I said, “ keep his eyes fixed on the constitution in 
his soul,? and taking care and watching lest he disturb 
anything there either by excess or deficiency of wealth,’ 
will so steer his course and add to or detract from his 
wealth on this principle, so far as may be.” “ Precisely 
so,’ he said. ‘“‘ Andin the matter of honours and office 
too this will be his guiding principle: He will gladly 
take part in and enjoy those which he thinks will make 
him a better man, but in public and private life he 
will shun those that may overthrow the established 
habit’ of his soul.” ‘‘ Then, if that is his chief con- 
cern,” he said, “ he will not willingly take part in 
politics.” “Yes, by the dog,” said I, “in his own 


nostri sapientem ad quamlibet rempublicam accessurum ;” 
ibid. 37 ff.: “‘ praeterea, cum sapienti rempublicam ipso 
dignam dedimus, id est mundum, non est extra rempublicam, 
etiamsi recesserit; ” ibid. iii. p. 157. 40 ff. éwéuevov ðè rovros 
Urdpxew kal TO woNtTever Gat Tov copòv Kai wddior év Tals ToLav- 
Tats woAtTelas Tals Eugatvovcats TIVa WpoKoTHy mpds Tas TeAelas 
mwontrelas; ibid. p. 172.18 f. Sevrepov è ròv amd Tis woNTelas, 
mwodtreverGar yap Kara Tov mponyoupevoy Adyov ...3 tbid. 173. 
19 ff. €papev 8’ Sri kal woditevecOat Kara Tov mponyoúvuevov Adyov 
olév gore. py TwortrevecOar è édv re <kwrUy> Kal pár <v’ 
unõèv wpedrety EANN Thy marplõða, Kivdivous è mapaxoNovety 
Uro\auBdavy peyddous kal xaħeroùès ék THs morrelass; ibid. 
p. 175. 3 f. mworttrevecOar paol ròv coddv by uh te KwAvn, Os 
pnot Xpvoi.rwos èv mpwry wept Blwy; ibid. 6 ff. Xpvoiwmos Ge 
war év rẹ Ilep ‘Propis ypdgdwrv, oftw pnropetoew kal 
mwontrevesOat Tov copóv, ws kal ro mAovTou Övros àyaðoð, kal 
THs óns Kal ris Uyelas. 

* Cf. on 399 £, Phaedr. 228 B, Gorg. 466 c, 461 A, 482 B, 
Phaedo 98 £, supra 567 E. 
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city he certainly will, yet perhaps not in the city of 
his birth, except in some providential conjuncture.® ” 
~“ I understand,” he said; “‘ you mean the city whose 
establishment we have described, the city whose 
home is in the ideal;® for I think that it can be 
found nowhere on earth.” “Well,” said I, “ per- 


La, je m’enivrerais à la source où j’aspire; 
La, je retrouverais et l'espoir et l’amour, 
Et ce bien idéal que toute âme désire, 

Et qui n’a pas de nom au terrestre séjour. 


Likewise the lovely sonnet of Du Bellay which in an English 
version might run as follows: 


If our brief life is to eternity 

But as a span; if our ephemeral sun, 

Gilding the shadows that before it flee, 

Chases our days to darkness one by one, 

Why, O my soul, pent in this prison obscure, 
Wilt thou in these dim shadows take delight, 
When to soar upward to the eternal pure 
Luminous heavens thy wings are spread for flight? 
There is the good for which all hearts do burn. 
There is the peace for which all creatures yearn. 
There is the love supreme without a stain. 

There too is pleasure that is not bought with pain. 
There upon heaven’s dome and outmost shore 
Thou’lt know the ideas and recognize once more 
The beauty whose image here thou must adore. 


Somewhat different is the Stoic idea of a world state and 
of the sage as citizen of the world, e.g. Marc. Aurel. iv. 4, 
Sen. De otio 31, Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 62 (154). Cf. Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. p. 92; also ibid. pp. 87-88. For the identi- 
fication of the mós with philosophy cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 15 
and vii. 40, Lucian, Hermotim. 22, Sale of Lives 17, Ver. 
Hist. 17, Proclus i. 16 (Kroll). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7, 
reports that, when Anaxagoras was reproached for not con- 
cerning himself with the affairs of his country, he replied, 
‘Indeed, I am greatly concerned with my country,” and 
pointed to heaven. 
e Cf. 499 œD. 
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haps there is a pattern? of it laid up in heaven for 
him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding 
to constitute himself its citizen.o But it makes no 
difference whether it exists now or ever will come 
into being.° The politics of this city only will be 
his and of none other.” “ That seems probable,” he 
said. 


> éavròv Kkaroxlfev: Adam “found a city in himself.” 
See his note ad loc. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Col. 1004. 
* Cf. 499 c-p, 472 B-£, and What Plato Said, p. 564. 
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I. “ And truly,” I said, “ many other considerations 
assure me that we were entirely right in our organiza- 
tion of the state, and especially, I think, in the matter 
of poetry." ” “‘ What about it?” he said. “In re- 
fusing to admit? at all so much of it as is imitative; 
for that it is certainly not to be received is, I think, 
still more plainly apparent now that we have dis- 
tinguished the several parts ĉ of the soul.” “ What 
do you mean?” “ Why, between ourselves ¢—for 
you will not betray me to the tragic poets and all 
other imitators—that kind .of art seems to be a cor- 
ruption? of the mind of all listeners who do not possess 
as an antidote’ a knowledge of its real nature.” 
“ What is your idea in saying this? ”-he said. “I 
must speak out,” I said, “ though a certain love and 


poets and Homer cf. also Minucius Felix (Halm), pp. 32-33, 
Tertullian (Oehler), lib. ii. c. 7, Olympiodorus, Hermann vi. 
p. 367, Augustine, De civ. Det, li. xiv. . 

ò Supra 394 D, 568 B, and on 398 a-s, infra 607 a. 

e In the narrower sense. Cf. Vol. I. p. 224, note c, on 
392 pv, and What Plato Said, p. 561. 

a Lit. “species.” Cf. 435 sB ff., 445 c, 580 D, 588 B ff., 
Phaedr. 271 n, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 

¢ Cf. Gorg. 462 8, Protag. 309 a, 339 E. 

! Cf. 605 c, Meno 91 c, Laws 890 B. 

s pápuakov: this passage is the source of Plutarch’s view 
of literature in education; see Quomodo adolescens poetas 
audire debeat 15 0. 
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reverence for Homer ¢ that has possessed me from a 
boy would stay me from speaking. For he appears 
to have been the first teacher and beginner of all 
these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must 
not honour a man above truth, but, as I say, speak 
our minds.” “‘ By all means,” he said. “ Listen, 
then, or rather, answer my question.” ‘ Ask it,” he 
said. ““ Could you tell me in general what imitation 
is? For neither do I myself quite apprehend what it 
would be at.” “It is likely, then,” he said, “ that J 
should apprehend!” “ It would be nothing strange,” 
said I, “since it often happens that the dimmer vision 
sees things in advance of the keener. ” “ Thatis so,” 
he said; ‘‘ but in your presence I could not even be 
eager to try to state anything that appears to me, but 
do you yourself consider it.” “ Shall we, then, start 
the inquiry at this point by our customary procedure ®? 
We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea 
or form” in the case of the various multiplicities to 


715 D-E, and for dgdrepov Brerdvrwv 927 B, Euthydem. 281 D, 
Rep. 404 a, Themist. Orat. ii. p. 32c. Cf. the saying moà\áki 
kal Knwovpos avyp udda Kxalptov elwev. 

* Cf. Phaedo 76 D, 100 B, Phileb. 16 D, supra 479 E, 
Thompson on Meno 72 pv. See Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1. 
p. 660. The intentional simplicity of Plato’s positing of 
the concept here (cf. 597 a), and his transition from the 
concept to the “idea,” has been mistaken for a primitive 
aspect of his thought by many interpreters. It is quite un- 
critical to use Aristot. Met. 991 b 6 ff. to prove that Plato’s 
“later ” theory of ideas did not recognize ideas of artefacts, 
and therefore that this passage represents an earlier phase 
of the theory. He deliberately expresses the theory as 
simply as possible, and a manufactured object suits his 

urpose here as it does in Cratyl. 389. See also supra, 
ntrod. pp. xxii-xxiii. 

! “ Forms ” with a capital letter is even more misleading 


than “ideas,” 
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which we give the same name. Do you not under- 
stand?” “Ido.” “In the present case, then, let us 
take any multiplicity you please ; for example, there 
are many couches and tables.” ‘“‘ Ofcourse.” *“ But 
these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or 
forms, one of a couch and one of a table.” “ Yes.” 
““-And are we not also in the habit of saying that the 
craftsman who produces either of them fixes his eyes 3 
on the idea or form, and so makes in the one case the 
couches and in the other the tables that we use, and 
similarly of other things? For surely no craftsman 
makes the idea itself. How could he?” “ By no 
means.” “‘ But now consider what name you would 
give to this craftsman.” “What one?” “ Him who 
makes all the things’ that all handicraftsmenseverally 
produce.” “‘ A truly clever and wondrous man you 
tellof.” *“ Ah, but wait, and you will say so indeed, 
for this same handicraftsman is not only able to make 
all implements, but he produces all plants and 
animals, including himself, and thereto earth and 
heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in 
Hades under the earth.” “ A most marvellous 
sophist,°’’ he said. ‘‘ Are you incredulous?” said 
I. “Tell me, do you deny altogether the possibility 


e Climax beyond climax. Cf. on 508 €, p. 104, note c. 

4 It is a tempting error to refer this to God, as I once did, 
and as Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 604 does. So Cudworth, — 
True Intel. System of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 70: “ Lastly, 
he is called és mávra rd re Aňa éepydterat, kaè éaurdv,: ‘he 
that causeth or produceth both all other things, and even 
himself.’ But the producer of everything, including him- 
self, is the imitator generalized and then exemplified by the 
painter and the poet. Cf. Soph. 234 a-s. 

° Eurip. Hippol. 921 dewdv cogiorhv elas. 
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of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense 
there could be such a creator of all these things, and 
in another sense not? Or do you not perceive that 
you yourself would be able to make all these things 
ina way?” “ And in what way, I ask you,” he 
said. “ There is no difficulty,” said I, “ but it is 
something that the craftsman can make everywhere 
and quickly. You could do it most quickly if you 
should choose to take a mirror and carry it about 
everywhere. You will speedily produce the sun and 
all the things in the sky, and speedily the earth and 
yourself and the other animals and implements and 
plants and all the objects of which we just now spoke.” 
“Yes,” he said,“ the appearance of them, but not the 
reality and the truth.” ‘ Excellent,” said I, ‘‘ and 
you come to the aid of the argument opportunely. 
For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class 
of producers, does he not?” “ Of course.” ‘ But 
you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real 
andtrue. And yet, after a fashion, the painter ® too 


Than what within the sphere of sense may grow. 

The beauty to perceive of earthly things 

The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings. 
Mrs. Browning, “ Aurora Leigh ”: 

. . » Art’s the nature of what is 

Behind this show. If this world’s show were all, 

Then imitation would be all in art. 


William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 89: “In the 
tenth book of the Republic he says that, whereas the artificer 
in making any material object imitates the eternal idea, an 
artist only imitates the imitation (595 a-598 p); but in Book 
v. he said that we do not blame an artist who depicts a face 
more beautiful than any actual human face either is or ever 
could be (472 p).”’ But this does not affect Plato’s main 
point here, that the artist imitates the “real” world, not 
the world of ideas. The artist’s imitation may fall short of 
or better its model. But the model is not the (Platonic) idea. 
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makes a couch, does he not?” “ Yes,” he said 
“the appearance of one, he too.” a 

II. “ What of the cabinet-maker? Were you not 
just now saying that he does not make the idea or 
form which we say is the real couch, the couch in 
itself, but only some particular couch?” “Yes, I 
was.” “ Then if he does not make that which really 
is, he could not be said to make real being but some- 
thing that resembles real being but is not that. But 
if anyone should say that being in the complete sense ® 
belongs to the work of the cabinet-maker or to that 
of any other handicraftsman, it seems that he would 
say what is not true.” “ That would be the view,” 
he said, “ of those who are versed © in this kind of 
reasoning.” “We must not be surprised, then, if 
this too is only a dim adumbration in comparison with 
reality.” ‘‘ No, we must not.” “ Shall we, then, use 
these very examples in our quest for the true nature 
of this imitator ? ” “ If you please,” he said. “ We 
get, then, these three couches, one, that in nature,? 
which, I take it, we would say that God produces,’ or 
who else?” “ No one, I think.” ‘ And then there 
was one which the carpenter made.” “ Yes,” he 
said. “ And one which the painter. Is not that so? j 
“So be it.” ‘‘ The painter, then, the cabinet-maker, 
and God, there are these three presiding over three 
kinds of couches.” ‘‘ Yes,three.” “Now God, whether 
because he so willed or because some compulsion was 


_* Proclus says that this is not seriously meant (apud 
Beckmann, Num Plato artifactorum Ideas statuerit, p. 12). 
Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, p. 666, who interprets the passage 
correctly; A. E. Taylor, in Mind, xii. p. 5 “ Plato’s mean- 
ing has been supposed to be adequately indic:.ted by such 
half-jocular instances as that of the idea of a bed or table 
in Republic x.,”’ etc. 
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laid upon him ¢ not to make more than one couch in 
nature, so wrought and created one only,® the couch 
which really and in itself is. But two or more such 
were never created by God and never will come into 
being.” “ How so?” he said. “ Because,” said I, 
“if he should make only two, there would again 
appear one of which they both would possess the form 
or idea, and that would be the couch that really is in 
and of itself, and not the other two.” “ Right,” he 
said. “ God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing 
to be the real author of the couch that has real being 
and not of some particular couch, nor yet a particular 
cabinet-maker, produced it in nature unique.” “So 
it seems.” ‘‘ Shall we, then, call him its true and 
natural begetter, or something of the kind?”’ “ That 
would certainly be right,” he said, “ since it is by and 
in nature¢ that he has made this and all other things.” 
“ And what of the carpenter? Shall we not call him 
the creator of a couch?” « “Yes.” “Shall we also 
say that the painter is the creator and maker of that 
sort of thing?” ‘‘ By no means.” “ What will you 
say he is in relation to the couch?” “ This,” said 
he, “seems to me the most reasonable designation 
for him, that he is the imitator of the thing which 
those others produce.” “‘ Very good,” said I; “ the 
producer of the product three removes? from nature 
you call the imitator?” “ By all means,” he said. 


Dieu,” Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 13 ‘‘deoque tribuenda, id 
est mundo,” De leg. i. 7. 21, Seneca, De benef. iv. 7 
“quid enim aliud est natura quam deus?” HO6ffding, Mist. 
of Mod. Philos. ii. 115 ‘‘ Herder uses the word Nature in 
his book in order to avoid the frequent mention of the name 

of God.” 
d Cf. 587 c, Phaedr. 248 ©, where the imitator is sixth ia 

the scale. 
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“This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies 
also, if he is an imitator and is in his nature three 
removes from the king and the truth, as are all 
other imitators.” ‘‘ It would seem so.” ‘ We are 
in agreement, then, about the imitator. But tell me 
now this about the painter. Do you think that 
what he tries to imitate is in each case that thing 
itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen? ” 
“ The works of the craftsmen,” he said. ‘Is it the 
_ reality of them or the appearance? Define that 
further point." ” “ What do you mean?” he said. 
“ This: Does a couch differ from itself according as 
you view it from the side or the front or in any other 
way? Or does it differ not at all in fact though it 
appears different, and so of other things?” “ That 
is the way of it,” he said; “it appears other but 
differs not at all.” ‘‘ Consider, then, this very point. 
To which is painting directed in every case, to the 
imitation of reality as it is® or of appearance as it 
appears ? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the 
truth?” “ Of a phantasm,°”’ he said. ‘‘ Then the 
mimetic art is far removed? from truth, and this, it 
seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, 
because it touches or lays hold of only a small part 
of the object and that a phantom; as, for example, 
a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, 
and other craftsmen, though he himself has no ex- 
pertness in any of these arts,‘ but nevertheless if he 
were a good painter, by exhibiting at a distance his 
picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and 

! Commentators sometimes miss the illogical idiom. So 
Adam once proposed to emend rexvév to rexvirwv, but later 
withdrew this suggestion in his note on the passage. Cf. 


supra 373 c, Critias 111 £, and my paper in T.4.P.A. xlvii. 
(1916) pp. 205-234, 
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foolish men,” and make them believe it to be a real 
carpenter.” “‘ Why not?” ‘“ But for all that, my 
friend, this, I take it, is what we ought to bear in mind 
in all such cases: When anyone reports to us of some- 
one, that he has met a man who knows all the crafts 
and everything else? that men severally know, and 
that there is nothing that he does not know ° more 
exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must 
be that he is a simple fellow, who apparently has met 
some magician or sleight-of-hand man and imitator 
and has been deceived by him into the belief that 
he is all-wise,* because of his own inability to put to 
the proof and distinguish knowledge, ignorance ¢ and 
imitation.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 

III. “Then,” said I, “have we not next to 
scrutinize tragedy and its leader Homer,’ since some 
people tell us that these poets know all the arts and 
all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all 


pretation,” Class. Quarterly, Jan. 1930, p. 2 says: ‘“* The true 
poet is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must 
know the truth.” This ignores the dpa in 598 x. Plato 
there is not stating his own opinion but giving the 
arguments of those who claim omniscience for the poet. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 313 n. 1 completely misunderstands 
and misinterprets the passage. Cf. Class. Phil. xxvii. (1932) 
p. 85. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 175, says 
Rymer held that “a poet is obliged to know all arts and 
sciences.” Aristotle from a different point of view says we 
expect the wise man to know everything in the sense in which 
that is possible, Met. 982 a 8. 

¢ Of. otdevds örov oxi Charm. 175 c, oddév örı où Ale. I 
105 £, Phil. 54 s, Phaedo 110 ©, Euthyph. 3 c, Euthydem, 
294 D, Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Herod. v. 97. 

4 rdccogos is generally ironical in Plato. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 489, on Lysis 216 a. 

e For averiornpuoctyny cf. Theaet. 199 £ f. | 

f For Homer as tragedian cf. on 595 B-c, p. 420, note a. 
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things divine? For the good poet, if he is to poetize 
things rightly, must, they argue, create with know- 
ledge or else be unable to create. So we must consider 
whether these critics have not fallen in with such 
imitators and been deceived by them, so that looking 
upon their works they cannot perceive that these are 
three removes from reality, and easy to produce with- 
out knowledge of the truth. For it is phantoms, not 
realities, that they produce. Or is there something 
in their claim, and do good poets really know the 
things about which the multitude fancy they speak 
well?” “ We certainly must examine the matter,” 
he said. “‘ Do you suppose, then, that if a man were 
able to produce both the exemplar and the semblance, 
he would be eager to abandon himself to the fashion- 
ing of phantoms ° and set this in the forefront of his 
life as the best thing he had?” *“ I donot.” “ But, 
I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things 
he imitates he would far rather devote himself to real 
things® than to the imitation of them, and would 
endeavour to leave after him many noble deeds ê and 
works as memorials of himself, and would be more 
eager to be the theme of praise than the praiser.” 
~ I think so,” he said; “ for there is no parity in the 
honour and the gain.” “ Let us not, then, demand a 
reckoning ° from Homer or any other of the poets on 
other matters by asking them, if any one of them 
was a physician and not merely an imitator of a 
physician’s talk, what men any poet, old or new, is 
reported to have restored to health as Asclepius 
je ne croirais jamais qu’il efit pu mieux mériter de la Grèce 
en administrant son bourg natal qu’en composant |’ Jliade 
et l'Odyssée.” 4 But cf. Symp. 209 D. 


e For the challenge to the poet to specify his knowledge cf. 
Ion 536 £ f. 
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did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after 
him as Asclepius did his descendants ; and let us dis- 
miss the other arts and not question them about them; 
but concerning the greatest and finest things of which 
Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship % 
and the administration of cities and the education of 
men, it surely is fair to question him and ask, ° Friend 
Homer, if you are not at the third remove from truth 
and reality in human excellence, being merely that 
creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imi- 
tator, but if you are even in the second place and were 
capable of knowing what pursuits make men better 
or worse in private or public life, tell us what city was 
better governed owing to you,® even as Lacedaemon 
was because of Lycurgus,’ and many other cities great 
and small because of other legislators. But what city 
credits you with having been a good legislator and 
having benefited them? Italy and Sicily say this of 
Charondas and we of Solon.*. But who says it of you?’ 
Will he be able to name any?” “ I think not,” said 
Glaucon ; “ at any rate none is mentioned even by the 
Homerids themselves.” “‘ Well, then, is there any 
tradition of a war in Homer’s time that was well 
conducted by his command or counsel?” “ None.” 
“Well, then, as might be expected of a man wise in 
practical affairs, are many and ingenious inventions ° 
for the arts and business of life reported of Homer as 


157 =, Prot. 343 a, Tim. 20 & ff., Herod. i. 29 ff. and 86, 

ii. 177, v. 113, Aristot. Ath. Pol. v. ff., Diog. Laert. i. 45 ff., 

oie Life of Solon, Freeman, The Work and Life of 
olon. 

e On the literature of ‘‘ inventions,” edpjuara, see Newman 
ii. p. 382 on Aristot. Pol. 1274 b 4. Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 663 
“inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes,” and Symp. 
209 a. 
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they are of Thales the Milesian and Anacharsis ® the 
Scythian? ?” “ Nothing whatever of the sort.” “ Well, 
then, if no public service is credited to him, is Homer 
reported while he lived to have been a guide in edu- 
cation to men who took pleasure in associating with 
him and transmitted to posterity a certain Homeric 
way of life ° just as Pythagoras 4 was himself especially 
honoured for this, and his successors, even to this day, 
denominating a certain way of life the Pythagorean,’ 
are distinguished among their contemporaries ? ” 
“ No, nothing of this sort either is reported; for 
Creophylos,’ Socrates, the friend of Homer, would 
perhaps be even more ridiculous than his name as a 
representative of Homeric culture and education, if 
what is said about Homer is true. For the tradition 
is that Homer was completely neglected in his own 
lifetime by that friend of the flesh.” 

IV. “ Why, yes, that is the tradition,” said I; “ but 
do you suppose, Glaucon, that, if Homer had really 
been able to educate men” and make them better and 
had possessed not the art of imitation but real know- 
ledge, he would not have acquired many companions 
and been honoured and loved by them? But are we 
to believe that while Protagoras * of Abdera and Pro- 
dicus? of Ceos and many others are able by private 
teaching to impress upon their contemporaries the 

7 “ Of the beef-clan.’’ The scholiast says he was a Chian 
and an epic poet. See Callimachus’s epigram apud Sext. 
Empir., Bekker, p. 609 (Adv. Math. i. 48), and Suidas s.v. 
kpewpvios. 

” Modern Greeks also are often very sensitive to the 
etymology of proper names. Cf. also on 580 B, p. 369, 
note d. 

A See on 540 B, p. 230, note d. 


‘ Cf. Prot. 315 a-B, 316 c. 
4 See What Plato Said, p. 486, on Laches 197 D. 
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conviction that they will not be capable of governing 
their homes or the city ¢ unless they put themin charge 
of their education, and make themselves so beloved 
for this wisdom ® that their companions all but € carry 
them about on their shoulders,? yet, forsooth, that 
Homer's contemporaries, if he had been able to help 
men to achieve excellence, would have suffered him 
or Hesiod to roam about rhapsodizing and would not 
have clung to them far rather than to their gold,’ and 
constrained them to dwell with them 2 in their homes, 
or failing to persuade them, would themselves have 
escorted them wheresoever they went until they 
should have sufficiently imbibed their culture?” 
“ What you say seems to me to be altogether true, 
Socrates,” he said. “ Shall we, then, lay it down that 
all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer,’ are imi- 
tators of images of excellence and of the other things 
that they ‘create,’ and do not lay hold on truth? 
but, as we were just now: saying, the painter will 
fashion, himself knowing nothing of the cobbler’s art, 
what appears to be a cobbler to him and likewise to 
those who know nothing but judge only by forms and 
colours/?”’ “ Certainly.” ‘‘ And similarly, I suppose, 
we shall say that the poet himself, knowing nothing 


f The article perhaps gives the word a contemptuous 
significance. So Meno 89 B rò xpvatov. | 

9 otko. civar: J. J. Hartman, dd Platonis Remp. 600 E, 
Mnem. 1916, p. 45, would change elvat to petvar. But cf. 
Cic. Att. vii. 10 “ erimus una.” 

A Cf. 366 £, Gorg. 471 c-p, Symp. 173 D. 

t Or “ about which they versify,” playing with the double 
meaning of rovecy. 

4 For the association of xpwuara and oxnpara cf. Phileb. 
12 E, 47 a, 51 B, Laws 669 a, Soph. 251 a, Meno 75 a with 
Apelt’s note, Cratyl. 431 c, Gorg. 465 B, Phaedo 100 p, 
Aristot, Poet, 1447 a 18-19. 
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but how to imitate, lays on with words and phrases 4% 
the colours of the several arts in such fashion that 
others equally ignorant, who see things only through 
words,® will deem his words most excellent, whether 
he speak in rhythm, metre and harmony about 
cobbling or generalship or anything whatever. So 
mighty is the spell ° that these adornments naturally 
exercise ; though when they are stripped bare of 
their musical colouring and taken by themselves,? I 
think you know what sort of a showing these sayings 
of the poets make. For you, I believe, have observed 
them.” “I have,” he said. “ Do they not,” said I, 
“resemble the faces of adolescents, young but not 
really beautiful, when the bloom of youth abandons 
them?¢” “ By all means,” he said. “‘ Come, then,” 
said I, “consider this point: The creator of the 
phantom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the 
reality but only the appearance. Is not that so?” 
“Yes.” “Let us not, then, leave it half said but con- 


Table Talk: “ If you take from Virgil his diction and metre 
what do you leave him?” 

e Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b.36 f. refers to this. Cf. Tyrtaeus 
8 (6). 28 öpp épars ABys aydadv d&yvOos éxy, Mimnermus i. 4 
HBys vôn ylyverat apradéa, Theognis 1305: | 


watdelas rodunpdrou vlos 
wKuUrepov oradlou, 


Xen. Symp. 8. 14 rò èv rijs Spas vlos raxv Syrov wapaxpdfet, 
Plato, Symp. 183 E r@ rod cwpyaros Aver Ajyovrt, Spenser, 
“ An Hymne in honour of Beautie”’: 


For that same goodly hew of white and red 
With which the cheekes are sprinckled shal decay, 


Ségur’s refrain: “Ah! le Temps fait passer |’Amour,” 
Emerson, Beauty: “The radiance of the human form. .. 
is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few months, 
at the perfection of youth, and, in most, rapidly declines.” 
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sider it fully.” “‘ Speak on,” he said. ‘‘ The painter, 
we say, will paint both reins and a bit.” “Yes.” “But 
the maker ¢ will be the cobbler and the smith.” “‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “* Does the painter, then, know the proper 
quality of reins and bit? Or does not even the 
maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only 
the man who understands the use of these things, 
the horseman®?” ‘‘ Most true.” “ And shall we 
not say that the same holds true of everything?” 
“ What do you mean?” “ That there are some three 
arts concerned with everything, the user’s art,° the 
maker’s, and the imitator’s.” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Now do not 
the excellence, the beauty, the rightness? of eve 

implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the 
use © for which each is made or by nature adapted ? ” 
“ Thatisso.” “ It quite necessarily follows, then, that 
the user of anything is the one who knows most of it 
by experience, and that he reports to the maker the 
good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, 
for example, the flute-player reports to the flute- 
maker which flutes respond and serve rightly in flute- 
playing, and will order the kind that must be made, 
and the other will obey and serve him.” ‘‘ Of course.” 
“ The one, then, possessing knowledge, reports about 
the goodness or the badness of the flutes, and the 
other, believing, will make them.” “Yes.” ‘Then in 
respect of the same implement the maker will have 


those who do things for others know more about them 
than those for whom they are done. A groom knows more 
about horses than his master.” But Hazlitt disagrees with 
Plato’s view. 

4 So in Laws 669 a-s, Plato says that the competent judge 
of a work of art must know three things, first, what it is, 
second, that it is true and right, and third, that it is good. 

° For the reference of beauty to use see Hipp. Maj. 295 c ff. 
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right belief? about its excellence and defects from 
association with the man who knows and being com- 
pelled to listen to him, but the user will have true 
knowledge.” “ Certainly.” “And will the imitator 
from experience or use have knowledge whether the 
things he portrays are or are not beautiful and right, or 
will he, from compulsory association with the man 
who knows and taking orders from him for the right 
making of them, have right opinion®?”’ “ Neither.” 
“ Then the imitator will neither know nor opine 
rightly concerning the beauty or the badness of his 
imitations.” “‘Itseems not.” “ Most charming, then, 
would be the state of mind of the poetical imitator in 
respect of true wisdom about his creations.” ‘“ Not 
at all.” “Yet still he will none the less? imitate, 
though in every case he does not know in what way 
the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the thing 
he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful 
to the ignorant multitude.” “‘ Why, what else?” 
“ On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that 
the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning of the 
things he imitates, but that imitation is a form of 
play,’ not to be taken seriously,’ and that those who 
attempt tragic poetry, whether in iambics or heroic 
verse,’ are all altogether imitators.” “ By all means.” 

V. “In heaven’s name, then, this business of imita- 
tion is concerned with the third remove from truth, 
is it not?” “Yes.” “And now again, to what 


4 Note the accumulation of particles in the Greek. Simi- 
larly in 619 sB, Phaedo 59 D, 61 Œ, 62 B, 64 a, Parmen. 
127 D, Demosth. xxiii. 101, De cor. 282, Pind. Pyth. iv. 64, 
Isoc. Peace 1, Aristot. De gen. et corr. 332 a 3, Iliad 
vii. 360. 

e Cf. on 536 c, p. 214, note b. t Cf. 608 a. 

” For év &reot cf. 607 a, 379 a, Meno 95 D. 
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element? in man is its function and potency related? ” 
“Of what are you speaking?” “Of this: The 
same magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and 
from far? does not appear equal.” “ Why, no.” 
‘* And the same things appear bent and straight ° to 
those who view them in water and out, or concave and 
convex, owing to similar errors of vision about colours, 
and there is obviously every confusion of this sort in 
our souls. And so scene-painting in its exploitation 4 
of this weakness of our nature falls nothing short of 
witchcraft, and so do jugglery and many other such 
contrivances.” “‘ True.” “ And have not measuring 
and numbering and weighing’ proved to be most 
gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul 
of the apparently’ greater or less or more or heavier, 
and to give the control to that which has reckoned” 
and numbered or even weighed?” “ Certainly.” 
‘ But this surely would be the function‘ of the part 
of the soul that reasons and calculates.” “ Why, 
yes, of that.” ‘‘ And often when this has measured * 
and declares that certain things are larger or that 
some are smaller than the others or equal, there is at 
the same time an appearance of thecontrary.”’ “Yes.” 
“ And did we not say ! that it is impossible for the same 
thing at one time to hold contradictory opinions about 
the same thing?” “ And we were right in affirming 
that.” ‘ The part of the soul, then, that opines in 


! Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 9. 

” Cf. Protag. 356 D h rot pawopévov ĝúvaus. 

M Aoyioduevov : cf. Laws 644 D, Crito 46 B. | 

t Cf. Vol. I. p. 36, note a. Of course some of the modern 
connotations of ‘*function ” are unknown to Plato. 

4 For Aoyorixot cf. on 439 D. 

k See p. 448, note c, and my Platonism and the History of 
Science, p. 176. ' 436 B, Vol. I. p. 383. 
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contradiction of measurement could not be the same 
with that which conforms to it.” ‘‘ Why, no.” 
“ But, further, that which puts its trust in measure- 
ment and reckoning must be the best part of the soul.” 
“Surely.” “ Then that which opposes it must belong 
to the inferior elements of the soul.” “ Necessarily.” 
~ This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon 
when I said that poetry, and in general the mimetic 
art, produces a product that is far removed from truth 
in the accomplishment of its task, and associates with 
the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and 
is its companion and friend for no sound and true 
purpose.®”’ “ By all means,” said he. ‘‘ Mimetic art, 
then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with an inferior 
and engendering inferior offspring.°”’ ‘‘ It seems so.” 
“ Does that,” said I,“ hold only for vision or does it 
apply also to hearing and to what we call poetry ? ” 
“ Presumably,” he said, “ to that also.” “ Let us not, 
then, trust solely to the plausible analogy 4 from paint- 
ing, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind 
to which mimetic poetry appeals and see whether 
it is the inferior or the nobly serious part.” ‘‘ So 
we must.” “Let us, then, put the question thus: 
Mimetic poetry, we say, imitates human beings acting 
under compulsion or voluntarily,’ and as a result of 
their actions supposing themselves to have fared 
well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or joy. 
Did we find anything else but this?” “Nothing.” 
‘ Is a man, then, in all this of one mind with himself, 
or just as in the domain of sight there was faction 


3 Cf. Phaedo 92 D 54 rév eikórwv. 
e Cf. supra 399 a-s, Laws 655 D, 814 £ ff., Aristot. Poet, 
1448 a 1-2 évei dé pipotyrar ol utpovmevor rpdrrovras advayKkn 
ÔÈ rovrous Ñ omovdalous } pavdous elvat, ibid. 1449 b 36-37 f. 
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and strife and he held within himself contrary 
opinions at the same time about the same things,* so 
also in our actions there is division and strife è of the 
man with himself? But I recall that there is no need 
now of our seeking agreement on this point, for in 
our former discussion® we were sufficiently agreed 
that our soul at any one moment teems with count- 
less such self-contradictions.” “‘ Rightly,” he said. 
“ Yes, rightly,” said I; “ but what we then omitted 4 
must now, I think, be set forth.” ‘‘ What is that ? ” 
he said. ‘‘ When a good and reasonable man,” said I, 
" experiences such a stroke of fortune as the loss of a 
son or anything else that he holds most dear, we said, 
I believe, then too,¢ that he will bear it more easily 
than the other sort.” “ Assuredly.” “ But now let 
us consider this: Will he feel no pain, or, since that 
is impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort 
be moderate” in his grief?” ‘‘ That,” he said, “ is 
rather the truth.” “Tell me now this about him: 
Do you think he will be more likely to resist and fight 
against his grief when he is observed by his equals 
or when he is in solitude alone by himself?” “ He 
will be much more restrained,” he said, “ when he 
is on view.” “ But when left alone, I fancy, he will 
permit himself many utterances which, if heard by 
another, would put him to shame, and will do many 
things which he would not consent to have another 
see him doing.” ‘“‘ So it is,” he said. 


to the Stoic drd@ea. Joel ii. p. 161 thinks the passage a 
polemic against Antisthenes. Seneca, Epist. xcix. 15 seems 
to agree with Plato rather than with the Stoics: “ inhumanitas 
est ista non virtus.” So Plutarch, Cons. ad Apol. 3 (102 c f.). 
See also ibid. 22 (112 e-r). Of. Horace, Odes ji. 3. 1 
“aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem,” and 
also Laws 732 c, 960 a, 
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VI. “ Now is it not reason and law that exhorts 
him to resist, while that which urges him to give way 
to his grief is the bare feeling itself?” ‘ True.” 
“ And where there are two opposite impulses? in a 
man at the same time about the same thing we say 
that there must needs be two things è? in him.” ‘Of 
course.” “And is not the one prepared to follow 
the guidance of the law as the law leads and directs?” 
‘““Howso?” “The law, I suppose, declares that it is 
best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and 
not to chafe and repine, because we cannot know 
what is really good and evil in such things® and it 
advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing 
in mortal life is worthy of great concern,? and our 
grieving checks’ the very thing we need to come to 
our aid as quickly as possible in such case.” “ What — 
thing,” he said, ‘‘ do you mean?” “ To deliberate,’ ” I 
said, ‘‘ about what has happened to us, and, as it were 
in the fall of the dice,’ to determine the movements of 
our affairs with reference to the numbers that turn up, 
in the way that reason indicates* would be the best, 
and, instead of stumbling like children, clapping one’s 
hands to the stricken spot‘ and wasting the time in 
wailing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at 
once to thecuring of the hurt and theraising up of what 


f Cf. Shakes. Richard II. 111. ii. 178: 


My lord, wise men ne'er sit and wail their woes 
But presently prevent the ways to wail, 


Herod. i. 20 mpds 7d mapeòv Bouredynrat. 

¢ Cf. Eurip. Electra 639 and fr. 175 mpòs rò wirrov, Iph. 
Aul. 1343 and Hippol. 718 mpds Trà viv merrwkóra, Epictet. 
ii. 5.3. See also Stallbaum ad loc. 

a Cf. 440 B, 607 B, Herod. i. 132. 

t Cf. Demosthenes’ description of how barbarians box 

iv. 40 (51), det ris wAnyis Exerac. 
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has fallen, banishing threnody@ by therapy.” ‘ That 
certainly,” he said, “ would be the best way to face 
misfortune and deal with it.” ‘‘ Then, we say, the best 
part of us is willing to conform to these precepts of 
reason.” “Obviously.” “And shall we not say that 
the part of us that leads us to dwell in memory on our 
suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot 
get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational 
and idle part of us, the associate of cowardice %?”’ 
“ Yes, we will say that.” “And does not the 
fretful part of us present® many and varied occasions 
for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate dis- 
position, always remaining approximately the same, 
is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when 
imitated, especially by a nondescript mob assembled 
in the theatre? For the representation imitates a 
type that is alien to them.” “ By all means.” “ And 
is it not oþvious that the nature of the mimetic poet 
is not related to this better part of the soul and his 
cunning is not framed 4 to please it, if he is to win 
favour with the multitude, but is devoted to the 
fretful and complicated type of character because it 
is easy to imitate?” “It is obvious.” ‘‘ This con- 
sideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to 
lay hold of him and set him down as the counterpart ¢ 
of the painter; for he resembles him in that his 
creations are inferior in respect of reality ; and the 
fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul 
and not to the best part is another point of resem- 
blance. And so we may at last say that we should be 


» Cf. on 603 s, p. 450, note a. 

e ëxe in the sense of “involves,” “admits of,” as fre- 
quently in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

¢ For rérryev cf. 530 D. 

* dvrlorpogoy is used as in Aristot. Rhet. 1354 a 1. 
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justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered 
state, because he stimulates and fosters this element 
in the soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy 
the rational part, just as when in a state * one puts 
bad men in power and turns the city over to them 
and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same 
manner we shall say that the mimetic poet sets up in 
each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashion- 
ing phantoms farremoved fromreality, and by currying 
favour with the senseless element that cannot dis- 
tinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same 
thing now one, now the other.” “ By all means.” 
VII. “ But we have not yet brought our chief 
accusation againstit. Its power to corrupt, with rare 
exceptions, even the better sort is surely the chief 
cause for alarm.” “ How could it be otherwise, if it 
really does that?” “ Listen and reflect. I think 
you know that the very best of us, when we hear 
Homer ® or some other of the makers of tragedy imi- 
tating one of the heroes who is in grief,° and is de- 
livering a long tirade in his lamentations or chanting 
and beating his breast, feel pleasure,* and abandon 
ourselves and accompany the representation with 
sympathy and eagerness,’ and we praise as an excel- 
lent poet the one who most strongly affects us in this 
way. ‘I do know it, of course.” ‘‘ But when in 
our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are also 
aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, 
on our ability to remain calm and endure, in the 
belief that this is the conduct of a man, and what 
we were praising in the theatre that of a woman.’ ”’ 
“T do note that.” “ Do you think, then,” said I, “that 


¥ This is qualified in 387 £-388 a by oùôè ravrats orovdalats. 
Cf. also 398 £. 
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this praise is rightfully bestowed when, contemplat- 
ing a character that we would not accept but would 
be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate 
it but take pleasure and approve?” “No, by Zeus,” 
he said, ‘‘ it does not seem reasonable.” ‘‘ Oh yes,?” 
said I, “if you would consider it in this way.” “ In 
what way?” “If you would reflect that the part of 
the soul that in the former case, in our own misfor- 
tunes,? was forcibly restrained, and that has hungered 
for tears and a good cry ° and satisfaction, because it is 
its nature to desire these things, is the element in 
us that the poets satisfy and delight, and that the 
best element in our nature, since it has never been 
properly educated by reason or even by habit, then 
relaxes its guard over the plaintive part, inasmuch as 
this is contemplating the woes of others and it is no 
shame to it to praise and pity another who, claiming 
to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his 
grief; but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much 
clear gain, and would not consent to forfeit it by 
disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I think, 
because few are capable of reflecting that what we 
enjoy in others will inevitably react upon ourselves.’ 
For after feeding fat” the emotion of pity there, it is 
not easy to restrain it in our own sufferings.” “ Most 


imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind, for 
the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and 
the pure tears we should have wept with them, we gloat 
over the pathos of the police court and gather the night 
dew of the grave.” 

¢ This anticipates the idea of the “ censor’ 
psychology. 

e Cf. rn © dodarela xepdaveis aie y Herc. Fur. 604, which 
is frequently misinterpreted ; Herod. viii. 60. 3. 

! For the psychology cf. Laws 656 B and supra on 385 c-D. 

8 Cf. 442 a. 


> in modern 
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true,” he said. “‘ Does not the same principle apply 
to the laughable,’ namely, that if in comic representa- 
tions,® or for that matter in private talk,° you take in- 
tense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush 
to practise yourself, and do not detest them as base, 
you are doing the same thing as in the case of the 
pathetic? For here again what your reason, for fear of 
the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself 
when it fain would play the clown, you release in turn, 
and so, fostering its youthful impudence, let your- 
self goso far that often ere you are aware you become 
yourself a comedian in private.” “ Yes, indeed,” he 
said. “And so in regard to the emotions of sex and 
anger, and all the appetites and pains and pleasures 
of the soul which we say accompany all our actions,4 
the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it 
waters? and fosters these feelings when what we ought 
to do is to-dry them up, and it establishes them as our 
rulers when they ought to be ruled, to the end that 
we may be better and happier men instead of worse 
and more miserable.” .“ I cannot deny it,” said he. 
“Then, Glaucon,” said 1,“ when you meet encomiasts 
of Homer who tell us that this poet has been the 
educator of Hellas,‘ and that for the conduct and 
refinement’ of human life he is worthy of our study 


805 D év 6é rots ldlots Adyous, Theaet. 177 B, Soph. 232 c ëv ye 
rais idlats cvvovolats, and Soph. 222 c mpocourAntikyy with 
Quintil. iii. 4. 4. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, 
L 285, fantastically says that it means prose and refers to 
ophron. He compares 366 £. But see Laws 935 B-c. 
Cf. supra 603 c. e Cf. 550 B. 

! Isocrates, Panegyr. 159, says Homer was given a place 
in education because he celebrated those who fought against 
the barbarians. Cf. also Aristoph. Frogs 1034 ff. 

9 The same conjunction is implied in Protagoras’s teach- 
ing, Protag, 318 £ and 317 B. 
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and devotion, and that we should order our entire 
lives by the guidance of this poet, we must love 4 and 
salute them as doing the best they can,’ and concede 
to them that Homer is the most poetic ° of poets and 
the first of tragedians,? but we must know the truth, 
that we can admit no poetry into our city save only 
hymns to the gods and the praises of good men.’ 
For if you grant admission to the honeyed muse’ in 
lyric or epic, pleasure and pain will be lords of your 
city instead of law and that which shall from time to 
time have approved itself to the general reason as 
the best.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 

VIII. “ Let us, then, conclude our return to the 
topic of poetry and our apology, and affirm that we 
really had good grounds then for dismissing her from 
our city, since such was her character. For reason 
constrained us.? And let us further say to her, lest she 
condemn:us for harshness and rusticity, that there is 
from of old a quarrel * between philosophy and poetry. 
For such expressions as ‘ the yelping hound barkin 
at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools, $ 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 


Wordsworth, ‘‘ A Poet’s Epitaph ”: 


Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


But Anatole France thinks otherwise, ‘‘Les Torts de 
Vhistoire,”’ Vie littéraire, ii. p. 123: “J'ai remarqué que 
les philosophes vivaient généralement en bonne intelligence 
avec les poètes . . . Les philosophes savent que les poètes 
ne pensent pas; cela les désarme, les attendrit et les 
enchante.” 

t Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 252, conjectures that these 
quotations are from Sophron; cf. also ibid. ii. pp. 386-387. 
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and ‘the mob that masters those who are too wise 
for theirown good,’ and the subtle thinkers who reason 
that after all they are poor, and countless others are 
tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let 
it be declared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry 
can show any reason for her existence in a well- 
governed state, we would gladly admit her, since we 
ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But all the 
same it would be impious to betray what we believe 
to be the truth.” Is not that so, friend? Do not you 
yourself feel her magic ? and especially when Homer ° 
is her interpreter?” “ Greatly.” “Then may she 
not justly return from this exile after she has pleaded 
her defence, whether in lyric or other measure ? ” 
“ By all means.” “ And we would allow her advo- 
cates who are not poets but lovers of poetry to plead 
her cause 4 in prose without metre, and show that she 
is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly govern- 
ment and all the life of man. And we shall listen 
benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be 
shown that she bestows not only pieasure but benefit.” 
‘ How could we help being the gainers ?”’ said he. 
“ But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen 
in love, if they think that the love is not good for 
them, hard though it be,’ nevertheless refrain, so we, 


° In Laws 658 p Plato says that old men would prefer 
Homer and epic to any other literary entertainment. 

¢ This challenge was taken up by Aristotle (Poetics), 
Plutarch (Quomodo adolescens), Sidney (Defense of Poesie), 
and many others. 

e Big pwév, uws é: cf. Epist. iii. 316 ©, and vii. 325 a, 
and Raeder, Rhein. Mus. lxi. p. 470, Aristoph. Clouds 1363 
bods ey GAN Suws, Eurip. Phoen. 1421 pdrttgs pév, éġérewe 
6, and also Soph. Antig. 1105, O.T. 998, Eurip. Bacch. 
1027, Hec. 843, Or. 1023, El. 753, Phoen. 1069, I.4. 688, 
904. 
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owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us 
by our education in these fine ® polities of ours, will 
gladly have the best possible case made out for her 
goodness and truth, but so long as she is unable to 
make good her defence we shall chant over to our- 
selves ® as we listen the reasons that we have given as 
a counter-charm to her spell, to preserve us from slip- 
ping back into the childish loves of the multitude ; 
for we have come to see that we must not take such 
poetry seriously as a serious thing ° that lays hold on 
truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must be on 
his guard fearing for the polity in his soul ê and must 
believe what we have said about poetry.” “ By all 
means, he said, “I concur.” “ Yes, for great is 
the struggle,’ ’’ I said, “ dear Glaucon, a far greater 
contest than we think it, that determines whether a 
man prove good or bad, so that not the lure of honour 
or wealth or any office, no, nor of poetry either, 
should incite us f to be careless of righteousness and 
all excellence.” “I agree‘ with you,” he replied, 
‘in view of what we have set forth, and I think that 
anyone else would do so too.” | 

IX. “ And yet,” said I, “ the greatest rewards of 
virtue and the prizes proposed for her we have not 
set forth.” “ You must have in mind an inconceiv- 
able? magnitude,’ he replied, “if there are other 

d For o cf. Phaedo 114 D, 77 E. 

e Cf. 602 

4 Cf. on 591 E, p. 412, note d. 

e Cf. Phaedo 114 c, 107 c, Phaedr. 247 B, Gorg. 526 E, 
Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 276, and for the whole sentence 
Phaedo 83 8-c, supra 465 D, infra 618 s-c f. and p. 404, 
note d, on 589 E. 

f érapOévra : cf. 416 c. 


¢ Cf. supra 494 c, 509 a, 548 D, 584 B, 588 a, Apol. 41 o, 
Charm. 155 D. 
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things greater than those of which we have spoken." ” 
“ What great thing,” said I, “ could there be in a 
little time? ? For surely the whole time from the boy to 
the old man would be small compared with all time.° ” 
Nay, it is nothing,” he said. “ What then? Do 
you think that animmortal thing tought tobe seriously 
concerned for such a little time, and not rather for all 
time? ” “TI think so,” he said; ‘‘ but what is this 
that you have in mind?” “ Have you never per- 
ceived,” said I, “ that our soul is immortal and never 
perishes?’ And he, looking me full in the face ° in 
amazement, said, “No, by Zeus, not I; but are you 
able todeclare this?” “I certainly ought to be,’ ” said 
I, “and I think you too can, for it is nothing hard.” 
“It is for me,” he said; “and I would gladly hear 
from you this thing that is not hard.*”’ “ Listen,” 
said I. “ Just speak on,” he replied. “ You speak 
of * good and evil, do you not?” “Ido.” “Is your 
notion of them the same as mine?” “What is it?” 
“ That which destroys and corrupts in every case is 
the evil; that which preserves and benefits is the 


¢ Cf. on 486 a, p. 9, note f and 498 D. 

3 For the colourless use of mpayua see What Plato Said, 
p. 497, on Protag. 330 c-o. Cf. Shakes. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67 
“being a thing immortal as itself.” 

e éuBréyas: cf. Charmides 155 c. 

f? Glaucon is surprised in spite of 498 p. Many uncertain 
inferences have been drawn from the fact that in spite of 
the Phaedo and Phaedrus (245 c ff.) interlocutors in Plato 
are always surprised at the idea of immortality. Cf. supra, 
Introd. p. lxiv. 

” For the idiomatic el uh åôıxô cf. 430 £, Charm. 156 a, 
Menex. 236 B, infra 612 n. 

h Cf. Protag. 341 a 7ò xaħeròv rodro, which is a little 
different, Herod. vii. 11 rò dewdv 7d welcouat. 

t See Vol. I. p. 90, note a and What Plato Said, p. 567, on 
Cratyl. 385 B, 
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good.” “Yes, I think so,” he said. “ How about 
this: Do you say that there is for everything its 
special good and evil, as for example for the eyes 
ophthalmia, for the entire body disease, for grain — 
mildew, rotting for wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, 
as I say, for practically everything its congenital evil 
and disease*?”’ “Ido,” he said. ‘‘ Then when one 
of these evils comes to anything does it not make the 
thing to which it attaches itself bad, and finally dis- 
integrate and destroy it? ?” “Of course.” ‘‘ Then 
the congenital evil of each thing and its own vice 
destroys it, or if that is not going to destroy it, 
nothing else remains that could; for obviously? the 
good will never destroy anything, nor yet again will 
that which is neutral and neither good nor evil *¢.” 
“ How could it?” he said. “If, then, we discover 4 
anything that has an evil which vitiates it, yet is not 
able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not thereupon 
know that of a thing so constituted there can be no 
destruction ? ” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Well, 
then,” said I, “ has nat the soul something that makes 
it evil?” “ Indeed it has,” he said, “ all the things 
that we were just now enumerating, injustice and 
licentiousness and cowardice and ignorance.” ‘‘ Does 
any one of these things dissolve and destroy it? And 
reflect, lest we be misled by supposing that when an 
unjust and foolish man is taken in his injustice he is 
then destroyed by the injustice, which is the vice of 
soul. But conceive it thus: Just as the vice of body 
which is disease wastes and destroys it so that it 
no longer is a body at all,* in like manner in all the 
> ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a, Phaedo 106 vp. 
e See What Plato Said, p. 490, on Lysis 216 o. 
¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 529, note a, on 478 D. 
° Cf. Aristot. Pol, 1309 b 28 unde piva morre vitae z 
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examples of which we spoke it is the specific evil 
which, by attaching itself to the thing and dwelling 
in it with power to corrupt, reduces it to nonentity. 
Is not that so?” “Yes.” “Come, then, and consider 
the soul in the same way.* Do injustice and other 
wickedness dwelling in it, by their indwelling and 
attachment to it, corrupt and wither it till they bring 
it to death and separate it from the body?” ‘‘ They 
certainly do not do that,” he said. “ But surely,” 
said I, “ it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of 
something else destroys a thing while its own does 
not.” “ Yes, unreasonable.” “ For observe, Glau- 
con,” said I, “ that we do not think it proper to say 
of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness 
of foods themselves, whether it be staleness or rotten- 
ness or whatever it is;® but when the badness of the 
foods themselves engenders in the body the defect 
of body, then we shall say that it is destroyed owing 
to these foods, but by ° its own vice, which is disease. 
But the body being one thing and the foods some- 
thing else, we shall never expect the body to be 
destroyed by their badness, that is by an alien evil 
that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it 
by nature.” “You are entirely right,” he replied. 

X. “ On the same principle,” said I, “ if the bad- 
ness of the body does not produce in the soul the 


think that his argument, that the soul can only be destroyed 
by an enemy (so to speak) in pari materia, is sound. 
Physical evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And 
wickedness does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, 
nor is wickedness specially apparent when the soul (if it 
perishes at death) would be approaching dissolution.” Cf. 
610 c. Someone might object that wickedness does destroy 
the soul, conceived as a spiritual principle. 

> Plato generally disregards minor distinctions when they 
do not affect his point. ° Cf. 610 D. 
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soul's badness we shall never expect the soul to be 
destroyed by ayalien evil apart from its own defect— 
one thing, that is, by the evil of another.” ‘ That is 
reasonable,” he said. “ Either, then, we must refute 
this and show that we are mistaken, or,* so long as it 
remains unrefuted, we must never say that by fever 
or any other disease, or yet by the knife at the throat 
or the chopping to bits of the entire body, there is 
any more likelihood of the soul perishing because of 
these things, until it is proved that owing to these 
affections of the body the soul itself becomes more 
unjust and unholy. But when an evil of something 
else occurs in a different thing and the evil that 
belongs to the thing is not engendered in it, we must 
not suffer it to be said that the soul or anything else 
is in this way destroyed.” “ But you may be sure,” 
he said, “ that nobody will ever prove this, that the 
souls of the dying are made more unjust by death.” 
“ But if anyone,” said I,“ dares to come to grips with 
the argument? and say, in order to avoid being forced 
to admit the soul’s immortality, that a dying man 
does become more wicked and unjust,° we will postu- 
late that, if what he says is true, injustice must be 
fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease, and that 
_ those who catch it die because it kills them by its own 
inherent nature, those who have most of it quickest, 

and those who have less more slowly, and not, as now 


What Plato Said, p. 457, on Euthyph. 3c. Cf. éyyds lóvres 
Phaedo 95 B. 

° Herbert Spencer nearly does this: “ Death by starvation 
from inability to catch prey shows a falling short of conduct 
from its ideal.” It recalls the argument with which Socrates 
catches Callicles in Gorg. 498 x, that if all pleasures are alike 
cy who feel pleasure are good and those who feel pain are 

ad. 
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in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this but 
by the action of others who inflict the penalty.” ‘‘ Nay, 
by Zeus,” he said, “ injustice will not appear a very 
terrible thing after all if it is going to be ° fatal to its 
possessor, for that would bearelease from all troubles.® 
But I rather think it will prove to be quite the con- 
trary, something that kills others when it can, but 
renders its possessor very lively indeed,° and not only 
lively but wakeful,? so far, I ween, does it dwell’ from 
deadliness.”’ “You say well,” I replied; “for when the 
natural vice and the evil proper to it cannot kill and 
destroy the soul, still less * will the evil appointed for 
the destruction of another thing destroy the soul or 
anything else, except that for which it is appointed.” 9 
“ Still less indeed,” he said, “in all probability.” 
Then since it is not destroyed by any evil whatever, 
either its own or alien, it is evident that it must 
necessarily exist always, and that if it always exists 
it is immortal.” “ Necessarily,” he said. 

XI. “ Let this, then,” I said, ‘‘ be assumed to be so. 
But if it isso, you will observe that these souls must 
always be thesame. For if none perishes they could 
not, I suppose, become fewer nor yet more numerous.’ 
For if any class of immortal things increased you are 
aware that its increase would come from the mortal 
and all things would end by becoming immortal.‘ ” 


ork in Soph. 229 a, xodaxeurixh Gorg. 464 C, opixpdrns 
Parmen. 150 a, rovnpia Apol. 39 a-s, and many other abstract 
conceptions. See further Phileb. 63 a-B, 15 D, 24 a, Rep.. 
465 a-B, Laws 644 c, Cratyl. 438 D. 

t exo: cf. 354 c, Phaedo 106 pv. ” Cf. 345 D. 

* Cf. Carveth Read, Man and His Superstitions, p. 104: 
“ Plato thought that by a sort of law of psychic conservation 
there must always be the same number of souls in the world. 
There must therefore be reincarnation. . . .” 

t Cf. Phaedo 72 c-p. 
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“You say truly.” “ But,” said I, ‘ we must not 
suppose this, for reason will not suffer it: nor yet 
must we think that in its truest nature the soul is 
the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity 
and unlikeness and contradiction in and with itself. ” 
“ How am I to understand that ? ” he said. “ It is 
not easy, said I, “ for a thing to be immortal that is 
composed of many elements” not put together in the 
best way, as now appeared to us € to be the case with 
the soul.” “It is not likely.” “ Well, then, that the 
soul is immortal our recent argument and our other 4 
proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know its 
true nature we must view it not marred by com- 
munion with the body ¢ and other miseries as we now 
contemplate it, but consider adequately in the light 
of reason what it is when it is purified, and then 
you will find it to be a far more beautiful thing and 
will more clearly distinguish justice and injustice and 
all the matters that we have now discussed. But 
though we have stated the truth of its present appear- 
ance, its condition as we have now contemplated it 
resembles that of the sea-god Glaucus’ whose first 
nature can hardly be made out by those who catch 
glimpses of him, because the original members of his 


yeddes oxfvos voiv rodugpdvriéa, “for the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.” 

” See schol. Hermann vi. 362, Eurip. Or. 364 f., Apol- 
lonius, Argon. 1310 ff., Athenaeus 296 B and D, Anth. Pal. vi. 
164, Frazer on Pausanias ix. 22. 7, Gädecker, Glaukos der 
Meeresgott, Göttingen, 1860. Cf. Lionel Johnson’s poem: 


Ah, Glaucus, soul of man! 
Encrusted by each tide 

That since the seas began 
Hath surged against thy side. 
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body are broken off and mutilated and crushed and 
in every way marred by the waves, and other parts 
have attached themselves to him, accretions of shells? 
and sea-weed and rocks, so that he is more like any 
wild creature than what he was by nature—even 
such, I say, is our vision of the soul marred by count- 
less evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.”’ 
“ Where ?”’ said he. “ To its love of wisdom. And 
we must note the things of which it has apprehen- 
sions, and the associations for which it yearns, as 
being itself akin to the divine ° and the immortal and 
to eternal being, and so consider what it might be 
if it followed the gleam unreservedly and were raised 
by this impulse out of the depths of this sea in 
which it is now sunk, and were cleansed and scraped 
free ĉ of the rocks and barnacles which, because it now 
feasts on earth, cling to it in wild profusion of earthy 
and stony accretion by reason of these feastings that 
are accounted happy. And then one might see 
whether in its real nature * it is manifold 2 or single in 
its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and how.” 
But for the present we have, I think, fairly well de- 
scribed its sufferings and the forms it assumes in this 
human life of ours.” “ We certainly have,” he said. 

XII. “Then,” said I,“ we have met all the other 
demands of the argument, and we have not invoked 
the rewards and reputes of justice as you said Homer 


* Cf. Charm. 158 a, Laws 695 a, 783 a. See dAcyduera 
ayabd supra 491 c, 495 a, Laws 661 c. 
f Cf. Phaedo 246 a. In Tim. 72 b Plato says that only 
God knows the truth about the soul. See Laws 641 p, and 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 
— 9 Cf. Phaedr. 271 a. 
-A bry kal brws: cf. 621 B, Phaedo 100 D, Tim. 37 A-B, 
Laws 652 a, 834 £, 899 « and B. 
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and Hesiod * do, but we have proved that justice in 
itself is the best thing for the soul itself, and that the 
soul ought to do justice whether it possess the ring 
of Gyges ? or not,° or the helmet of Hades 4 to boot.” 
‘ Most true,” he said. “ Then,” said I, ‘‘ Glaucon, 
there can no longer be any objection,’ can there, to 
our assigning to justice and virtue generally, in addi- 
tion, all the various rewards and wages that they 
bring to the soul from men and gods, both while the 
man still lives and after his death?” ‘‘ There cer- 
tainly can be none,” he said. ‘‘ Will you, then, return 
tome what you borrowed” in the argument? ” “What, 
pray?” “TI granted to you that the just man 
should seem and be thought to be unjust and the 
unjust just; for you thought that, even if the conceal- 
ment of these things from gods and men was an im- 
possibility in fact, nevertheless it ought to be conceded 
for the sake of the argument,’ in order that the decision 
might be made between absolute justice and absolute 
injustice. Or do you not remember?” “It would 
be unjust of me,” he said, “if I did not.” “Wel, 
then, now that they have been compared and judged, 
I demand back from you in behalf of justice the repute 


A religious thinker may in his theodicy justify the ways 
of God to man by arguing that worldly happiness is not the 
real happiness, and yet elsewhere remark that, as a rule, the 
righteous is not forsaken even in this world. Cf. Psalm 
xxxvii. 25 ff., Prov. x. 3 and passim. See Renan, Hist. du 
Peuple d'Israel, ii. p. 376: “ titer est de ces passages comme 
de tant de préceptes de l’Evangile, insensés si on en fait des 
articles de code, excellents si on n’y voit que l'expression 
hyperbolique de hauts sentiments moraux.” 

! Cf. Polit. 267 a. 

-° rov doyou évexas not the same as Aéyou évexa. See on 
581 c, p. 374, note a. 
a Cf. el uh åxå 608 p, 
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that she in fact enjoys * from gods and men, and I ask 
that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that 
she may gather in the prizes è which she wins from the 
seeming and bestows on her possessors, since she has 
been proved to bestow the blessings that come from 
the reality and not to deceive those who truly seek 
and win her.” “ That is a just demand,” he said. 
“ Then,” said I, “ will not the first of these restora- 
tions be that the gods certainly ° are not unaware ĉ of 
the true character of each of the two, the just and the 
unjust ? ” “We will restore that,” he said. “ And 
if they are not concealed, the one will be dear to the 
gods ê and the other hateful to them, as we agreed 
in the beginning.?”’ “That isso.” ‘‘ And shall we 
not agree that all things that come from the gods 
work together for the best for him that is dear to the 
gods, apart from the inevitable evil caused by sin in a 
former life*?”’ “By all means.” “This, then, must be 
our conviction about the just, man, that whether he fall 
into poverty or disease or any other supposed evil, for 
him all these things will finally prove good, both in life 
andindeath. For by the gods assuredly that man will 
never be neglected who is willing and eager to be 
righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened 
_unto god * so far as that is possible for man.” “ It is 
reasonable,” he said, “ that such a one should not be 
neglected by his like.” “ And must we not think 
the opposite of the unjust man?” “ Most em- 
phatically.” “‘ Such then are the prizes of victory 


Phaedo 63 8-c, and anticipates the theodicy of Laws 899 d ff., 
904 D-E ff. 

* Besides obvious analogies with Buddhism, this recalls 
Empedocles fr. 115, Diels i. p. 267. 

t Cf. duoiwors Oe Theaet. 176 B, and What Plato Said, 
p. 578, supra p. 72, note d. § Cf. Laws 716 c-p, 904 E. 
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which the gods bestow upon the just.” “ So I think, 
at any rate,” he said. “ But what,” said I, “ does 
he receive from men? Is not this the case, if we 
are now to present the reality ? Do not your smart 
but wicked men fare as those racers do who run 
wella from the scratch but not back from the turn? 
_ They bound nimbly away at the start, but in the end 
are laughed to scorn and run off the field uncrowned 
and with their ears on their shoulders.’ But the 
true runners when they have come to the goal receive 
the prizes and bear away the crown. Is not this the 
usual outcome for the just also, that towards the end 
of every action and association and of life as a whole 
they have honour and bear away the prizes from 
men?” “So it is indeed.” ‘ Will you, then, bear 
with me if I say of them all that you said ° of the un- 
just? For I am going to say that the just, when they 
become older, hold the offices in their own city if they 
choose, marry from what families they will, and give 
their children in marriagé to what families they 
please, and everything that you said of the one I now 
repeat of the other; and in turn I will say of the 
unjust that the most of them, even if they escape 
detection in youth, at the end of their course are 
caught and derided, and their old age? is made miser- 
able by the contumelies of strangers and townsfolk. 


els réhos, Laws 899 E mpòs rédos, Hesiod, Works and Days 
216 és réd\os éfedModca, Eurip. Ion 1621 els rédos yàp oi 
Mev €o@dol rvyxávovow dilwy, “for the good at last shall 
overcome, at last attain their right.” (Way, Loeb ir.) 

e Cf. Vol. I. pp. 125-127, 362 B-C. 

4 Cf. Macbeth v. iii. 24: 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 
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They are lashed and suffer all things ¢ which you truly 
said are unfit for ears polite.’ Suppose yourself to 
have heard from me a repetition of all that they suffer. 
But, as I say, consider whether you will bear with me.” 
~ Assuredly,” he said, “ for what you say is just.” 

XIII. “ Such then while he lives are the prizes, 
the wages, and the gifts that the just man receives 
from gods and men in addition to those blessings 
which justice herself bestowed.” ‘‘ And right fair 
and abiding rewards,” he said. ‘‘ Well, these,” I 
said, “ are nothing in number and magnitude com- 
pared with those that await both¢ after death. And 
we must listen to the tale of them,”’ said I, ‘‘ in order 
that each may have received in full 4 what is due to be 
said of him by our argument.” ‘ Tell me,” he said, 
“ since there are not many things to which I would 
more gladly listen.” “ It is not, let me tell you,” 
said I, “ the tale ° to Alcinous told f that I shall unfold, 
but the tale of a warrior bold,’ Er, thesonof Armenius, 
by race a Pamphylian.* He once upon a time was 
slain in battle, and when the corpses were taken up 
on the tenth day already decayed, was found intact, 
approved of Plato’s method of putting his beliefs in this 
form. See Chassang, Histoire du roman, p. 15. See also 
Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 114 ff., and Adam ad loc. 

! Odyssey ix.-xii. The term also became proverbial for a 
lengthy tale. See K. Tiimpel,’Adxivov åróňoyos, Philologus 
52. 523 ff. 

¢ Plato puns on the name Alcinous. For other puns on 
proper names see supra on 580 B. See Arthur Platt, “ Plato’s 
Republic, 614 B,” Class. Review, 1911, pp. 13-14. For the 
advdka uév without a corresponding ôé he compares Aristoph. 
Acharn. 428 ob Bedrepopdvtns* GAAG Kåkeîvos êv Ñ XwAds .. . 
(which Blaydes changed to d)\\d uhr), Odyssey xv. 405 and 
Eryzxias 398 B. 

* Perhaps we might say, “ of the tribe of Everyman.” 
For the question of his identity see Platt, loc. cit. 
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and having been brought home, at the moment of his 
funeral, on the twelfth day as he lay upon the pyre, 
revived,° and after coming to life related what, he said, 
he had seen in the world beyond. He said that when 
his soul ¢ went forth from his body he journeyed with 
a great company and that they came to a mysterious 
region where there were two openings side by side 
in the earth, and above and over against them in the 
heaven two others, and that judges were sitting ° 
between these, and that after every judgement they 
bade the righteous Journey to the right and upwards 
through the heaven with tokens attached’ to them 
in front of the judgement passed upon them, and the 
unjust to take the road to the left’ and downward, 
they too wearing behind signs of all that had befallen 
them, and that when he himself drew near they told 


Gorg. 524 a. Cf. Phaedo 107 D, 113 p, where there is no 
description. but simply the statement that the souls are 
brought to a place and judged. On the topography of the 
myth in general cf. Bréhier, La Philos. de Plot. pp. 28-29: 
“ Voyez, par exemple, la manière dont Numénius.. . inter- 
préte le mythe du Xe livre de la République, et comment il 
précise, avec la lourdeur d’un théologien, les traits que la 
poésie de Platon avait abandonnés a l’imagination du 
lecteur. Le lieu du jugement devient le centre du monde; 
le ciel platonicien devient la sphère des fixes; le ‘lieu sou- 
terrain’ où sont punies les âmes, ce sont les planètes; la 
‘bouche du ciel,’ par laquelle les âmes descendront à la 
naissance, est le tropique du Cancer; et c’est par le 
Capricorne qu’elles remontent.” 
e Cf. Gorg. 523 E f., 524 E-525 B, 526 B-C. 
! Cf. Gorg. 526 B, Dante, Inferno, v. 9 f.: 
E quel conoscitor delle peccata 
vede qual luogo d’ inferno è da essa: 
cignesi con la coda tante volte 
quantunque gradi vuol che giù sia messa. 
§ Cf. Gorg. 525 a-B, 526 B. For “right” and “left” cf. 
the story of the last judgement, Matt, xxv, 33-34 and 41. 
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him that he must be the messenger @ to mankind to 
tell them of that other world,® and they charged him 
to give ear and to observe everything in the place. 
_ And so he said that here he saw, by each opening of 
heaven and earth, the souls departing after judgement 
had been passed upon them, while, by the other pair of 
openings, there came up from the one in the earth 
souls full of squalor and dust, and from the second 
there came down from heaven a second procession of 
souls clean and pure, and that those which arrived from 
time to time appeared to have come as it were from 
a long journey and gladly departed to the meadow ° 
and encamped 4 there as at a festival,’ and acquaint- 
ances greeted one another, and those which came from 
the earth questioned the others about conditions up 
yonder, and those from heaven asked how it fared 
with those others. And they told their stories to one 
another, the one lamenting and wailing as they re- 
called how many and how dreadful things they had 
suffered and seenin their journey beneath the earth ’— 
it lasted a thousand years ’—while those from heaven 
related their delights and visions of a beauty beyond 
words. To tell it all, Glaucon, would take all our time, 
but the sum, he said, was this. For all the wrongs they 
had ever done to anyone and all whom they had sever- 
ally wronged they had paid the penalty ” in turn ten- 
fold for each, and the measure of this was by periods 
of a hundred years each,‘ so that on the assumption 


€ Cf. 621 a, 610 ae John i. 14 éoxnvwcev. 
21 B. 
! Cf. Phaedr. 256 D, Epist. vii. 335 B-C. 
9 Phaedr. 249 a, Virgil, Aen. vi. 748. 
h Cf. Phaedo 113 D-E. 
t The ideal Hindu length of life is said to be 100 years. 
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that this was the length of human life the punishment 
might be ten times the crime; as for example that if 
anyone had been the cause of many deaths or had 
betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to 
slavery, or had been participant in any other iniquity, 
they might receive in requital pains tenfold for each 
of these wrongs, and again if any had done deeds of 
kindness and been just and holy men they might 
receive their due reward in the same measure; and 
other things not worthy of record he said of those who 
had just been born 4 and lived but a short time; and he 
had still greater requitals to tell of piety and impiety 
towards the gods and parents ? and of self-slaughter. 
For he said that he stood by when one was questioned 
by another ‘ Where is Ardiaeus* the Great?’ Now 
this Ardiaeos had been tyrant in a certain city of 
Pamphylia just a thousand years before that time 
and had put to death his old father and his elder 
brother, and had done many other unholy deeds, as 
was the report. So he said that the one questioned 
replied, “ He has not come,’ said he, ‘ nor will he be 
likely to come here. 

XIV. “ ‘For indeed this was one of the dreadful 
sights we beheld ; when we were near the mouth and 
about to issue forth and all our other sufferings were 


destination, p. 307, apud Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers 
(3rd ed.), p.495: “ Augustine had laid down that the punish- 
ment of such children was the mildest of all punishment in 
hell. . . . Aquinas laid down the further hypothesis that 
this punishment was not pain of body or mind, but want of 
the Divine vision.” Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 427, Anth. Pal. ix. 
359. 10 Oavety abrixa rixrépevov. Stallbaum and Ast think 
åroĝavóvrwv dropped out of the text after yevouévwr. 

d> Cf. Phaedo 113 £-114 a, where there is a special penalty 
for murderers and parricides. 

¢ Cf. Archelaus in Gorg. 471. 
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ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and of others, 
the most of them, I may say, tyrants.” But there 
were some of private station, of those who had com- 
mitted great crimes. And when these supposed that 
at last they were about to go up and out, the mouth 
would not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone 
of the incurably wicked ® or of those who had not com- 
pleted their punishment tried to come up. And 
thereupon,’ he said, ‘ savage men of fiery aspect ° who 
stood by and took note of the voice laid hold on them 4 
and bore them away. But Ardiaeus and others they 
bound hand and foot and head and flung down and 
flayed them and dragged them by the wayside, card- 
ing them on thorns and signifying to those who from 
time to time passed by for what cause they were 
borne away, and that they were to be hurled into 
Tartarus.¢’ And then, though many and manifold 
dread things had befallen them, this fear exceeded all 
—lest each one should hear the voice when he tried 
to go up, and each went up most gladly when it had 
kept silence. And the judgements and penalties were 
somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were 
their counterparts. But when seven days had elapsed 
for each group in the meadow, they were required to 
rise up on the eighth and journey on, and they came 


113 £. Biggs, Christian Platonists, ii. p. 147 “ At the first 
assize there will be found those who like Ardiaeus are 
incurable.”’ : 

¢ This naturally suggests the devils of Dante (Inferno xxi. 
25 ff.) and other mediaeval literature. See Dieterich, Vekyia, 
p. 4 and pp. 60 f. 

¢ See Rogers on Aristoph. Knights 262. Cf. Herod. i. 92 
éri kvápov Edxwv dréhOecpe. 

° Il. viii. 13 f., Hesiod, Theog. 682, 721, etc., Pind. Pyth. 
i. 15 f., Eurip. Orest. 265 pésov w dxpdges ws Barys els 
Táprapor. 
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in four days to a spot whence they discerned, ex- 
tended from above throughout the heaven and the 
earth, a straight light like a pillar, most nearly re- 
sembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. To 
this they came after going forward a day’s journey, 
and they saw there at the middle of the light the 
extremities of its fastenings stretched from heaven; 
for this light was the girdle of the heavens like the 
undergirders * of triremes, holding together in like 
manner the entire revolving vault. And from the 
extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity,? 
through which all the orbits turned. Its staff and its 
hook were made of adamant, and the whorl of these 
and other kinds was commingled. And the nature of 
the whorl was this: Its shape was that of those in 
our world, but from his description we must conceive 
it to be as if in one great whorl, hollow and scooped 
out, there lay enclosed, right through, another like it 
but smaller, fitting into it as boxes that fit into one 
another,’ and in like manner another, a third, and a 
fourth, and four others, for there were eight of the 
whorls in all, lying within one another, showing their 


des sirénes est une marque de pythagorisme, elle peut seule- 
ment signifier soit les relations de Parménide avec l’école 
soit plutôt l’origine des déterminations particulières que 
donne Platon et qui évidemment ne remontent pas 41’Eléate.” 
Cf. ibid. p. 246. For various details of the picture cf. 
Milton, the Genius’s speech in “ Arcades ” (quoted and com- 
mented on in E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, p. 376). 

e Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philos. pp. 216-217 “ In Plato’s 
Myth of Er, which is certainly Pythagorean in its general 
character, we do not hear of spheres but of the ‘lips’ of 
concentric whorls fitted into one another like a nest of 
boxes...” With 616-617 cf. Laws 822 a-s, Tim. 36 D, 
Dante, Convivio, ii. 3. 5 ff. The names of the planets occur 
first in Epinomis 987 B-C. 
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rims as circles from above and forming the continuous 
back of a single whorl about the shaft, which was 
driven home through the middle of the eighth. Now 
the first and outmost whorl had the broadest circular 
rim, that of the sixth was second, and third was that 
of the fourth, and fourth was that of the eighth, fifth 
that of the seventh, sixth that of the fifth, seventh 
that of the third, eighth that of the second ; and that 
_of the greatest was spangled, that of the seventh 
brightest, that of the eighth took its colour from the 
seventh, which shone upon it. The colours of the 
second and fifth were like one another and more yellow 
than the two former. The third had the whitest colour, 
and the fourth was of a slightly ruddy hue ; the sixth 
was second in whiteness. The staff turned as a whole 
in a circle with the same movement, but within the 
whole as it revolved the seven inner circles revolved 
gently in the opposite direction to the whole,” and of 
these seven the eighth moved most swiftly, and next 
and together with one another the seventh, sixth and 
fifth ; and third è in swiftness, as it appeared to them, 
moved the fourth with returns upon itself, and fourth 
the third and fifth the second. And the spindle 
turned on the knees of Necessity, and up above 
on each of the rims of the circles a Siren stood, 
borne around in its revolution and uttering one 
sound, one note, and from all the eight there was 


had an orbital motion from west to east is attributed by 
Aetios ii. 16. 3 to Alkmaion (96), which certainly implies 
that Pythagoras did not hold it. As we shall see (152) it is 
far from clear that any of the Pythagoreans did. It seems 
rather to be Plato’s discovery.” Cf. ibid. p. 352. 

è? The best mss. have rò» before rplrov. It is retained by 
some editors, but Schleiermacher rejected it and Adam and 
Burnet omit it, 
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the concord of a single harmony.* And there were 
other three who sat round about at equal intervals, 
each one on her throne, the Fates,’ daughters of 
Necessity, clad in white vestments with filleted heads, 
Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, who sang in uni- 
son with the music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing 
the things that were, Clotho the things that are, and 
Atropos the things that are to be. And Clotho with 
the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer 
circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to 
time. Atropos with her left hand in like manner 
helped to turn the inner circles, and Lachesis alter- 
nately with either hand lent a hand to each. 

XV. “ Now when they arrived they were straight- 
way bidden to go before Lachesis, and then a certain 
prophet ° first marshalled them in orderly intervals, and 
thereupon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and 
patterns of lives and went up to a lofty platform and 
spoke, ‘ This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden 


If Nature thundered in his opening ears 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres. 


Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77. Addison rational- 
izes the thought: 


The spacious firmament on high .. . 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine: 

The hand that made us is divine. 

* Pictured in Michelangelo’s Le Parche. Cf. Catullus 
64. 306 ff.; Lowell, “ Villa Franca”: ‘‘ Spin, Clotho, spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever.” 

° See What Plato Said, p. 550, on Phaedr. 235 c. 
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daughter of Necessity,“ Souls that live for a day,” now 
is the beginning of another cycle of mortal generation 
where birthis the beacon of death®. Nodivinity ° shall 
cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own deity. 
Let him to whom falls the first lot first select a life to 
which he shall cleave of necessity. But virtue has 
no master over her,? and each shall have more or less 
of her as he honours her or does her despite. The 
blame is his who chooses: God is blameless.¢’’’ So say- 
ing, the prophet flung the lots out among them all, 
and each took up the lot that fell by his side, except 
himself; him they did not permit. And whoever took 
up a lot saw plainly what number he had drawn. And 
after this again the prophet placed the patterns of 
lives before them on the ground, far more numerous 
than the assembly. They were of every variety, for 
there were lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of 
human lives, for there were tyrannies among them, 
some uninterrupted till the end? and others destroyed 
midway and issuing in penuries and exiles and beg- 


¢ Zeller-Nestle, p. 166, says that this looks like intentional 
correction of Phaedo 107 vp. Cf. Phaedo 113 b and Lysias 
ii. 78 6 re daluwy ò Tù» Nuerépay potpay elAnxws drapalrnros. 
Arnobius, Adversus gentes, ii. 64, says that similarly Christ 
offers us redemption but does not force it upon us. 

4 Cf. Milton’s ‘ Love Virtue; she alone is free’’ (Comus). 

¢ Justin Martyr, Apol. xliv. 8, quotes this. Cf. Tim. 42 D, 
Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 115, Odyssey i. 32 f., Bacchylides xiv. 
51 f. (Jebb, p. 366) Zeds . . . oùx alrios Ovarots peyáňwv dxéwv, 
etc., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, ii. p. 169. For 
the problem of evil in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 578 on 
Theaet. 176 a, and for the freedom of the will ibid. pp. 644- 
645 on Laws 904 c. 

! Cf. Symp. 175 c, where the words are the same but the 
construction different. For the indirect reflexive cf. 614 B 
od éxByvat, Symp. 176 D, Symp. 223 B é de Ürvov AaBeiv. 

s For dtaredets cf. Laws 661 D rupavvlia dia réXous. 
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seg ; and there were lives of men of repute for their 
orms and beauty and bodily strength otherwise and 
prowess and the high birth and the virtues of their 
ancestors, and others of ill repute in the same things, 
and similarly of women. But there was no deter. 
mination of the quality of soul, because the choice 
of a different life inevitably% determined a different 
character. But all other things were commingled 
with one another and with wealth and poverty and 
sickness and health and the intermediate? conditions. 
—And there, dear Glaucon, it appears, is the supreme 
hazard° fora man. And this is the chief reason why it 
should be our main concern that each of us, neglecting 
all other studies, shouldseek after and study this thing 4 
—ifin any way he may be able to learn of and discover 
the man who will give him the ability and the know- 
ledge to distinguish the life that is good from that 
which is bad, and always and everywhere to choose the 
best that the conditions allow, and, taking into account 
all the things of which we have spoken and estimating 
the effect on the goodness of his life of their con- 
Junction or their severance, to know how beauty com- 
mingled with poverty or wealth and combined with 
what habit of soul operates for good or for evil, and 
what are the effects of high and low birth and private 
Station and office and strength and weakness and 
quickness of apprehension and dullness and all 
similar natural and acquired habits of the soul, when 


áywv péyioros, Thucyd. i. 32. 5 Kéyas ò xlyduvos, Aristoph. 
Clouds 955 viv yap dras... klvduvos dvetrar, Frogs 882 
ayow ... 6 uéyas, Antiphon vV. 43 èv @ por 6 was klvõvvoş Rv. 
For the expression cf. Gorg. 470 E év rotry N mâra evdatmovla 
éorly, a. 
4 Cf. supra 443-444, 591 E-592 A, Gorg. 527 B f., Laws 

662 B f., 904 a ff. na ; 
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blended and. combined with one another,¢ so that with 
consideration of all these things he will be able to 
make a reasoned choice between the better and the 
worse life, with his eyes fixed on the nature of his 
soul, naming the worse life that which will tend to 
make it more unjust and the better that which will 
make it more just. But all other considerations he 
will dismiss, for we have seen that this is the best 
choice, both for life and death. And a man must 
take with him to the house of death an adamantine ® 
faith in this, that even there he may be undazzled ¢ by 
riches and similar trumpery, and may not precipitate 
himself into tyrannies and similar doings and so work 
many ‘evils past cure and suffer still greater himself, 
but may know how always to choose in such things the 
life that is seated in the mean 4 and shun the excess in 
either direction, both in this world so far as may be 
and in all .the life to come; for this is the greatest 
happiness for man. | | 

XVI. “ And at that time also the messenger from 
that other world reported that the prophet spoke 
thus: “Even for him who comes forward last, if he 
make his choice wisely and live strenuously, there is 
reserved an acceptable life, no evil one. Let not the 
foremost in the choice be heedless nor the last be 
discouraged.’ When the prophet had thus spoken 
he said that the drawer of the first lot at once sprang 
to seize the greatest tyranny,’ and that in his folly 
and greed he chose it without sufficient examination, 
and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating 

e Cf. 576 D. 

7 An anticipation of the Aristotelian doctrine, Eth. Nic. 
1106 b 6 f. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 629, on Laws 691 c. 


e Cf. Isoc. Epist. vi. 12, Xen. Hiero 7.2 8uws mpowerds 
péperbe eis avrny. 
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his own children, and other horrors, and that when 
he inspected it at leisure he beat his breast and be- 
wailed his choice, not abiding by the forewarning 
of the prophet. For he did not blame himself ¢ for his 
woes, but fortune and the gods and anything except 
himself. He was one of those who had come down 
from heaven, a man who had lived in a well-ordered 
polity in his former existence, participating in virtue 
by habit? and not by philosophy ; and one may per- 
haps say that a majority of those who were thus 
caught were of the company that had come from 
heaven, inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffer- 
ing. But the most of those who came up from the 
earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen 
the sufferings of others, did not make their choice 
precipitately. For which reason also there was an 
interchange of good and evil for most of the souls, as 
well as because of the chances of the lot. Yet if at 
each return to the life of this world a man loved 
wisdom sanely, and the lot of his choice did not fall 
out among the last, we may venture to affirm, from 
what was reported thence, that not only will he be 
happy here but that the path of his journey thither 
and the return to this world will not be underground 
and rough but smooth and through the heavens. For 
he said that it was a sight worth seeing to observe 
how the several souls selected their lives. He said 
it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as 
the choice was determined for the most part by the 
habits of their former lives. He saw the soul that 
had been Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a 


e Cf. Phaedo 81 £E ff., Phaedr. 248-249, Tim. 42 A-D, 
9l D ff. For the idea of reincarnation in Plato see What 
Plato Said, p. 529, on Phaedo 81 £-82 B. 
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-swan,* because from. hatred.of-the tribe of. women, - 
owing to his death at their hands, it was unwilling 
to be conceived and born of a woman. He saw the 
soul of Thamyras ” choosing the life of a nightingale ; 
and he saw a swan changing to the choice of the life of 
man, and similarly other musical animals. The soul 
that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a lion; 
it was the soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which, 
because it remembered the adjudication of the arms 
of Achilles, was unwilling to become a man. The 
next, the soul of Agamemnon, likewise from hatred 
of the human race because of its sufferings, sub- 
stituted the life of an eagle.° Drawing one of the 
middle lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the 
great honours attached to an athlete’s life and could 
not pass them by but snatched at them. After her, 
he said, he saw the soul of Epeius,@ the son of Pan- 
opeus, entering into the nature of an arts and crafts 
woman. Far off in the rear he saw the soul of the 
buffoon Thersites¢ clothing itself in the body of an ape. 
And it fell out that the soul of Odysseus drew the last 
lot of all and came to make its choice, and, from 
memory of its former toils having flung away ambi- 
tion, went about for a long time in quest of the life 
of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business,’ 
and with difficulty found it lying in some corner 
disregarded by the others, and upon seeing it said 


> Like Orpheus a singer. He contended with the Muses 
in song and was in consequence deprived by them of sight 
and of the gift of song. Cf. also Jon 533 B-c, Laws 829 D-E, 
Iliad ii. 595. 3 

c Cf. Aesch. Ag. 114 ff. 

¢ Who built the Trojan horse. See Hesychius s.v, 

e Cf. Iliad ii. 212 ff. 

f For dirpaypovos cf. on 565 a, p. 316, note b. 
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that it would have done the same had it drawn the 
first lot, and chose it gladly. And in like manner, 
of the other beasts some entered into men ® and into 
one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just 
transformed to tame, and there was every kind of 
mixture: and combination. But when, to conclude, 
all the souls had chosen their lives in the order of 
their lots, they were marshalled and went before 
Lachesis. And she sent with each, as the guardian 
of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, the genius ® 
that he had chosen, and this divinity led the soul first 
to Clotho, under her hand and her turning ° of the 
spindle to ratify the destiny of his lot and choice; 
and after contact with her the genius again led the 
soul to the spinning of Atropos 4 to make the web of 
its destiny ¢ irreversible, and then without a backward 
look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. And 
after it had passed through that, when the others 
also had passed, they all journeyed to the Plain of 
Oblivion,’ through a terrible and stifling heat, for it 
was bare of trees and all plants, and there they 
camped at eventide by the River of Forgetfulness,’ 


Od. i. 17, iii. 208, etc., Aesch. Humen. 335, Callinus i. 9 Motpas 
émiKAwows’. 

! Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 186. 

s In later literature it is the river that is called Lethe. Cf. 
Aeneid vi. 714 f., Milton, Par. L. ii.: 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets. 


Keats, ‘‘ Ode on Melancholy ”: ‘‘ No, no! go not to Lethe,” 
Tennyson, ‘‘ The Two Voices”: 

As old mythologies relate, 

Some draught of Lethe might await 

The slipping thro’ from state to state. 
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whose waters no vessel can contain. They were all 
required to drink a measure of the water, and those 
who were not saved by their good sense drank more 
than the measure, and each one as he drank forgot all 
things. And after they had fallen asleep and it was 
the middle of the night, there was a sound of thunder 
and a quaking of the earth, and they were suddenly 
wafted thence, one this way, one that, upward to 
their birth like shooting stars. Er himself, he said, 
was not allowed to drink of the water, yet how and 
in what way he returned to the body he said he did not 
know, but suddenly recovering his sight ? he saw him- 
self at dawn lying on the funeral pyre.—And so, 
Glaucon, the tale was saved,° as the saying is, and was 
not lost. And it will save us 4 if we believe it, and we 
shall safely cross the River of Lethe, and keep our 
soul unspotted from the world. But if we are guided 
by me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and 
capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil, 
and so we shall hold ever to the upward way and 
pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever, 


Adpres “Kowepos év POipévors. There is an old superstition 
in European folklore to the effect that when a star falls a 
soul goes up to God. Cf. also Rohde, Psyche, ii.® p. 131. 

? Er Phaedrus 243 B avéBrewer. 

¢ Cf Phileb. 14 a, Laws 645 B, Theaet. 164 D. 

4 Cf. Phaedo 58 B éowoe Te kal aùròs downy. owew is here 
used in its higher sense, approaching the idea of salvation, 
not as in Gorg. 511 cf., 512 p-x, Laws 707 b, where Plato 
uses it contemptuously in the tone of “‘ whosoever shall seek 
to save his life shall lose it.” 

e Cf. James i. 27, Phaedo 81 B, 2 Peter iii. 14, and the 
Emperor Julian’s last speech “animum .. . immaculatum 
conservavi.” Cf. Marius the Epicurean, pp. 15-16: “‘ A white 
bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird which 
- he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place— 
his own soul was like that.” 
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that we may be dear to ourselves and to the gods 
both during our sojourn here and when we receive 
our reward, as the victors in the games ? go about to 
gather in theirs. And thus both here and in that 
journey of a thousand years, whereof I have told you, 
we Shall fare well.¢”’ 


is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that only the wise 
and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last 
sentence of Plato’s Republic.” Cf. also Soph. O.C. 309 
tls yap és OXds oùx aùr dros ; 

> Cf. Vol. I. p. 480, note c, on 465 D. 

* For the thought cf. Gorg. 527 c eddaipovjces kal fav Kal 
reXeuTjoas. Cf. Vol. 1. p. 104, note b, on 353 £. The quiet 
solemnity of eð rpdrrwuey illustrates the same characteristic 
of style that ma kes Plato begin his Laws with the word 
cós, and Dante close each of the three sections of the Divine 
Comedy with “stelle.” 
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